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A  SUITOR  TOO  MANY 

CHAPTER  I 

THE  GUILTY   CONSCIENCE 

LILA  LATHAM — soon  to  be  Lila  "Ware — even  now 
J  the  motor  that  was  to  take  her  to  the  church  was 
whirring  under  the  porte-cochere — had  a  guilty  conscience. 

She  stood  before  the  full-length  mirror  in  her  dressing 
room  and  saw  herself,  a  misty,  white-clad  vision,  with 
eyes  like  stars  under  the  tulle  of  her  bridal  veil.  She 
looked  like  an  angel.  She  felt  like  a  black  imp.  The 
opening  of  the  door  behind  her  made  her  start. 

"Oh,  it's  you,  Dot?  I'm  jumpy,  I  guess."  She  turned 
to  a  slender  girl  in  a  powder-blue  bridesmaid's  frock, 
who  carried  in  her  arms  a  huge  boquet  of  white  orchids 
and  lilies  of  the  valley. 

"Your  flowers — they've  just  come."  Dorothy  Caine 
buried  her  pretty  nose  in  their  fragrance. 

Lila  took  them  absently. 

"Dot,"  she  said  hollowly,  "I've  been  wondering  if  I 
dare  go  through  with  it." 

Dorothy's  eyes  opened  wide. 

"Marry  Herbert,  you  mean?  What  on  earth  has  hap- 
pened? Have  you  discovered  suddenly  that  you  don't 
love  him?" 

Lila  made  a  gesture  of  helplessness. 

"You  know  very  well  what  I  mean!  And  I  love  him 
too  frightfully  much.    If  I  didn't,  I  wouldn't  be  behaving 
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like  a  coward  and  a  perfect  hussy,  in  the  bargain,  because 
of  my  fear  of  losing  him." 

"Nonsense!"  Dorothy  deftly  tucked  a  fold  of  the 
bridal  veil  more  securely  under  its  bandeau  of  pearls. 
''You're  just  in  a  funk  at  the  idea  of  walking  down  a 
church  aisle  in  about  fifteen  minutes,  with  the  whole  world 
gaping  at  you.  I've  been  maid  of  honor  eight  times — 
and  it  affects  'em  all  the  same  way." 

Lila  gripped  Dot's  arm  with  a  tense  hand. 

"Dot— should  I  tell— even  now?    It  isn't  too  late?" 

Dorothy's  clear  eyes  met  hers  gravely. 

"Lila,  dear,  giving  advice,  even  to  one's  dearest  friends, 
is  a  facer  for  the  most  intrepid  person.  How  do  I  know 
what  to  say?  To  me,  it  seems  that,  if  not  telling  were 
to  hurt  some  one,  then  you'd  have  a  problem  on  your 
hands.  But  it  can't  hurt  anyone;  neither  can  it  do  any 
good.  If  you  confess  at  this  eleventh  hour,  you  will  take 
the  fine  edge  off  this  day — and  it  should  be  the  happiest 
in  your  life  and  Herbert's." 

Lila  sighed  and  trailed  her  gleaming  train  across  the 
room  to  her  dressing  table.  She  unlocked  her  jewel  case 
with  a  tiny  key  and,  taking  something  from  an  inner  com- 
partment, held  it  up  for  Dorothy  to  see. 

"Is  it  wise  to  keep  that?"  asked  Dorothy  gravely. 

"Have  I  ever  been  wise?"  countered  Lila,  with  a  wist- 
ful smile.  "Of  course,  I  shouldn't  keep  it — though  it's 
quite  safe  here.  It's  in  a  secret  compartment  in  the  box 
—see?" 

"Why  don't  you— dispose  of  it?" 

"I  don't  know,"  confessed  the  prospective  bride.  "We 
women  are  queer  things,  aren't  we?  We  cherish  such 
ridiculous,  such  dangerous  tokens  of  sentiment." 

She  turned  the  slender  diamond  circlet  over  and  over 
in  her  hand. 

"I  thought  I  was  so  in  love  the  day  Jack  put  that  on 
my  finger  and  said:   'Only  death  can  part  us  now!'  " 
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"Well,  death  parted  you,"  said  Dorothy  softly. 

Lila  dropped  the  ring  back  in  the  jewel  case.  Her  face 
was  wistful. 

"Dot,  tell  me,  am  I  frightfully  wicked?  Should  I  tell 
Herbert — even  now,  at  the  last  minute — confess  to  him 
that  I  wasn't  speaking  all  the  truth  when  I  gave  my  word 
that  I'd  never  loved  anyone  else?  You  see,  it  means  so 
much  to  him.     He  isn't  like  other  men." 

"You  should  powder  your  nose  and  be  ready  to  go 
down,"  advised  Dorothy  sensibly.  "The  cars  are  wait- 
ing, and  we're  already  late."  The  matter-of-factness 
dropped  from  her  voice.  "Lila,  dearest,  don't  torture 
yourself  and  spoil  your  wedding  day.  Captain  Farquahar 
is  dead.  He's  been  dead  five  years,  even  though  you  didn't 
know  that  until  recently.  Nobody  knows,  or  suspects, 
that  you  were  engaged — almost  married." 

"We  meant  to  be  married  as  soon  as  Jack  could  come 
back,"  insisted  Lila  feverishly.  "We  pledged  ourselves 
to  each  other  that  night  in  France,  before  all  those 
witnesses.  We  were  terribly  in  love — or  thought  we 
were." 

"Well,  you  weren't,  or  you  wouldn't  have  recovered 
the  first  minute  you  set  eyes  on  Herbert,"  said  DorotJiy, 
with  a  tiny  smile. 

Lila  smiled,  too,  waveringly. 

"Haven't  I  been  mad  about  him,  though?  It's  the 
real  thing  this  time,  Dot.  I've  completely  lost  my  in- 
dependence and  my  sense  of  humor,  and  that's  ominous. 
I  can't  even  laugh  at  myself  for  being  such  a  ninny  about 
a  man.  And  the  worst  of  it  is  that  I  adore  him  for  being 
so  jealous.  You  know,  Dot,  he's  even  jealous  of  you; 
and  as  for  my  old  beaux — "  she  laughed  softly,  trium- 
phantly—  "every  time  I  introduce  him  to  an  old  friend, 
he  wants  to  know  if  that  particular  man  has  ever  kissed 
me.  That's  why  I  daren't  tell  him  about  Jack.  He'd  be 
wild!    He'd  do  something  dreadful!" 
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Dorothy  was  at  the  mirror,  adjusting  her  powder-blue 
picture  hat. 

''Are  you  ready?"  she  asked. 

"Dot!"  Lila  had  another  disquieting  thought.  "The 
letters?    Have  you  destroj'ed  them?" 

"You  mean  your — Captain  Farquahar's  letters?"  Dor- 
othy shook  her  head.  "I  burned  the  envelopes,  but  I 
thought  the  letters — the  ones  you  read  aloud  to  me — were 
too  beautiful  to  destroy.  There  is  nothing  in  them  to 
identify  you.  He  never  used  your  name,  remember?  It 
was  always  as  *my  soon-to-be  wife'  that  he  addressed  you. 
He  must  have  been  rather  interesting,  your  Jack  Far- 
quahar." 

"Oh,  he  was  a  handsome  chap,"  said  Lila,  powdering 
her  nose  vigorously,  "the  dashing,  masterful  sort  that 
appeals  to  a  silly  girl  of  eighteen.  Not  like  Herbert,  fine 
and  strong  and  dependable." 

"And  stubborn  and  dignified  and  narrow,"  added 
Dorothy — ^but  not  aloud. 

Lila  flung  herself  suddenly  into  her  bridesmaid's  arms. 

"Dot,  wish  me  luck  and  tell  me  I'm  not  making  a 
mistake  in  not  confessing  to  Herbert." 

"I  think,  under  the  circumstances,  it  would  be  the  worst 
possible  thing  you  could  do." 

"Not  only  that — it  would  be  fatal!"  Lila  was  her 
gay  self  again.  "Herbert  would  throw  me  down  at  the 
very  chancel!  But,  if  that's  your  advice,  you've  got  to 
stick  by  it.  If  I  get  in  a  jam,  you'll  have  to  help  me 
out!" 

It  was  high  noon  when  Lila,  radiant  and  beautiful  as 
the  flowers  she  carried,  walked  slowly  up  the  aisle  of 
fashionable  Saint  Timothy's,  between  pews  marked  by  tall 
standards  of  Easter  lilies.  She  saw  only  Herbert,  as  he 
waited  in  the  chancel;  grave,  good-looking,  carefully 
groomed.  Her  tiny,  wavering  smile  was  so  beautiful  that 
his  stern  face  took  on  an  expression  of  sheer  adoration 
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that  brought  a  catch  to  the  hearts  of  the  older  onlookers. 

There  is  five  hours  difference  in  time  between  New  York 
and  France.  When  it  is  high  noon  in  New  York,  the 
Riviera  is  sauntering  along  the  many  promenades  by  the 
sea,  stopping  under  gay  awnings,  where  the  tables  are 
set  and  the  orchestras  are  playing,  for  its  before-dinner 
aperitif. 

At  five  o'clock,  then,  on  the  day  that  Lila  Latham  was 
becoming  Lila  Ware,  a  lean,  dark  young  man,  the  pallor 
of  recent  illness,  or  suffering,  on  his  handsome  face,  was 
sitting  under  the  awning  of  the  Cafe  de  Paris  at  Monte 
Carlo,  staring  at  the  sea,  his  thin  hand  nervously  turning 
the  stem  of  a  wine  glass. 

* '  Six  months  more  of  this — maybe  only  three ! "  he  was 
saying,  half  to  himself,  half  to  his  companion,  "and  then 
I'll  be  in  shape  to  go  home.  There's  a  girl  waiting  for 
me.    I  haven't  seen  her  for  five  years!" 

He  began  to  talk  about  her  with  boyish  eagerness. 


CHAPTER  II 

THE   HOME-COMING 

THE  joung  Wares  spent  their  honeymoon  in  Bermuda. 
To  Lila  it  was  an  ecstatic  time  of  golden  days  melting 
into  burnished  tropical  nights,  when  the  sea  sang  and  the 
moonlight  sifted  like  quicksilver  through  the  gently  stir- 
ring palm  trees.  Her  happiness  was  unalloyed ;  so  was 
Herbert's.  He  was  as  much  in  love  as  she,  and  Lila's 
infatuation  knew  no  limits. 

She  had  ceased  to  think  of  that  other  romance  of  hers. 
Now  she  could  easily  concede  Doroth}^  Caine's  contention 
that  she  had  never  been  in  love  before.  That  hectic  war- 
time romance  of  hers,  culminating  in  a  tragic  pledge,  half 
an  hour  before  Captain  Jack  Farquahar  had  marched 
away  to  his  death  in  the  trenches,  was  as  the  pale  light 
of  a  sickle  moon  before  the  brilliant  noonday  sun  of  love, 
as  she  knew  it  now. 

She  didn't  even  think  of  Jack  Farqualiar  during  her 
honeymoon.  The  vague  vision  of  a  lean  dark  face,  of 
gray,  ironically  humorous  eyes,  of  a  lithe  body  splendidly 
set  off  by  khaki,  vanished  completely  from  her  memory. 
She  had  eyes  and  thoughts  and  heart  only  for  Herbert. 

She  liked  to  look  at  him  as  he  sat  beside  her  in  the  car 
when  they  drove  every  afternoon  along  the  edge  of  the 
palm-fringed  sea.  He  was  not  handsome  in  a  dashing 
way;  but  his  good  looks,  his  air  of  breeding,  and  his  com- 
plete self-control  proclaimed  him  a  man  of  the  world,  sure 
of  himself  and  of  his  position. 

With  Herbert  Ware,  this  was  no  false  confidence.     If 
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he  had  been  a  clerk,  he  undoubtedly  would  have  suc- 
ceeded as  an  efficiency  expert;  he  possessed  that  methodi- 
cal, correct,  careful  type  of  mind.  As  it  was,  with  his 
inherited  wealth  and  social  position,  he  was  just  as  care- 
ful, just  as  methodical,  just  as  correct.  He  worked  be- 
cause he  liked  it,  going  to  his  office  every  day,  as  regularly 
as  any  clerk  in  his  employ. 

When  they  returned  home  from  the  honeymoon  and 
Lila  learned  this,  she  protested  vigorously.  She  was  young 
and  pretty  and  spoiled.  She  wanted  a  husband  who 
would  play  about  with  her  twenty-four  hours  out  of  the 
twenty-four;  she  resented  his  interest  in  his  work. 

Afterward,  she  was  to  thank  Heaven  for  his  refusal  to 
indulge  her!  If  Herbert  had  been  underfoot,  an  idle 
husband,  always  about  the  house  in  those  awful  days  so 
soon  to  come! 

It  was  like  Herbert  to  have  their  new  home  in  complete 
readiness  when  they  returned  to  New  York.  It  was  a 
smart  town  house  in  the  Seventies,  on  the  right  side  of 
Fifth  Avenue.  Everything  was  in  place,  when  the  car 
drove  up  to  the  door,  even  the  flowers.  Dorothy,  at  Her- 
bert's request,  had  seen  to  that,  for  Lila  had  been  mother- 
less since  infancy,  and  her  father  was  too  busy  in  "Wall 
street  to  pay  much  attention  to  a  daughter  who,  in  spite 
of  certain  youthful  rebellions,  had  eventually  done  the 
correct  thing  and  made  a  most  suitable  match  with  a  thor- 
oughly eligible  young  man. 

Dorothy  was  just  leaving ;  she  met  them  in  the  hall. 

"You'll  find  everything  perfect,  I  think,"  she  told  Lila, 
as  she  kissed  her  warmly.     "How  well  you  both  look!" 

"But  you're  not  going!"  Lila  tried  to  slip  the  fur 
coat  from  Dorothy's  shoulders.  "You're  staying  to  din- 
ner." 

Herbert  echoed  the  invitation  politely,  but  he  frowned. 
He  was  jealous  of  Dorothy.  She  relieved  him  by  firmly 
refusing. 
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* '  I  must  go.    I  've  a  model  waiting. ' ' 

Dorothy  dabbled  in  painting  in  her  smart  uptown  studio. 
She  was  well-to-do,  independent,  and  had  neither  chaperon 
nor  guardian. 

Before  she  left,  she  drew  Lila  aside,  under  pretext  of 
showing  her  a  belated  wedding  gift. 

"Come  to  the  studio  as  early  as  you  can  to-morrow,'* 
she  whispered.    "I've  a  letter  for  j'ou." 

"For  me?  From  whom?"  Lila  paled  at  a  sudden 
thought. 

She  had  used  Dorothy's  address  only  for  letters  from 
Jack  Farquahar.  It  had  been  five  years  now  since  the 
last  of  those  letters  had  come;  it  was  four  months  since 
she  had  received  the  communication  that  Captain  Far- 
quahar, who  had,  all  this  time,  been  reported  missing,  was 
dead.  The  news  was  so  portentous  that  she  hadn't  stopped 
to  marvel  at  its  belatedness,  or  to  lament  the  fact  that 
this  important  communication,  which  signified  her  free- 
dom, had  been  sent  from  pillar  to  post,  in  some  inexplicable 
way,  for  Heaven  only  knew  how  long,  before  it  reached 
Dorothy's  studio.  The  explanation  of  the  delay  was  sim- 
ple ;  in  disinterring  bodies  hastily  buried  on  the  battlefield, 
it  had  been  revealed  that  the  remains  of  Captain  Far- 
quahar were  among  the  supposedly  unknown  dead.  There 
was  his  identification  tag,  etc. 

Dorothy's  clear  eyes  were  reassuring. 

"It's  from  the  "War  Department,  Probably  something 
about — well,  maybe  they  want  to  know  if  you  care  to  bring 
his  body  back." 

Lila  shuddered,  despite  herself. 

"He  had  no  family,"  she  murmured.  "I  suppose  I 
really  do  have  to  say — " 

"Lila!"  Herbert's  voice  was  peremptory.  He  jeal- 
ously resented  even  so  brief  a  conversation  with  Dorothy. 

"To-morrow,  then."  Dorothy's  gloved  fingers  pressed 
Lila's.    "Don't  let  this  upset  you!" 
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Easier  said  than  done,  thought  Lila,  a  trifle  resentfully. 
After  all,  it  wasn't  Dorothy  who,  married  and  madly  in 
love  with  her  husband,  had  the  specter  of  a  former  fiance 
on  her  conscience. 

She  was  distrait  during  dinner  and  later,  over  the 
coffee,  when  Herbert  resentfully^  commented  on  the  fact, 
she  assumed  a  feverish  gayety.  It  was  wearisome ;  also 
it  was  her  first  taste  of  a  pose  that  was  soon  to  become  all 
too  terribly  necessary. 

Try  as  she  would  to  keep  her  thoughts  on  Herbert,  his 
good  looks,  their  new  home,  their  love,  and  their  future, 
they  would  slip  the  leash  and  play  traitor.  Time  after 
time,  they  took  her  back  into  the  past.  A  closed  and 
sealed  chapter  reopened;  an  episode  lived  again  .  .  . 

She  sat  opposite  Herbert  in  their  charmingly  intimate 
little  library,  with  only  the  width  of  the  hearth  between 
them;  with  not  even  that  distance  between  their  hearts 
and  souls.  At  least,  that  is  what  Herbert  was  contentedly 
thinking,  while  he  watched  her,  young  and  slender  and  gay 
and  lovely,  pouring  his  coffee,  with  the  firelight  flickering 
on  her  white  arms  and  throat,  burnishing  her  bright  hair, 
deepening  the  faint  rose  color  in  her  cheeks. 

Lila's  physical  self  was  there  in  the  firelight,  as  she 
smiled  upon  Herbert  and  listened  to  his  voice.  But  Lila's, 
thoughts  were  back  in  the  past ;  five  years  back,  reliving 
the  events  of  a  closed  chapter  in  her  life  that  must  now, 
at  all  costs,  remain  closed  forever. 

It  was  war  time  again.  She  was  meeting  Jack  Far- 
quahar. 


CHAPTER  III 

TRUANT  MEMORIES 

LILA  was  not  quite  eighteen  when  the  United  States 
J  entered  the  war.  She  made  her  debut  during  the 
troublous  days  of  the  1918  season  and,  finding  that  the 
society  which  it  was  her  birthright  to  captivate  had  sud- 
denly ceased  to  exist,  she  looked  about  restlessly  for  other 
and  more  real  worlds  to  conquer. 

Her  father  had  gone  to  Washington  as  a  "dollar-a- 
year"  man.  He  left  Lila  in  charge  of  his  cousin,  the 
correct  Mrs.  Mortimer  Sneed,  who  had  sponsored  her  debut. 
But  Mrs.  Sneed  had  also  forsaken  society  for  the  Red 
Cross.  She  was  up  to  her  eyes  in  committees  and  benefits 
and  bandage  rolling.  She  had  no  time  for  Lila,  whose 
gay  spirits  craved  more  exciting  fields  of  service ;  who 
thrilled  to  her  slim  finger  tips  with  the  excitement  of  her 
period. 

Dorothy  was  doing  war  work.  Her  talent  was  much  in 
demand  for  posters  for  benefits.  Liberty  Loan  drives, 
propaganda  of  all  sorts.  Lila  envied  her;  she  herself  had 
no  particular  accomplishments  in  any  line.  She  could 
dance  divinely;  sing  a  little;  play  the  piano  well;  but  it 
seemed  that  nearly  every  other  girl  could  do  that,  and  it 
wasn't  much  help  in  winning  the  war. 

Finally  she  had  an  inspiration.  One  day  she  saw  a 
trim  girl  in  a  navy  blue  tailleur  and  a  sailor  hat.  .  .  . 

What  was  it  they  called  them  in  those  days?  she  asked 
herself,  as  she  sat  beside  the  fire  with  Herbert  and  smiled 
upon  him,  apparently  giving  him  all  her  attention. 

10 
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Ah,  yes — yeomanettes !     How  quickly  one  forgot!  .  .  . 

Well,  she  had  become  a  j^eomanette.  She  recalled  how 
she  had  slipped  off  and  lied  about  her  age  and  enlisted. 
She  remembered  the  scorchingly  hot  day  when  she  had 
been  sent  to  the  Naval  Hospital  for  a  physical  examination. 
There  were  eight  other  women  besides  herself.  One  or 
two  were  young;  the  others  were  fat  and  not  young  and 
rather  commonplace.  They  looked  anxious ;  it  was  obvious 
that  they  thought  war  work  a  very  serious  matter.  Lila 
thought  it  a  lark.  The  war  itself  didn't  particularly  ex- 
cite her,  except  as  such  a  catastrophe  always  excites  the 
heedless  young. 

Lila  passed  the  examinations  and  took  the  oath  of  al- 
legiance on  the  following  day.  It  was  scorchingly  hot 
again.  One's  heels  sank  in  the  asphalt  and  sizzling  heat 
waves  glimmered  through  the  caiions  of  the  streets.  The 
office  in  which  the  navy  chaplain  received  the  applicants 
was  stifling;  everybody  looked  wilted,  except  Lila,  who 
was  trim  and  cool  and  triumphant  in  pale  green  mous- 
seline.  There  were  so  many  to  be  taken  into  this  branch 
or  that  of  the  service  that  the  oath  was  administered  to 
the  applicants  in  groups.  Lila  stood  beside  a  lean  youth 
who  was  dressed  in  a  threadbare  suit,  and  she  kissed  the 
book  with  him.  Afterward  she  asked  this  young  man 
flippantly : 

"I'm  not  sure  what  it  was  all  about.  He  didn't  marry 
us,  by  any  chance,  did  he  ? " 

The  youth  blushed  and  stammered  and  hurried  away. 
Long  afterward  she  ran  across  him  in  France.  .  .  .  But 
that's  another  story! 

She  wanted  work  that  would  take  her  to  France  at  once 
— and,  for  months,  she  was  assigned  to  duty  on  an  old 
mud  scow  off  the  Battery!  Shades  of  glory!  She'd  for- 
gotten the  name  of  the  offensive  old  boat ! 

She  ordered  her  uniforms,  blue  serge  for  winter  and 
white  drill  for  summer,  expensively  tailored  by  the  best 
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Fifth  Avenue  firm,  and  came  within  an  ace  of  being  dis- 
missed for  refusing  to  do  clerical  work. 

"I  detest  being  indoors,"  she  told  a  commander,  to  his 
utter  scandalization.  "I've  a  car  of  my  own.  I  can  use 
it,  but  not  a  typewriter." 

So  she  was  detailed  to  drive  officers  here,  there,  every- 
where. One  day — would  she  ever  forget  it? — she  picked 
up  a  colonel  at  the  Pennsylvania  Station.  He  wanted  to 
go  to  Mineola,  and  he  was  rather  testy  at  being  driven 
by  a  girl;  he'd  probably  had  experience  with  chauflfeuses 
before.  But  Lila,  who  knew  her  business,  shifted  the  gears 
so  gently  and  noiselessly  that  the  smart  car  was  gliding 
away  before  he  realized  it. 

"Hey,  wait  a  minute — my  aide's  with  me!" 

Lila  stopped  the  car  and  glanced  back  over  her  blue- 
tailored  shoulder.  A  lean,  dark  young  man  was  just  step- 
ping on  the  running  board.  As  their  eyes  met,  he  stopped 
stock-still.  His  gloved  hand  went  to  his  cap.  For  a  long 
minute  they  looked  at  each  other,  and  then  a  little  smile 
crept  into  Lila's  eyes. 

"What  the  deuce  is  wrong  with  you,  Farquahar?"  de- 
manded the  colonel  irritably.  "Get  in,  get  in!  I  don't 
want  to  stay  here  all  day ! ' ' 

Her  eyes  on  the  firelight,  Lila  sighed  involuntarily. 

"You're  not  unhappy,  darling?"  questioned  Herbert 
quickly,  jealously. 

"No,  oh,  no!"  she  answered  quickly.    "I  love  you." 

He  lifted  her  fingers  to  his  lips  and  kissed  his  wedding 
ring  on  her  third  finger. 

"And  I'm  the  only  chap  you've  ever  loved?  There's 
never  been  anyone  else?" 

"Never  anyone,  else,  Herbert,"  she  murmured. 

"Wasn't  it  true?  she  asked  herself,  Herbert  was  her  only 
real  love.  She  hadn't  loved  the  jaunty  soldier  who  had 
come  into  her  life  that  day. 

For  a  brief  while,  she  had  been  infatuated  with  him — 
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or  with  the  war,  or  with  Love's  reckless  challenge  to 
Death. 

The  memory  of  it  all  was  dim — now.  It  was  like  a 
dream — the  romantic,  absurdly  unreal  dream  of  a  very 
young  girl.  Had  Jack  Farquahar  ever  really  existed, 
after  all? 

At  any  rate,  he  was  gone  from  her  life  as  surely  as  he 
was  gone  from  the  world  of  reality.  He  slept  somewhere 
in  France,  that  man  whose  wife  she  was  to  have  been. 
There  would  be  no  aftermath. 

But,  awaiting  her  at  Dorothy's  apartment,  was  that 
letter  from  the  War  Department. 


CHAPTER  IV 

THE    MARRIAGE   PLEDGE 

LONG  after  she  was  in  bed  that  night,  Lila  tossed, 
i  restless  and  wakeful.     She  was  haunted  by  the  past. 

Street  noises,  soothingly  dimmed  by  the  night,  drifted 
in  through  her  opened  windows;  she  could  hear  the  far- 
away sirens  of  late  motor  cars  scurrying  homeward 
through  the  Park ;  the  measured  tread  of  a  policeman  rang 
hollowly  on  the  sidewalk;  occasionally  a  mufSed  roar,  like 
the  rise  and  fall  of  distant  waves,  registered  the  passing  of 
an  **L"  train  a  long  way  off  across  the  sleeping  city.  She 
felt  horribly  alone  in  her  vigil.  The  darkened  house  was 
so  silent.  She  wondered  what  Herbert  would  say,  if  he 
could  read  her  thoughts. 

"I  love  him!"  thought  Lila  fiercely.  "I  didn't  lie 
to  him.  He's  the  only  man  I  ever  did,  or  ever  could, 
love." 

That  had  been  his  first  question  after  they  became  en- 
gaged. She  remembered  vividly  how  he  had  taken  her  by 
both  shoulders,  almost  roughly,  and  had  looked  into  her 
eyes. 

"Tell  me  the  truth,  Lila.  There  never  was  anyone 
else?" 

She  had  faltered  for  one  dangerous  moment ;  faltered 
long  enough  to  be  warned  by  something  that  she  saw 
creep  into  his  gaze.  The  thought  of  losing  him  had  made 
her  frantic. 

"No,  Herbert.     There  has  never  been  anyone  else!" 

How  often  since  then  she  had  repeated  that  phrase! 

11 
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He  was  always  asking,  and  she  was  always  making  the 
same  answer. 

Had  she  lied  ?  she  asked  herself,  lying  there  in  the  dark- 
ness. If  she  had,  it  was  worth  the  price  to  see  the  relief, 
the  happiness  in  Herbert's  eyes.  He  had  kissed  her  with 
the  nearest  approach  to  savage  intensity  she  could  recall  in 
him;  and,  a  minute  later,  he  had  confessed  rather  shame- 
facedly : 

"You'll  say  I'm  jealous  and  exacting  to  ask  that  ques- 
tion, but  I  can't  help  my  nature,  Lila.  I  have  never 
loved  another  woman — never  even  pretended  to.  I  should 
be  miserable,  if  I  were  married  to  a  girl  who  had  been 
engaged  to  another  man,  even  though  she  hadn't  really 
loved  him.  If  I  had  to  remember  that  he  had  kissed  her — " 
Herbert's  hand  had  clenched,  his  firm  jaw  had  tightened. 

Lila  had  flung  herself  into  his  arms. 

"There  was  never  anyone  but  you.  There  couldn't 
be!"  she  whispered,  with  her  lips  against  his. 

Had  she  lied? 

It  seemed  to  her  now,  as  she  lay  there,  wide  awake,  that 
Jack  Farquahar's  eyes  reproached  her  through  the  dark- 
ness. Memories  of  the  past  besieged  her  and,  despite 
the  unhappy  times  they  recalled,  she  gave  herself  up  to 
them. 

The  dimly  discernible  objects  that  represented  the 
room's  expensive  furnishings  seemed  to  vanish.  It  was 
war  time  again,  and  she  was  in  France.  .  .  . 

The  rain  was  falling  drearily  on  the  thatched  roof  of 
a  shabby  inn  on  the  outskirts  of  a  little  village.  Gathered 
about  a  table,  in  a  room  lighted  by  guttering  candles,  was 
a  group  of  men  and  girls  wearing  muddy  uniforms.  The 
room  reeked  with  the  stuffy  scent  of  wet  clothing,  and 
cigarette  smoke  hung  like  a  sullen  cloud  above  the  long 
table  that  was  spread  with  a  supper  of  ragout  of  beef, 
bread,  cheese,  and  vin  du  pays.  But  there  was  champagne, 
too,   golden   and   sparkling,    in    the   thick,   none-too-clean 
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glasses.     There  was  champagne  to  toast  the  bride-to-be ! 

Lila  was  the  bride-to-be ! 

The  morrow  was  to  be  her  wedding  day,  and  the  party 
to-night  was  in  celebration  of  the  great  event.  Jack  Far- 
quahar's  brother  officers  were  hosts.  Lila,  who  had  been 
transferred  to  France  and  was  driving  an  ambulance  in 
the  war  zone  as  coolly  as  she  had  driven  her  car  through 
the  streets  of  New  York,  had  invited  several  girls  of  her 
division  to  be  present.  The  supper  was  rather  impromptu ; 
there  was  to  have  been  a  more  formal  dinner  the  next  day, 
after  the  wedding,  but,  with  the  darkness  and  its  accom- 
panying storm,  had  come  a  message  from  headquarters, 
ominous  as  the  night  itself.  Several  regiments  were  mov- 
ing up,  and  some  of  Jack  Farquahar's  brother  officers 
would  not  be  there  on  the  morrow;  hence  the  hasty 
gathering. 

"Lucky  chap!"  they  said  to  Farquahar.  "While  we 
are  in  the  trenches,  you  will  be  honeymooning.  "Well, 
boys,  here 's  to  our  bride. ' ' 

Lila  heard  one  of  the  girls  beside  her  whisper: 

"Death!" 

She  shuddered.  She  knew  the  sector  to  which  these  gay, 
laughing  men  were  going.  It  was  a  death  trap.  There 
were  rumors  that  her  ambulance  corps  was  moving  up 
very  shortly.  But  there  was  time  yet,  time  to  live  for 
a  little  while — and  to  love.  .  .  . 

She  remembered  how  handsome  Jack  Farquahar  had 
looked  that  night.  Reckless,  laughing,  the  gayest  of  the 
gay.  She  remembered  the  flash  of  his  gray  eyes,  the  grace 
of  his  lithe  body,  the  debonair  jauntiness  of  him,  for  all 
his  worn,  wet  uniform  and  muddy  boots. 

She  could  almost  feel  the  warm,  firm  clasp  of  his  hand. 
It  sent  a  thrill  through  her  to  remember  that.  She  felt 
disloyal  to  Herbert  and  put  the  memory  from  her. 

But  there  was  no  forgetting  the  denouement  of  that 
evening.     Jack  was  on  his  feet  to  reply  to  a  toast.     She 
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could  see  his  face  in  the  flickering  light  of  the  candles. 
For  an  instant,  it  wasn't  laughing.  There  was  reckless 
challenge  in  his  manner,  but  his  voice,  quiet  and  steady, 
cut  through  the  silence  and  held  them  speechless.  For  he 
said,  looking  at  her: 

"Lila,  will  you  drink  this  toast  with  me,  not  as  a  toast, 
but  as  a  pledge?  Will  you  stand  here,  with  your  hand  in 
mine,  and  swear  before  these  good  and  true  friends  of 
ours  that,  when  this  war  is  over,  you  will  marry  me ;  that 
you  will  keep  yourself  for  me,  no  matter  what  transpires, 
no  matter  what  time  intervenes,  no  matter  what  circum- 
stances separate  us?" 

In  the  silence  that  followed,  the  officers  and  the  girls 
stared  at  one  another.  The  flickering  light  made  their 
astonished  faces  seem  grotesque. 

Frightened  and  bewildered  by  Jack  Farquahar's  in- 
tensity, Lila  stammered: 

"I — don't  understand.     We — to-morrow — " 

He  took  both  her  hands  and  lifted  them  to  his  lips. 

"To-morrow,  my  sweetheart,  I  shall  be  in  the  trenches, 
I  couldn't  bring  myself  to  tell  you  before.  I  got  my  or- 
ders to-night." 

The  gay  party  took  on  a  sudden  solemnity;  there  was 
something  almost  awe-inspiring  about  it.  Lila  stood  be- 
side Jack,  her  hand  in  his,  and  gave  him  the  pledge  for 
which  he  asked.  It  seemed  as  solemn  as  a  marriage  cere- 
mony, as  vital,  as  binding,  for  it  was  made  almost  in  the 
presence  of  Death.  Before  many  days,  some  of  that  com- 
pany would  have  followed  the  ghostly  trail  over  the 
horizon. 

Jack  Farquahar  had  followed  it,  less  than  three  days 
later.     Only — Lila  hadn't  been  sure  of  that  for  five  years. 

He  had  gone  at  midnight  with  his  command.  Lila,  alone, 
had  watched  the  rainy  dawn  of  the  day  that  was  to  have 
been  her  wedding  day.  A  week  later  the  ambulance  corps 
was  on  the  move.    No  news  from  Jack  Farquahar,  Months 
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dragging  by,  Lila  living  with  her  promise.  If  he  were 
alive,  nothing  should  keep  her  from  him  when  this  in- 
ferno of  war  was  over.  Then  he  was  reported  missing! 
After  that,  no  news.  Years  pass.  Memory  fades.  Events, 
people,  pledges  grow  dim.  New  interests,  new  people.  The 
past  is  dead.  So  is  Captain  Farquahar.  Then — Herbert! 
Love,  real,  demanding,  eternal ! 

' '  No,  Herbert,  there  has  never  been  anyone  but  you. '  * 

The  truth? 

' '  Yes ! ' '  cried  her  heart.    ' '  Yes,  yes,  yes ! ' ' 


CHAPTER  V 


A  DEAD  FINGER  POINTS 


WHEN  Lila  arrived  at  the  studio  the  following  morn- 
ing, Dorothy  was  working  at  an  enormous  poster 
that  was  stretched  across  an  easel.  Over  a  blouse  and 
skirt,  she  wore  a  blue  smock — her  "badge  of  the  dilet- 
tante," as  she  called  it.  "No  self-respecting  artist  would 
be  caught  dead  in  one,"  she  always  said. 

She  leaned  forward  and  kissed  Lila. 

"Be  careful  you  don't  get  painted,"  she  laughed.  "I'm 
a  mess,  and  you  look  like  the  latest  thing  from  Paris." 

Lila  removed  her  wrap  and  revealed  herself  in  one  of 
her  prettiest  trousseau  frocks. 

"I  didn't  sleep  a  wink,"  she  remarked,  as  she  drew  off 
her  gloves,  "and  I  thought  Herbert  would  never  leave  this 
morning.  I  think  my  manner  aroused  his  suspicions. 
Yesterday  he  was  keen  about  getting  to  the  office,  but  this 
morning — "    She  shrugged.    "Where  is  the  fatal  letter?" 

Dorothy  unlocked  a  cabinet  and  drew  forth  a  long 
envelope  bearing  the  official  letterhead  of  the  War  Depart- 
ment.    Lila  tore  it  open  with  trembling  fingers. 

"Oh,"  she  gasped,  after  a  moment.  "How  awful! 
They're  turning  his  insurance  over  to  me — as  his  fiancee. 
I  never  knew  he'd  left  it  to  me." 

"Jack  Farquahar's?"  Dorothy  came  to  look  over  her 
shoulder. 

Lila  bit  her  lip. 

"What  am  I  going  to  do?" 

"You  don't  want  to  accept  it?" 

19 
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' '  Heavens,  no !    I  'd  feel  like  a  thief. ' ' 

"And  he  had  no  relatives?" 

"None  that  he  ever  mentioned.  You  see,  we  knew  each 
other  such  a  short  time.  And  I  wouldn't  exactly  care  to 
start  an  investigation.  It  might  prove  a — er — ^boome- 
rang." 

Dorothy  nodded  absently. 

"Why  not  accept  the  money — ten  thousand,  isn't  it? — 
and  turn  it  over  to  one  of  the  funds  for  disabled  vet- 
erans?" she  suggested. 

Lila  stared  at  her  admiringly. 

"How  quickly  you  think  of  a  way  out.  It's  the  very 
thing,  of  course." 

She  rose  and  went  quickly  to  Dorothy's  desk. 

"  I  '11  write  the  letter  now,  if  I  may  use  your  stationery. ' ' 

She  scribbled  rapidly  with  the  plumed  pen  on  Dorothy's 
pretty  gray  paper,  with  its  silver-embossed  street  number. 

"There!"  she  said,  using  the  blotter  with  satisfaction. 
"If  the  money  comes  here,  you'll  have  to  pretend  to  be  me 
and  sign  for  it.  And  then — "  she  stopped  suddenly, 
struck  by  a  thought.  "You'll  have  to  make  the  donation, 
too,  Dot.     It  mustn't  come  from  me." 

Dorothy  laid  down  her  brushes;  her  pretty  brows  con- 
tracted a  frown. 

"I  can't  do  that." 

"But  don't  you  see  that  it  is  impossible  for  me  to  ap- 
pear in  the  thing?"  urged  Lila.  "Everybody  knows  I 
haven't  ten  thousand  dollars  to  give  to  charity.  Dad's 
always  kept  me  frightfully  short,  because  I'm  so  extrava- 
gant, and  it's  too  early  for  Herbert  to  have  given  me  so 
much." 

"Why  not  send  it  in  as  an  anonymous  contribution  'in 
memory  of  Jack  Farquahar, '  or  something  like  that  ? ' '  sug- 
gested the  resourceful  Dorothy. 

"Splendid!"  Lila's  eyes  sparkled.  "I  must  run  now, 
I've  promised  to  meet  Herbert  down  town  for  lunch." 
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Dorothy  laughed. 

"Can't  you  two  love  birds  be  parted  for  more  than  three 
hours  ? ' ' 

''We  wouldn't  be  parted  for  one  hour,  if  I  could  help 
it,"  declared  Lila  unblushingly.  "Oh,  I'm  gone  all  right. 
Dot." 

"I  should  say  you  are!"  sighed  Dorothy.  "It  seems 
strange — "     She  checked  herself  suddenly. 

Lila  raised  her  brows. 

"You  were  going  to  say  that  it  seems  strange  that  I 
could  forget  one  man  so  completely  and  fall  so  frantically 
in  love  with  another,  weren't  you?" 

Dorothy  nodded,  a  little  smile  playing  around  her  pretty 
mouth. 

"I  rather  liked  your  Jack  Farquahar,  you  know,  even 
though  I  never  saw  him.  What  was  he  like,  Lila?  I  don't 
mean  in  looks.  You  showed  me  his  photo — but  the  man 
himself." 

Lila  shrugged  carelessly. 

* '  I  hardly  know.  I  'm  afraid  it  was  only  his  looks  I  was 
thinking  about.  I  was  such  a  romantic  little  fool!  Oh, 
he  was  fascinating  enough — one  of  the  savage,  ruthless 
sort,  you  Imow.  A  man  of  that  type  is  frightfully  difficult, 
especially  as  a  husband,  I  should  think.  Thank  Heaven, 
Herbert's  not  like  that!" 

"But  Jack  sounds  so  interesting." 

"He  was  interesting,"  Lila  said,  as  she  drew  on  her 
gloves.  "He  swept  me  off  my  feet.  We'd  known  each 
other  only  a  week  when  he  proposed  to  me." 

"Were  you  very  sad  when  he  went  away?" 

"I  don't  know,"  answered  Lila  thoughtfully.  "It  all 
seems  so  unreal  now — like  a  play.  But  I  guess  I  thought 
I  was  broken-hearted." 

She  sprang  up  and  slipped  back  into  her  wrap. 

"I'll  be  late,  and  Herbert  detests  being  kept  waiting. 
Dot,  don't  make  me  talk  about  that  old  episode.     I  want 
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to  forget,  and  there's  no  reason  now  why  I  shouldn't." 
It  was  nearly  a  month  later  that  Dorothy  rang  her  up 

one  evening  while  she  was  dressing  for  dinner. 

**Can  you  manage  to  come  here  at  once,  Lila?    I  can't 

tell   you   over   the   phone,   but   there's   some   unexpected 

trouble!" 


CHAPTER  VI 

EFFECTIVE  TEARS 

THAT  the  door  of  Lila  's  dressing  room  happened  to  be 
ajar  as  she  talked  over  the  telephone  to  Dorothy,  and 
that  Herbert  happened  to  be  passing  through  the  hall 
at  that  moment,  was  one  of  those  maddening  coincidences 
that  occur  in  real  life  with  even  more  devastating  surety 
than  in  fiction. 

He  had  paused  at  the  door,  arrested  by  a  lover-like  im- 
pulse to  kiss  Lila  before  going  to  his  dressing  room.  They 
were  dining  out,  and  he  had  just  come  from  his  office,  with 
only  time  enough  to  change — to  be  late  for  an  appointment 
was  to  Herbert  the  second  of  the  Seven  Deadly  Sins — ^but 
his  infatuation  for  Lila  was  strong  enough  to  make  him 
risk  it. 

With  his  hand  outstretched  to  open  the  door  wide,  he 
heard  Lila's  voice: 

"Dot,  you  frighten  me!  "What  is  it?  What  has  hap- 
pened?" 

And,  a  moment  later,  with  a  hint  of  panic  in  her 
voice : 

"What  man?  ...  I  don't  .  .  .  No,  no,  don't  tell  me 
over  the  telephone,  if  it 's — it 's  .  .  .  Yes,  I  '11  come  at  once, 
...  At  once,  Dot!" 

Herbert  saw  her  hang  up  the  receiver.  He  saw  also  that 
her  hand  was  shaking.     And  then  he  spoke  sternly  to  her. 

She  whirled  around  to  face  him.  Her  face  was  drained 
of  color,  but  she  forced  a  welcoming  smile  to  her  pale 
lips. 
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"Darling,  I  didn't  hear  you  come  in,"  she  hurried  to 
him,  her  slim  arms  outstretched.  He  kissed  her  rather 
coldly,  held  her  at  arm's  length,  and  searched  her  face 
with  his  candid  gaze. 

"What  were  you  saying  to  Dorothy?" 

The  necessity  for  an  immediate  fib  nearly  made  her 
dizzy. 

"Oh — I — she  wants  me  to  come  to  her  at  once.  She — 
she's  in  some  sort  of  trouble — " 

"You  said  you  were  frightened,"  he  reminded  her 
sternly. 

"Yes,  yes — for  her,"  insisted  Lila  feverishly. 

"You  mentioned  a  man.    What  man?" 

"I  wish  I  knew!"  thought  Lila  desperately.  Aloud, 
she  said  hastily:  "That's  just  it.  It's  a — er — a  man 
who's  bothering  Dot,  pursuing  her,  you  know.  She — she 
can't  get  rid  of  him.  You  know  what  I  mean,"  she  ended 
lamely. 

Herbert's  eyes  were  stern.  A  flicker  of  jealous  suspicion 
had  lit  in  them. 

"I  know  of  no  one  more  capable  to  taking  care  of  her- 
self than  Dorothy  Caine.  It  strikes  me  that  she  could 
handle  any  man  pretty  well." 

"Not  this  one,"  insisted  Lila  desperately.  "I've  got 
to  go  to  her,  Herbert.  Really,  I  must,  darling.  I 
promised. ' ' 

Herbert  took  out  his  watch  deliberately. 

"In  half  an  hour  we're  due  to  leave  for  dinner.  You 
know  I  can't  tolerate  tardiness.  You  haven't  time  to  go 
to  Dorothy." 

"Oh,  but  I  have.  I'm  nearly  dressed,  you  see.  All 
but  my  gown.  I'll  simply  throw  it  on  and  rush  up- 
town and  be  back  here  again  before  you're  ready  your- 
self." 

Herbert  studied  her  face  deliberately,  noting  her  sud- 
denly flushed  cheeks,  her  averted  eyes. 
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"I  will  go  with  you,"  he  announced. 

Panic  seized  Lila,  but  she  clung  to  a  semblance  of  out- 
ward calm. 

"No,  no,  darling.  It  isn't  at  all  necessary.  I  can  make 
it  so  much  quicker — " 

"If  a  man  is  annoying  Dorothy,"  he  accented  the  "if" 
in  a  way  that  gave  Lila  sudden  chills,  "you  will  need  me 
to  send  him  properly  about  his  business." 

' '  Oh,  Dot  wouldn  't  like  that ! ' '  declared  Lila.    ' '  She— ' ' 

Herbert  took  her  by  both  arms. 

"See  here,  Lila,"  he  said  quietly,  "you're  not  telling 
me  the  truth.  If  there's  a  man  at  Dorothy's  studio,  he's 
somebody  you  know  and  want  to  see!  he's  an  old  suitor, 
maybe  a  fiance."  Jealousy  was  burning  now  in  Herbert's 
eyes.    His  fingers  hurt  her  arms. 

On  a  sudden  desperate  impulse,  Lila  took  refuge  in 
tears. 

"You — ^you're  i-insulting.  You  s-suspect  me  of  awful 
things.  I  wish  I'd  n-never  m-married  you!"  With  her 
face  buried  in  her  hands,  she  wept  convincingly. 

They  were  the  first  tears  that  Herbert  had  ever  seen 
her  shed.  They  terrified  him.  He  was  routed.  He  asked 
her  pardon,  dragging  her  hands  from  her  face  and  kissing 
away  the  drops  that  lingered  on  her  long  lashes. 

Lila  seized  her  advantage  instantly. 

"I'll  forgive  you,"  she  promised  prettily,  "if  you  prove 
you  trust  me  by  letting  me  go  to  Dot — alone.  Anyway," 
she  played  another  trump,  "we  couldn't  make  it  together 
and  be  in  time  for  dinner.     So  just  let  me  run.  ..." 

In  the  car — fortunately  it  had  not  been  returned  to  the 
garage  after  bringing  Herbert  from  down  town — Lila  tried 
to  gather  her  thoughts.  Now  that  she  was  alone,  terror 
took  possession  of  her.  She  shivered  in  her  furs ;  her  hands 
were  clammy. 

But  terror  of  what?  she  asked  herself.  At  Dorothy's 
studio,  a  man  was  waiting  to  see  her.     She  told  herself 
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that  she  was  being  an  idiot  to  let  that  simple  face  de- 
moralize her.  But  who  was  the  man?  Why  was  she  so 
frightened?  Jack  Farquahar  was  dead  and  buried.  But 
intuition  told  her  that  some  phantom  from  the  past  had 
risen  and  was  waiting  for  her  behind  the  bronze-green 
door  of  Dorothy's  cheery  studio. 

She  lifted  her  gloved  hand  and  sounded  the  old  brass 
knocker. 


CHAPTER  VII 

AN   OFFICIAL   NEMESIS 

DOROTHY  herself  opened  the  door  to  Lila's  knock. 
She  was  wearing  a  gleaming  crystal  gown  that,  at 
any  other  time,  would  have  evoked  expressions  of  admira- 
tion from  Lila. 

At  the  sight  of  Lila's  face,  she  uttered  a  cry. 

"You  dear  thing.  I  didn't  mean  to  frighten  you  out 
of  your  wits.  It's  nothing  terrible,  really,  but  it  was  use- 
less to  talk  about  it  over  the  telephone." 

She  drew  Lila  into  the  lighted  studio.  A  middle-aged 
man,  with  a  gray  mustache,  rose  from  a  chair  beside  the 
big  fireplace. 

"This  is  Mr.  Jackson,  Lila.  lie  has  called  about  the 
— the  insurance  of  your  late  fiance.  Miss  Latham  will  at- 
tend to  everything,  Mr.  Jackson.  You  see,"  she  explained 
to  Lila,  "Mr  Jackson— er — ^was  under  the  impression  that 
you  lived  here — or — yet."  Dorothy  was  floundering  a 
trifle,  and  Mr.  Jackson's  gaze  became  sharper,  as  he  looked 
from  one  to  the  other  of  the  two  girls. 

"Excuse  me.  Miss,  but  this  seems  a  bit  irregular  to  me. 
On  our  records,  Miss  Latham  claims  that  this  is  her  home, 
but  you,  miss,"  he  turned  to  Dorothy,  "went  and  tele- 
phoned her  to  come  here.    I  heard  you." 

Dorothy  bit  her  lip  and  made  an  inward  vow  to  have 
her  telephone  moved  to  her  dressing  room  in  the  morn- 
ing. 

"Perhaps  I  forgot  to  explain  that  Miss  Latham  was  only 
visiting  friends  for  a — er — few  days,"  she  said  gently. 
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"You  see,  Mr.  Jackson,  we're  both  in  a  frightful  hurry- 
to-night — we're  dining  out — and  you've  called  at  a  rather 
inconvenient  hour — " 

Mr.  Jackson  reached  for  his  hat. 

"I  can  come  back  to-morrow.  Miss.  It'll  be  better,  be- 
cause this  needs  looking  into  a  bit.  I  don't  know  as  I 
have  a  right  to  turn  these  papers  over  to  the  young  lady 
when  I  have  only  your  word — beg  pardon — that  she's  the 
right  lady — " 

"No,  no,"  Lila  protested  sharply,  giving  Dorothy  a 
meaning  look.  "I'd  rather  have  it  settled  to-night.  Never 
mind  about  dinner." 

Her  eyes  warned  Dorothy:  "I  may  not  be  able  to  get 
here  to-morrow."  Her  thoughts  were  busy  with  the  fear 
that  Herbert,  if  she  were  late  in  returning,  might  come 
to  the  studio  for  her  before  this  odious  Mr.  Jackson  should 
have  taken  himself  away. 

"What  do  you  want  by  way  of  proof  that  I  am — my- 
self?" she  demanded  haughtily  of  the  man. 

He  seemed  duly  impressed,  a  little  apologetic. 

"You  understand.  Miss,  that  it  is  in  no  way  my 
fault—" 

"Yes,  yes,  do  get  on,"  she  interrupted  impatiently. 
"What  do  you  want  for  identification?" 

"Well,  have  you  got  some  letters  that  are  addressed 
to  yourself,  or — " 

Letters ! 

Lila's  gaze  flew  to  Dorothy,  but  the  latter  shook  her 
head  slightly. 

Ah,  yes,  Dorothy  had  burned  the  envelopes  of  Jack  Far- 
quahar's  love  letters. 

Lila  looked  desperately  around  the  studio,  knowing  that 
the  situation  was  hopeless.  One  doesn't  ordinarily  find 
identifying  things  in  an  apartment,  where  one  is  not  at 
home. 

"Ah,  my  bag!"     She  caught  up  the  gold-mesh  trifle 
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from  the  table,  where  she'd  tossed  it.  ''It  has  my  name 
engraved  on  the  clasp," 

But,  even  as  Mr.  Jackson  reached  for  it,  she  snatched 
it  back. 

The  name  engraved  on  the  clasp  was  "Lila  Ware."  It 
had  been  one  of  her  wedding  presents. 

"This  isn't  the  bag,"  she  explained  hastily.  "It's — 
er — another  one." 

]\Ir.  Jackson's  expression  was  hardening. 

"Then  show  me  the  other  bag,  Miss." 

Lila  bit  her  lip. 

"I — ah — left  it  at  the  house  of  the  friend  I  visited  this 
evening."  She  looked  desperately  at  Dorothy,  who,  for 
once,  was  helpless. 

' '  See  here,  Miss, ' '  Mr.  Jackson  spoke  sternly,  * '  it  strikes 
me  there's  something  very  peculiar  about  all  this."  He 
glanced  down  at  the  official-looking  papers  in  his  hand. 
"It  says  here  that  you  served  in  France  during  the  war. 
Now,  Miss,  what  about  your  identification  papers,  for  one 
thing?" 

Lila  brightened. 

"I'd  forgotten  all  about  them." 

Mr.  Jackson  brightened,  too.     He  sighed  with  relief. 

"If  you'll  just  show  me  them,  Miss." 

Lila  took  a  step  forward,  stopped  short.  Despair  seized 
her. 

"They're  not  here,"  she  confessed  hollowly. 

Suspicion  flamed  anew  in  the  face  of  Dorothy's  un- 
welcome caller. 

"Where  are  they?"  he  demanded  shortly. 

"They're  at — at  the  home  of  a  friend,"  said  Lila  weakly, 
knowing  how  ridiculous  her  statement  sounded. 

Mr.  Jackson  was  righteously  angry. 

"Is  this  a  joke.  Miss?  Are  you  trying  to  make  a  monkey 
out  of  me?  See  here,  do  you  live  here,  or  don't  you? 
If  you  do,  can  you  tell  me  why  all  your  personal  belong- 
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ings  seem  to  be  at  the  home  of  a  friend  ? ' '  Sarcasm  tinged 
the  word  "friend,"  and  Lila  flushed  angrily. 

''You  are  impertinent,  Mr.  Jackson,"  she  was  beginning 
loftily,  when  the  knocker  on  the  studio  door  sounded  om- 
inously. 

"Herbert!"  said  Lila  to  herself. 


CHAPTER  VIII 

A  HUSBAND   AT   HER  HEELS 

HERBERT!"  whispered  Lila  warningly  in  Dorothy ^s 
ear,  as  she  nodded  toward  the  studio  door,  where 
the  knocker  sounded  imperatively. 

Dorothy,  who  had  started  toward  the  door  with  the 
intention  of  opening  it,  stopped  dead  in  her  tracks. 

Lila,  her  mind  working  frantically,  addressed  the  puz- 
zled and  half-angry  Mr.  Jackson : 

"I  must  go  now — at  once — or  I  shall  be  late  for  my 
dinner  party.  Perhaps,  after  all,  you'd  better  call  again 
to-morrow.     Make  it  around  eleven  o'clock,  please." 

He  looked  at  her  suspiciously.  She  could  fairly  see  him 
thinking:  "Aha!  That's  so  you'll  be  sure  to  be  here!" 
Or  was  it  only  her  guilty  conscience? 

''I'll  have  the  papers  for  you  to  see,"  she  told  him 
sweetly,  persuasively.  Somehow,  she  would  have  to  find 
time  to  go  to  her  father's  house  and  rummage  in  that 
old  trunk  in  which  she  kept  her  war  equipment  and 
souvenirs. 

"I'll  run  now.  Dot,"  she  said  to  Dorothy,  as  she  made 
for  the  door.  She  opened  it  quickly  and  almost  managed 
to  whisk  herself  out  before  Herbert  stepped  across  the 
threshold. 

A  heavy  velour  curtain  partially  obscured  the  view  of 
the  studio  from  the  doorway,  so  Herbert  caught  only  a 
glimpse  of  Dorothy  in  her  gleaming  gown.  But  even  that 
glimpse  revealed  her  as  very  lovely  and  radiant,  not  at 
all  the  harassed  and  worried  young  woman  who  was  sup- 
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posed  to  be  attempting  to  stem  the  infatuation  of  an  un- 
wanted suitor. 

His  quick  glance,  resting  sharply  on  Mr.  Jackson,  told 
him  that  the  man  was  not  the  type  to  inspire  jealousy  in 
a  husband  who  had  every  reason  not  to  underestimate  his 
own  good  looks. 

But,  as  Lila  hurried  him  out,  clinging  prettily  to  his 
arm,  and  chattering  vivaciously,  he  heard  the  man  say  to 
Dorothy : 

"Well,  then,  you  tell  Miss  Latham  to  be  sure  to  meet 
me  at  eleven  o'clock  to-morrow — " 

Herbert  put  Lila  into  the  car  before  he  opened  the 
attack.  Even  in  the  throes  of  suspicion  and  jealousy,  he 
wouldn't  be  late  for  dinner. 

"Now,  Lila,  what's  this?"  he  demanded.  "That  chap 
referred  to  you  as  'Miss  Latham.'  " 

Lila  was  taken  aback,  but  she  was  ready. 

"Oh,  5'es,"  she  assented  brightly.  "He  knew  me  as 
Dorothy's  friend,  before  I  was  married,  and  I  daresay  she 
never  thought  to  tell  him  about  our  marriage.  It  wouldn't 
have  interested  him,  anyway." 

"Indeed?"  remarked  Herbert  icily.  "If  he  has  no 
interest  in  you,  why  does  he  expect  to  meet  you  to-mor- 
row morning  at  eleven  o'clock?" 

"Oh,  Heavens,  how  much  did  he  hear  while  I  was  rat- 
tling on?"  Lila  groaned  to  herself. 

She  explained  slowly,  sparring  for  time:  "I  want  to 
talk  to  him  to-morrow  very  seriously  about  Dorothy.  There 
wasn't  time,  to-night.  You  see,  darling,  I  didn't  want  to 
keep  you  waiting."  Her  hand  sought  his,  and  she  lifted 
her  lovely  little  face,  her  red  lips  fairly  begging  for  kisses. 

But  Herbert  was  not  to  be  cajoled. 

"If  you  meet  this  person,  you  must  consent  to  my  ac- 
companying you.  Remember  that  I  have  rather  old- 
fashioned  views  about  marriage.  I  refuse  to  permit  my 
wife  to  make  engagements  with  other  men." 
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''But,  darling,  he's  so  old  and  ugly.  You  can't  possibly 
think—" 

''What  you  think  and  what  I  think  is  not  always  what 
the  world  thinks." 

*'But,  for  Dorothy's  sake,  I  must  see  him,"  wailed  Lila. 

**I  am  not  sure  that  Dorothy  is  a  proper  friend  for  you, 
Lila,"  said  Herbert,  with  dignity.  "I  know  nothing  about 
her  morals,  but  it  strikes  me  that  she's  very  careless  of 
appearances  when  she  chooses  to  live  without  a  chaperon 
and  to  receive  men  in  her  studio." 

Lila  was  too  distressed  over  her  own  problem,  at  the 
time,  to  resent  this  criticism  of  Dorothy;  but  she  resolved 
not  to  forget  it. 

""What  would  I  have  done  without  Dot  in  all  this  beastly 
mess?"  she  thought.  "I'd  even  fight  Herbert,  for  her 
sake." 

Before  the  car  drew  up  at  the  home  of  the  friends  with 
whom  they  were  to  dine,  she  had  thought  of  a  way  to  see 
Mr.  Jackson  without  Herbert's  knowing  of  it.  Or  so  she 
hoped. 

She  slipped  her  hand  under  his  arm  and  said,  with  all 
the  innocence  of  a  child : 

"You're  right,  darling.  About  that  man,  I  mean.  I'd 
better  not  see  him,  perhaps."  That  wasn't  exactly  a  lie, 
she  comforted  herself.  She  certainly  wouldn't  see  him, 
if  she  didn't  have  to,  because  her  sixth  sense  predicted 
disaster  in  the  interview  with  Mr.  Jackson. 

"Then  you  won't?"  demanded  Herbert,  eagerly  taking 
her  hands. 

"I'll  go  spend  the  morning  with  Dad."  She  managed 
the  evasion  neatly.  Besides,  she  had  to  go  to  her  father's 
to  get  those  papers;  the  visit  would  kill  two  birds  with 
one  stone.  "You  can  drop  me  there  on  your  way  down- 
town. ' ' 

So  it  was  arranged.  Herbert  dropped  Lila  at  her 
father's  house  at  ten  o'clock  the  following  morning.     Lila 
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reckoned  that,  with  luck,  she  would  just  have  time  to  find 
the  papers  and  make  a  dash  for  Dorothy's  by  eleven. 

It  was  tiresome  work,  rummaging  in  the  old  trunk.  Un- 
comfortable, too — like  stirring  the  ghosts  of  the  dead; 
there  were  so  many  souvenirs  of  the  past. 

At  quarter  to  eleven,  she  ran  down  the  front  steps,  the 
precious  documents  safely  tucked  in  her  bag, 

Herbert,  looking  very  grim,  was  sitting  in  the  car  at  the 
curb,  smoking  a  cigarette. 


CHAPTER  IX 

THE    COMPARTMENT   THAT   WASN't    SECRET 

AT  the  sight  of  Herbert  in  the  motor  at  the  curb,  Lila 
stopped  dead.  Her  heart  began  to  pound  and  the 
blood  rushed  into  her  cheeks.  She  was  a  lovely  and  ra- 
diant picture  of  guilt.  At  least,  that  was  the  way  she 
felt,  and  that  was  the  way  she  looked  to  Herbert. 

Feeling  that  some  explanation  was  necessary,  yet  not 
knowing  what  to  say,  she  trotted  up  to  him,  masking  her 
discomfort  with  a  brilliant  smile. 

"I  passed  your  father  in  his  car,  after  I  left  you,"  said 
Herbert.     "He  was  on  his  way  down  town." 

Inwardly  Lila  thanked  him  for  the  tip. 

"I  know,"  she  nodded  brightly.  "Wasn't  it  stupid  of 
me  to  be  so  late  that  I  missed  him  ? ' ' 

"It's  been  three  quarters  of  an  hour  since  you  entered 
the  house  and  found  him  gone."  Herbert  looked  at  her 
with  a  serious  question  in  his  eyes. 

"I  do  believe  he  thinks  I  went  to  Dad's  to  meet  a 
man,"  thought  Lila.  She  rather  thrilled  at  Herbert's 
jealousy,  for  she  was  still  too  much  in  love  to  find  it 
tiresome. 

"I  know,  darling."  She  looked  adorably  penitent. 
"But  I  couldn't  resist  going  over  the  house  a  bit,  just — 
well,  just  to  see  that  the  servants  were  looking  after  Dad 
properly, '  * 

Herbert's  brows  lifted  significantly. 

"I  never  knew  that  you  concerned  yourself  very  much 
with  your  father's  comfort,  Lila,"  he  said,  adding  more 
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gently:  "it  was  the  only  fault  I  ever  had  to  find  with 
you,  sweetheart." 

"I  know,  darling.  I've  never  been  half  nice  enough 
to  Dad.  I've  always  just  taken  him  for  granted,  and  he 
didn't  seem  to  mind — much.  But  loving  you  has  taught 
me  much.  I'm  sorry  that  I  was  such  an  indifferent 
daughter." 

Herbert  melted  at  once.  He  could  never  resist  Lila 
when  she  talked  about  her  love  for  him. 

"Let's  go  for  a  drive  and  have  an  early  lunch  some- 
where," he  suggested.  "It's  too  late  to  go  down  to  the 
office  this  morning." 

Lila's  heart  sank.  It  was  already  eleven  o'clock.  The 
horrible  Mr.  Jackson  would  be  even  now  awaiting  her  at 
Dorothy's  studio  and  getting  more  suspicious  every  mo- 
ment.    If  she  didn't  show  up  at  all — 

She  shuddered.  She  had  visions  of  Mr.  Jackson  track- 
ing her  down  and  discovering  that  Miss  Latham,  the 
fiancee  of  the  late  Captain  Jack  Farquahar,  buried  in 
France,  was  Mrs.  Herbert  Ware.  In  that  event,  of  course, 
there 'd  be  no  keeping  the  truth  from  Herbert,  with  every- 
thing happening  right  under  his  nose. 

Again  she  heard  herself  saying  to  Herbert,  "Darling, 
there  was  never  anyone  but  you!" 

So  she  had  to  agree  to  Herbert's  suggestion  that  they 
lunch  together.  At  any  other  time  she  would  have  adored 
it.  She  loved  him  so  much  that  there  was  a  delicious 
thrill  in  going  out  to  lunch  with  him. 

She  said,  over  the  luncheon  table,  not  meaning  to  be 
flippant : 

"Do  you  know,  darling,  this  isn't  a  bit  like  being  mar- 
ried. I  think  marriages  would  be  much  happier,  if  people 
pretended  to  be  lovers,  sometimes,  instead  of  husband  and 
wife." 

Herbert  looked  so  shocked  that  she  was  actually 
frightened. 
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"No  doubt  this  idea  comes  from  association  with  your 
artist  friend,"  he  said  stiffly.  "If  she  has  told  you  such 
things,  please  don't  lower  yourself  in  my  regard  by  re- 
peating them." 

Quick  tears  sprang  to  Lila's  eyes.  The  rest  of  the 
luncheon  choked  her.  She  left  Herbert  directly  afterward, 
with  only  a  murmured  word  of  farewell. 

It  was  their  first  quarrel. 

Herbert,  motoring  down  town,  felt  it  keenly.  He  was 
half  inclined  to  go  back  uptown  and  make  it  up  with 
Lila.  It  was  only  because  he  was  both  stubborn  and  jeal- 
ous that  he  held  to  his  resolution  to  punish  her  a  trifle ; 
he  hoped  it  would  make  her  seriously  consider  lessening 
her  friendship  with  Dorothy.  Herbert  wouldn't  admit, 
even  to  himself,  how  jealous  he  was  of  that  friendship. 
He  wanted  Lila  to  have  no  room  in  her  heart,  or  thoughts, 
for  anyone  but  himself. 

By  four  o'clock  he  had  fallen  into  a  mood  that  was  a 
mixture  of  hurt  feelings  and  humility.  He  decided  that 
he'd  been  rather  brutal  to  Lila.  It  occurred  to  him  that 
both  last  night  and  to-day  he  had  been  very  near 
quarreling  with  her  and  he  had  said,  or  insinuated,  some 
harsh  things.  Instead  of  apologizing  with  words,  which 
was  really  asking  too  much  of  him  for  such  a  trifle,  he 
would  make  a  subtle  bid  for  forgiveness  bv  buying  her  a 
gift. 

After  an  hour  at  Tiffany's,  he  emerged  with  a  typically 
conventional  gift:  a  diamond  and  sapphire  bracelet.  Of 
course,  Lila  had  several  diamond  bracelets,  but  they  were 
the  fashion,  so  a  smart  woman  could  scarcely  have  too 
many  of  them,  provided  she  didn't  wear  them  all  at  once. 
At  least,  so  Herbert's  mind  reasoned. 

Lila  wasn't  at  home  when  he  arrived.  He  debated  the 
matter  of  presenting  his  gift.  It  would  scarcely  be  com- 
patible with  his  dignity  to  hand  it  to  her  and  be  forced  to 
say  that  it  was  his  apology.    Rather,  let  her  find  it  tucked 
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away  somewhere;  she  would  understand.  But  he  must 
put  it  in  a  place  where  she  wouldn't  miss  it. 

Her  jewel  case!  The  very  place.  They  were  dining 
out  again  that  night.  She  would  have  to  open  the  case 
to  get  her  pearls  and  her  rings. 

He  slipped  into  her  dressing  room,  feeling  absurdly  un- 
comfortable and  undignified.  The  jewel  case  was  on  the 
dressing  table.  The  gown  she  was  to  wear,  a  charming 
creation  of  cream  lace  and  pale  green  chiffon,  was  spread 
across  the  couch.  Her  green  and  silver  slippers  were  on 
the  floor  beside  it.  A  negligee  of  rose  crepe,  banded  with 
white  fox,  hung  over  the  back  of  a  chair;  Lila's  perfume 
emanated  from  it. 

Herbert  possessed  a  duplicate  key  to  Lila's  jewel  case, 
a  fact  of  which  she  was  not  aware.  The  case  had  been 
one  of  his  engagement  gifts  to  her,  and  he  had  kept  one 
key,  thinking  fondly  that  it  was  always  the  way  of  women 
to  lose  their  keys,  and  how,  when  the  inevitable  happened 
to  Lila,  he  could  come  forward  and  save  the  expensive 
box  from  the  chisel  of  a  locksmith. 

He  opened  the  case  and  prepared  to  drop  into  it  the 
diamond  and  sapphire  bracelet.  But  his  fingers  acci- 
dentally touched  a  spring.  Even  he,  who  had  purchased 
the  case,  had  not  known  of  the  secret  compartment. 

The  compartment  opened  and  disclosed  to  Herbert's 
astonished  eyes  a  ring — a  circlet  of  small  diamonds,  very 
like  a  wedding  ring.  But  Lila's  wedding  ring  was  of 
gold.  Inside  the  circlet  that  glittered  in  Herbert's  palm 
was  a  tiny  inscription. 

He  read  it  and  gasped. 


CHAPTER  X 


THE  TELLTALE  KING 


LILA  was  having  tea  with  Dorothy  in  the  studio.  She 
I  had  rushed  there  immediately  Herbert  had  left  her 
after  that  ill-omened  luncheon.  But  Mr,  Jackson  had  not 
arrived.     She  breathed  easier  again. 

It  was  now  nearly  five  o'clock,  and  still  he  hadn't  put 
in  an  appearance. 

"Why  doesn't  the  wretch  show  up?"  Lila  fumed  to 
Dorothy.  "I've  had  enough  trouble  getting  here  at  all; 
I  certainly  can't  risk  the  same  thing  every  day."  She 
had  told  Dorothy  all  that  had  happened  between  herself 
and  Herbert,  not  even  reserving  Herbert's  unkind  words 
as  to  Dorothy. 

"Poor  old  Herbert!"  laughed  Dorothy.  "He's  about 
as  near  hating  me  as  a  nice  young  man  can  be." 

"It's  only  because  he's  jealous,"  Lila  defended  him 
quickly,  proud  of  her  husband's  love  for  her.  "He  really 
admires  you  very  much.  Dot — like  all  other  men. ' ' 

Dorothy  shook  her  pretty  head,  a  quizzical  smile  in  her 
hazel  eyes. 

"Not  nearly  as  many  men  admire  me  as  you  pretend  to 
think.  I'm  not  clinging  enough,  Lila.  Men  like  sweet, 
soft,  cuddly  creatures — like  you.  I'm  too  inclined  to  stand 
on  my  own  feet  when  trouble  comes." 

"Well,  Heaven  knows  I'm  learning!"  breathed  Lila 
fervently.  "Or  am  I,  too,  standing  on  yours?  Oh,  Dot, 
you  mustn't  let  me  down.    I'd  die,  if  I  lost  Herbert." 

"Didn't  you  feel  that  you'd  die  that  night  in  France 
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when  your  fiance  moved  up  the  line  and  you  two  were 
torn  apart  on  the  very  eve  of  your  wedding?" 

Lila  moved  uncomfortably  under  Dorothy's  direct  gaze. 

"I  guess  so.  I  don't  remember  now.  It's  frightful, 
Dot,  the  way  one  changes." 

Dorothy  said  abruptly:     "I  don't  believe  I'd  change." 

"But  you've  never  been  really  in  love,"  countered  Lila 
quickly.  And  then,  when  Dorothy  didn't  answer,  she 
asked:    "Have  you?" 

Dorothy  rose  and  walked  to  the  window.  Leaning  her 
bright  head  against  a  blue  velour  curtain,  she  stared  down 
into  the  canon  of  the  street. 

"I've  had  my  dreams,"  she  said,  after  a  time,  in  a  low 
voice. 

Lila  laughed  softly. 

"Dreams!"  she  scoffed.  "So  did  I,  when  I  was  very 
young  and  very  silly.     But  now — I  know  reality." 

"Then  you  didn't  really  love  Captain  Farquahar?" 

* '  No, ' '  said  Lila  flatly,  defiantly.  ' '  He  was  fascinating, 
and  I  was  crazy." 

"And  yet,  after  he  sailed,  and  before  you  left  for  France, 
you  used  to  rush  here  every  afternoon  to  see  if  there  was 
a  letter,"  Dorothy  reminded  her  gently. 

"C'etait  la  guerre!"  declared  Lila.  "He  was  so  hand- 
some in  a  uniform,  and  it  was  my  first  engagement." 

"But  when  you  got  to  France?" 

"It  was  worse,"  confessed  Lila  frankly.  "We  were 
mad  about  each  other,  for  the  little  time  it  lasted.  That's 
why,  in  our  anguish  at  being  parted  on  the  night  before 
our  wedding,  we  did  such  a  crazy  thing  as  to  make  that 
pledge  in  the  presence  of  all  those  officers.  In  the  light 
of  reason,  the  whole  affair  was  absurd.  As  if  we  two 
could  bind  the  future  against  time  and  circumstances  and 
death!" 

"But  Captain  Farquahar  believed  in  your  pledge.  He 
trusted  you!" 
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Lila  sprang  to  her  feet  with  an  impatient  exclamation. 

"For  Heaven's  sake,  Dot,  stop  talking  about  him!  He 
seems  to  fascinate  you.  And  I  want  to  forget  that  he  ever 
lived.  Of  course,  I'm  sorry,  and  all  that,"  she  added 
more  slowly,  "but  it's  life  and  fate,  and  one  isn't  to  blame 
for  what  happens." 

"No,"  murmured  Dorothy,  since  Lila's  remark  was  in 
the  tone  of  a  question,  but  her  gaze  was  remote,  and  she 
seemed  to  be  thinking  of  the  past. 

At  half-past  five,  Lila  despaired  of  Mr.  Jackson's  putting 
in  an  appearance. 

"Tell  the  beast  that  I'll  be  in  around  noon  to-morrow," 
she  said,  with  a  resigned  sigh,  as  she  kissed  Dorothy  and 
left. 

All  the  way  home,  she  hummed  a  tune  under  her  breath. 
She  was  eager  to  see  Herbert ;  she  wanted  the  reassurance 
of  his  kisses,  after  that  incident  at  luncheon.  It  was  de- 
licious to  be  on  the  very  verge  of  a  quarrel,  because  it 
would  be  so  sweet  to  make  it  up.  She  decided  to  forgive 
Herbert,  for,  of  course,  he  would  ask  her  to  do  so ;  but  she 
would  appear  a  trifle  reluctant.  It  would  be  pleasant  to 
feel  her  power. 

There  was  no  sign  of  Herbert  as  she  entered  the  house 
and  tripped  upstairs.  Not  home  yet,  she  thought,  as  she 
opened  the  door  of  her  dressing  room. 

On  the  threshold,  she  paused  and  almost  screamed. 

Herbert  confronted  her.  He  was  standing  before  her 
dressing  table,  and  her  jewel  case  lay  open  in  front  of 
him.    He  held  out  something  that  glittered. 

Lila  didn't  need  to  be  told  what  that  something  was. 

"This  ring!"  said  Herbert  thickly.  "It's  a  wedding 
ring.     It 's  inscribed  inside :    *  From  Jack. '  ' ' 


CHAPTER  XI 

THE  VERY,   VERY  WEAK  EXPLANATION 

LILA  stared  silently  at  the  ring  in  Herbert's  palm, 
■i     She  knew  that  she  must  say  something,  but  she  was 
unable  to  speak. 

This  was  a  terrifying  experience — like  a  nightmare 
in  which  one  tries  to  run  away  from  some  dreaded  thing 
and  makes  no  progress  at  all.  Lila's  mind  simply  re- 
fused to  work;  she  could  not  escape  the  fact  of  that 
ring. 

Jack  Farquahar  had  given  it  to  her  in  France.  It  was 
his  engagement  ring,  but  it  was  also  to  be  her  wedding 
ring.  He  had  slipped  it  on  her  finger,  with  a  look  of 
reverence  in  his  gray  eyes  that  had  belied  his  laughing 
words:  "I  couldn't  afford  an  engagement  ring  worthy 
of  you,  sweetheart,  and  it's  impossible  to  buy  one  here, 
even  if  I  could.  This  will  have  to  do  for  both."  She 
remembered  how  he  had  kissed  her  hands  as  he  spoke. 
''You'll  wear  it  always,  Lila?" 

That  was  the  true  story  of  the  ring  she  had  foolishly 
kept. 

With  Herbert's  cold,  accusing  eyes  upon  her,  she 
moistened  her  dry  lips,  opened  her  mouth.  Finally,  to 
her  own  astonishment,  she  heard  herself  saying  calmly: 

"Oh,  that!"  She  even  laughed  a  little.  "It  doesn't 
belong  to  me.    It's — it's  May  Yarney's," 

How  clever  I  am,  she  thought,  to  remember  in  this 
moment  that  May's  husband's  name  is  Jack! 

Herbert  looked  from  Lila  to  the  ring. 
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"What  is  it  doing  in  your  jewel  case — in  a  secret  com- 
partment?" 

That  was  a  facer.  Lila  hadn't  thought  of  that.  So  she 
seized  eagerly  on  the  last  phrase. 

"Isn't  it  amusing  about  that  secret  compartment?"  she 
rattled  on.  "I  didn't  know  of  it  until  just  the  other  day. 
Why  didn't  you  tell  me,  darling?" 

Herbert  waved  aside  the  question. 

"What  is  Mrs.  Varney's  ring  doing  in  your  posses- 
sion?" 

"WeU,  what  was  it  doing?"  thought  Lila  desperately. 

"I — I  can't  tell  you,"  she  said,  ironically  aware  of  the 
truth  of  that  statement. 

Herbert  made  an  impatient  gesture.  His  expression  had 
been  stony,  but  anger  and  jealousy  now  began  to  flame  in 
his  eyes. 

"Either  you  will  tell  me,  or  I  will  ask  Mrs.  Varney 
myself,"  he  said  deliberately. 

Lila  flushed  to  the  roots  of  her  hair. 

"Oh,  Herbert,  you  wouldn't  so  humiliate  me?" 

He  took  a  step  toward  her.  His  eyes  were  blazing  now 
and  his  fists  were  clenched. 

"There's  nothing  I  wouldn't  do  to  find  out  the  truth 
about  you.    You  are  in  love  with  a  man  named  Jack ! ' ' 

"Herbert!"  There  was  panic  in  her  cry.  She  really 
thought  for  a  moment  that  he  had  discovered  her  secret. 

Then  she  realized  that  he  was  only  guessing.  She  pulled 
herself  together  with  an  effort. 

"The  explanation  of  the  ring  is  not  my  secret,"  she  said, 
with  dignity.  "If  you  force  me  to  tell  you,  it  will — it 
will  be  a  great  breach  of — of  confidence  and  faith." 

That  sounded  good,  she  thought.  It  ought  to  have 
weight  with  Herbert,  to  whom  keeping  faith  was  every- 
thing. 

It  did.  He  hesitated  and  looked  at  her  uncertainly. 
Lila  snatched  at  the  chance  his  wavering  offered. 
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She  flung  herself  into  his  arms. 

"Oh,  Herbert,  don't  you  trust  me?"  she  wailed,  in  very 
genuine  distress.  "Everj'thing  I  d-do  or  s-say  you  t-think 
is  w-wrong." 

A  little  mollified,  Herbert  smoothed  her  hair. 

"Then  why  do  you  act  so  mysteriously?  Why  are  you 
so  evasive?" 

"I-I  can't  h-help  it,"  sobbed  Lila.    "It's  m-my  nature." 

"It  is  not  impossible  to  overcome  one's  nature,"  coun- 
seled Herbert  solemnly.  "Especially,  if  one's  nature  gives 
pain  to  others.  We  must  all  change  ourselves  for  the 
better.    Don't  forget  that  marriage  exacts  much!" 

"How  could  I  forget?"  thought  Lila  wryly,  with  her 
face  buried  against  his  shoulder.  But  she  loved  him  de- 
liriously, for  all  that. 

"Hurry  and  dress  now,"  Herbert  admonished  her,  after 
a  time.  "We've  the  Forsythe  dinner  and  dance,  remem- 
ber.    We'll  talk  about  Mrs.  Varney's  ring  later." 

Lila  thanked  her  stars  for  the  respite.  She  waited  until 
she  heard  Herbert  in  his  bath;  then  she  sped  to  the  tele- 
phone and  rang  up  Dorothy.  But,  unfortunately,  Dor- 
othy had  gone  out  for  the  evening. 

Lila  was,  therefore,  forced  to  stand  on  her  own  feet. 

She  and  Herbert  were  descending  to  the  car  when  the 
butler  announced  to  her: 

"There's  a  person  asking  to  see  you,  Madame — a  ]\Ir. 
Jackson.  Shall  I  show  him  into  the  drawing-room?  He 
says  it  is  very  important." 

Her  head  whirling,  Lila  was  conscious  of  Herbert 's  sud- 
den painful  grasp  on  her  arm.  For  once  forgetful  of  the 
presence  of  a  servant,  he  hissed : 

"Jackson?    Jack!     That  ring!" 


CHAPTER  XII 

TRACKED ! 

TERRIFIED  by  the  knowledge  that  that  pest  of  a 
Jackson  was  even  now  on  her  threshold,  that  he  had 
discovered  her  masquerade,  Lila  had  yielded  to  an  over- 
powering feeling  of  resentment  against  Herbert. 

He  had  never  seen  her  angry  before,  and  she  rather 
awed  him  in  her  white  fury. 

"Don't  be  insulting,  Herbert!"  she  said  under  her 
breath,  flashing  him  a  furious  glance. 

To  the  butler,  with  his,  it  seemed  to  her,  supercilious 
smirk,  she  directed  sharply: 

"Show  Mr.  Jackson  into  the  drawing-room." 

"When  the  man  had  bowed  and  gone  to  do  her  bidding, 
she  turned  again  to  the  fairly  gaping  Herbert : 

"Please  do  me  the  favor  of  going  into  the  library  until 
I  have  settled  with  this— creature,"  she  said  icily.  "It's 
your  own  fault  that  he  is  here  to  annoy  me.  If  you'd 
let  me  attend  to  him  this  morning,  as  I'd  arranged — " 

Herbert  clutched  her  arm  tightly. 

"Swear  to  me,  Lila,  that  you're  not  in  love  with 
him." 

She  flung  him  a  glance  of  contemptuous  amusement. 

"You  saw  him,  didn't  you,  at  Dorothy's?  Doesn't  that 
answer  your  question?    If  not,  I  swear!" 

He  let  her  go,  at  that,  and  she  went  into  the  drawing- 
room. 

The  butler,  the  beautiful  room,  Lila  in  a  stunning  gown, 
with  pearls  about  her  throat  and  jewels  glittering  on  her 
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white  arms,  deeply  impressed  Mr.  Jackson.  He  explained 
humbly : 

''Sorry  to  bother  you  again,  Miss,  but  I'd  like  to  get 
this  business  over  with.  I  couldn't  keep  that  date  with 
you  this  morning,  but  I  went  up  to  your  place  around 
six  o'clock.  Nobody  was  home,  but  the  girl  at  the  switch- 
board told  me  I  'd  likely  find  Miss  Latham  here — and  here 
I  am!"  he  ended  lamely. 

Lila  was  thinking  quickly,  now  that  her  first  panic  had 
subsided.  It  was  not  a  perilous  situation,  after  all.  He 
did  not  know  that  she  was  Mrs.  Ware  or  that  this  was 
her  home. 

She  stood  at  the  drawing-room  door,  very  cool  and  lovely 
and  haughty,  one  hand  suggestively  on  the  knob.  She 
hadn't  asked  Jackson  to  be  seated. 

"I  am  dining  here,"  she  said  crisply,  "so  it  is  impos- 
sible for  me  to  talk  to  you  now.  Please  see  me  at  the 
studio  in  the  morning — and  I  should  be  very  grateful,  if 
you  would  not  break  any  more  engagements  with  me.  I, 
too,  am  anxious  to  have  the  matter  settled." 

She  rang  for  the  butler. 

"Show  Mr.  Jackson  out,  Siddons,"  she  directed  serenely. 
"Good  evening,  Mr.  Jackson!" 

Jackson,  completely  overawed,  departed  in  the  wake  of 
the  butler. 

Lila  opened  the  library  door.  Herbert  was  standing  by 
the  fire,  frowning,  but  he  said  nothing  when  Lila  called 
gayly : 

"Ready,  darling!    I  made  short  work  of  the  pest." 

He  was  ominously  quiet  in  the  ear  as  they  drove  to 
the  Forsythe  party,  but  Lila  was  too  preoccupied  with  her 
own  thoughts  to  notice  it.  She  was  thinking  of  the  ex- 
pression of  the  butler  as  he  bowed  them  out  to  the  car. 
She  didn't  like  the  man;  Herbert  had  engaged  him,  of 
course,  and  was  satisfied  with  his  work.  But  he  struck 
Lila  as  being  too  suave,  too  sleek,  too  knowing. 
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She  was  uncomfortably  conscious  now  of  his  slyly  cu- 
rious glance  at  her  as  she  left  the  house  with  Herbert. 
What  could  that  tiresome  Mr.  Jackson  have  said  to  him? 
Of  course,  she  thought,  the  very  fact  that  he  had  asked 
for  ''Miss  Latham"  must  have  surprised  the  correct  Sid- 
dons;  but  that  again  was  understandable,  for  she  still  re- 
ceived letters  and  parcels  addressed  to  "Miss  Lila 
Latham,"  most  of  them  forwarded  from  her  father's 
home.  There  should  be  nothing  extraordinary  about  some 
person  of  Jackson's  class  inquiring  for  her  as  Miss 
Latham. 

And  yet  that  look  of  Siddons — 

Herbert  spoke  heavily: 

"And  now,  Lila,  suppose  you  explain  about  that  ring." 

She  laughed  shrilly,  her  nerves  tense. 

"Haven't  you  forgotten  that  yet?" 

"No.  Neither  do  I  intend  to,"  answered  Herbert  de- 
liberately. "If  you  refuse  to  tell  me,  I'll  ask  Mrs.  Varney. 
She  is  going  to  be  at  the  Forsythe  party  to-night — Jack 
Varney  told  me  so  himself  to-day." 

"Why,"  thought  Lila  desperately,  "did  I  have  to  pick 
May  Varney,  of  all  people  ?  There  are  others  in  our  crowd 
with  husbands  named  Jack." 

But,  all  this  time,  even  during  her  interview  with  Mr. 
Jackson,  Lila's  subconscious  mind  had  been  working  on 
the  ring  story.  An  inspiration  suddenly  popped  out,  full- 
fledged. 

"Since  you  make  me  break  faith,  Herbert,"  she  said, 
with  dignity,  "I'll  tell  you  why  I  have  May's  ring.  She — 
she  lost  to  me  at  the  bridge  and  she  had  no  money.  I  told 
her  it  was  quite  all  right,  but  she  said  that  I  must  keep 
the  ring  until  she  gets  her  next  month's  allowance.  I  felt 
terrible  about  it  and,  of  course,  I  was  so  afraid  of  losing 
it  that  I  put  it  in  the  secret  compartment — " 

Herbert's  arms  were  around  her,  his  lips  against  her 
hair. 
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"My  darling,  forgive  me!  I've  been  a  brute,"  he  whis- 
pered. 

Lila  forgave  him,  sighing  with  relief.  She  sank  back 
in  his  arras  and  smiled  to  herself.  The  evening  had  been 
a  great  strain  on  her. 

"If  I  ever  get  out  of  this  mess,  I'll  never  tell  an  un- 
truth again  as  long  as  I  live!"  she  vowed. 

A  little  later  she  thought :  "I  hope  to  Heaven  May 
Varney  isn't  wearing  her  wedding  ring  to-night!" 


CHAPTER  XIII 

"the  wicked  flee  ..." 

LILA  and  Dorothy  were  driving  down  town  in  Dor. 
A  othy's  runabout.  They  were  en  route  to  the  head^ 
quarters  of  an  organization  that  collected  funds  for 
disabled  war  veterans. 

** You've  got  the  bank  draft  safe  in  your  handbag,  Dot?" 
Lila  asked,  for  it  w^as  in  that  form  that  she  had  arranged 
to  make  the  donation,  and,  when  Dorothy  nodded 
amusedly,  she  added,  with  a  sigh :  *  *  I  'm  sorry  to  be  such 
a  pest  about  this  business,  but  the  whole  affair,  the  Jack- 
son person,  and  everything,  has  gotten  on  my  nerves.  I 
guess  I  was  never  intended  for  this  role.  .  .  .  Wouldn't  I 
have  made  a  rotten  adventuress,  though?" 

After  a  w^hile  she  said:  "Remember,  Dot,  you've  got  to 
do  the  presentation  and  all  the  talking.  I  mustn't  appear 
in  the  matter  at  all." 

The  smile  deepened  on  Dorothy's  pretty  lips,  but  all 
she  said  was  a  quiet:     "Yes,  Lila." 

The  traffic  was  heavy,  and  Dorothy  was  forced  to  stop 
her  car  every  few  yards.  Lila  fidgeted  nervously,  her  slim 
gloved  fingers  twisting  and  untwisting  the  chain  of  her 
mesh  bag.  Her  restless  gaze  roved  up  and  down  the  street, 
watching  the  morning  crowds  that  thronged  the  sidewalks 
of  Fifth  Avenue. 

They  had  stopped  momentarily  before  a  fashionable 
shop  noted  for  its  art  treasures.  There  were  some  beau- 
tiful old  brocades  in  the  window. 

Lila  clutched  Dorothy's  arm. 
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**Do  stop  here  a  minute,  Dot." 

"I  can't  very  well  do  anything  else." 

"I  mean  let's  go  in  Vanderpoel 's.  I  want  to  buy  some- 
thing for  Cousin  Anne  Sneed.  It's  her  birthday  to-mor- 
row, and  I  almost  forgot.  Seeing  those  brocades  reminded 
me." 

She  darted  out  of  the  car  and  sped  through  the  crowd. 
Dorothy,  with  a  resigned  sigh,  turned  her  runabout  into 
a  side  street,  parked  it,  and  sauntered  back  to  Vander- 
poel's. 

Lila  was  already  purchasing  a  coffer  of  wrought  silver. 

"I  thought  it  was  brocades  you  wanted,"  murmured 
Dorothy,  gazing  abstractedly  about  the  dim  shop.  There 
was  only  one  other  customer — a  man.  He  was  awkwardly 
examining  some  fragile  Venetian  glasses. 

"Some  helpless  male  buying  a  wedding  present!"  she 
thought. 

Just  as  Lila  had  received  her  purchase  from  the  clerk, 
the  other  customer  turned  around.  His  abstracted,  slightly 
harassed  gaze  rested  upon  Lila,  hesitated,  wavered,  re- 
turned. He  brightened  and  took  several  quick  steps 
forward. 

''Why— it's— " 

To  Dorothy's  astonishment,  no  less  than  to  the  stupe- 
faction of  the  strange  young  man,  Lila  gave  him  one  look 
and  bolted. 

The  door  of  the  shop  banged  behind  her. 

The  clerk  was  first  to  recover. 

''But  Madame  had  not  paid!" 

The  strange  young  man,  agape,  stared  at  Dorothy  and 
stammered : 

"I-I  b-beg  your  pardon,  but  wasn't  that  Miss  Latham — 
Miss  Lila  Latham?" 

Dorothy,  still  stunned  at  Lila's  behavior,  looked  so  blank 
that  the  young  man  walked  away  with  a  muttered  apology. 
A  moment  later  he  took  himself  out  of  the  shop,  with  the 
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embarrassed  haste  of  one  who  has  made  a  foolish  mistake. 

Dorothy  opened  her  purse  and  paid  the  anxious  and 
curious  clerk  for  the  purchase  Lila  had  made  off  with. 

"I  trust  Madame  was  not  taken  suddenly  ill,"  mur- 
mured the  clerk,  mollified. 

Dorothy  replied  carelessly:  "Oh,  no,  she  probably  saw 
a  friend  passing  outside."  But  her  color  was  heightened 
as  she  passed  out  of  the  shop,  conscious  of  the  curious 
stare  that  followed  her. 

' '  Now  why  on  earth  did  Lila  bolt  like  that ! ' '  she  won- 
dered vexedly.     "And  who  was  the  young  man?" 

She  went  in  search  of  her  car,  fully  expecting  to  find 
Lila  in  it,  but  there  was  no  sign  of  her.  Dorothj^  climbed 
in  and  waited.  She  consulted  her  watch  and  frowned. 
She  had  engaged  a  model  for  the  afternoon;  she  didn't 
want  to  be  late,  and  there  was  still  that  errand  regarding 
the  disposition  of  Jack  Farquahar's  insurance  money. 

"Why,  she  wondered,  did  the  thought  of  that  gallant 
young  officer  who  had  laid  down  his  life  in  France  haunt 
her  so  insistently?     She  had  never  even  seen  him. 

And  where  on  earth  was  Lila?  And  what  had  the 
strange  young  man  in  the  shop  done  to  make  her  cut  and 
run  so  disgracefully? 

"Say,  lady!"  A  nasal  voice  cut  across  her  reverie. 
She  turned  with  a  start  to  see  a  newsboy  beside  her  car. 
He  pointed  a  dirty  forefinger.  "Ain't  that  dame  over 
there  trying  to  git  youse  to  see  her?" 

Dorothy's  gaze  followed  the  direction  of  the  finger. 
There  was  a  modest  hotel  on  the  opposite  side  of  the 
street.    Lila  stood  in  the  doorway. 

Dorothy  slid  out  of  her  car  and  sauntered  over. 

"Honestly,  Lila,  what  is  this — a  French  farce?"  she 
demanded. 

"It's  more  likely  to  be  a  tragedy,"  responded  Lila  hol- 
lowly. "Do  you  know  who  that  was — the  man  in  the 
shop?" 


CHAPTER  XIV 

A  FACE  FROM  THE  PAST 

IN  the  dingy  parlor  of  the  side-street  hotel,  Lila  ex- 
plained to  Dorothy  why  she  had  run  ignominiously 
from  the  shop  and  taken  refuge  in  this  shabby  retreat. 

"That  man — the  one  who  started  to  speak  to  me — was 
Captain  Gilroy  Holmes!"  she  announced  dramatically. 

Dorothy's  pretty  brows  puckered. 

"Yes?     What  of  if?" 

Lila  made  a  despairing  gesture. 

"Don't  you  see?  Can't  you  guess?  He  was  Jack  Far- 
quahar's  pal.  One  of  the  brother  officers  who  gave  us 
that  supper  in  France  the  night — the  night  that — " 

"Hmm!"  Dorothy  perched  on  the  edge  of  one  of  the 
doubtful  red  plush  chairs  and  considered. 

"Do  you  think  he'd  remember — es'erything?" 

"How  could  he  help  it?"  countered  Lila  desperately. 
"You  can't  understand  what  that  occasion  meant.  Jack 
and  I  were  mad  about  each  other,  and  we  were  torn  apart 
at  the  eleventh  hour.  You  could  never  realize  how  solemn 
and  sacred  our  pledge  seemed,  not  only  to  us  but  to  those 
officers  and  girls  who  witnessed  it." 

"It  didn't  occur  to  you  that  any  of  the  witnesses  might 
show  up  later,"  murmured  Dorothy  thoughtfully. 

"No,"  declared  Lila  vigorously.  "I've  never  laid  eyes 
on  any  of  them  since  that  night.  The  officers  were  scat- 
tered to  the  four  winds,  afterward — probably,  they're  all 
dead,  except  Gil  Holmes.  And,"  she  added,  "what  on 
earth  can  bring  him  here?     His  home's  in  Kansas  City." 
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Dorothy  laughed:  "There's  no  law  to  keep  him  there, 
however. ' ' 

"I  wish  to  Heaven  there  were,"  said  Lila  viciously. 

"What  are  you  so  afraid  of?"  asked  Dorothy  curiously. 
"New  York  is  a  big  place;  you're  not  likely  to  run  across 
him  again,  and,  even  if  you  did,  it  couldn't  endanger  you 
to  speak  to  the  man  civilly,  instead  of  bolting  as  if  you'd 
seen  a  snake." 

"Don't  you  see,"  demanded  Lila  despairingly,  "that  it 
will  be  just  my  luck  to  run  across  him  when  Herbert  is 
with  me  ?  And,  before  I  can  make  Gil  Holmes  understand 
the  situation,  he'll  begin  to  babble  about  Jack.  It's  only 
natural,  because  he  wouldn't  realize  that  I  haven't  told 
Herbert  and  that  Herbert's  insanely  jealous  and — " 

"I  do  see,"  agreed  Dorothy  gravely.  "Yes,  I  daresay 
you're  right."  She  rose.  "Let's  go.  You're  safe  now. 
Your  Captain  Holmes  probably  thinks  he  made  a  mistake 
when  he  thought  he  recognized  you.  He  may  be  only  vis- 
iting in  New  York,  and  you'll  never  see  him  again.  Cheer 
up!" 

Lila  hugged  her  gratefully. 

"You're  such  a  comfort.  Dot." 

They  drove  on  down  town  to  arrange  for  the  donation 
of  Jack  Farquahar's  insurance  to  the  fund  for  disabled 
veterans. 

The  clerk  who  received  them  was  dazed  on  learning  the 
amount  of  the  contribution, 

"And  which  of  you  young  ladies  makes  the  presenta- 
tion?" she  asked,  with  pencil  poised  above  an  official 
blank. 

"Neither  of  us  directly,"  answered  Dorothy  hastily. 
"We — I  wish  the  donation  to  be  anonymous;  merely  say 
that  it  is  'in  memory  of  Captain  Jack  Farquahar.'  " 

"Ah!"  the  clerk's  eyes  raked  Dorothy.  "You  were 
his — sister?"  she  asked  gently. 

"No."    Dorothy  flushed  a  trifle. 
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''A  relative,  thought" 

"No.     No  relation  whatever." 

"Ah,  I  see,"  cried  the  clerk  sweetly.  "A — er — dona- 
tion of  sentiment ! ' ' 

Dorothy  lifted  her  head  haughtily,  but,  for  a  moment, 
she  was  gloriously  flushed. 

"Really,  is  this  catechism  necessary?"  she  asked  icily. 
"Is  there  any  reason  why  I — why  a  donation  should  not 
be  made  anonymously  to  this  fund?" 

The  clerk  was  not  to  be  crushed.     Her  sweetness  ebbed. 

"We  are  requested  to  make  such  reports  as  we  can  upon 
generous  gifts  like  yours,"  she  said  stiffly.  "It's  a  bit  odd, 
isn't  it,  that  the  amount  is  exactly  that  of  the  war  insur- 
ance of  a  soldier?" 

Dorothy  heard  Lila's  quick  intake  of  breath. 

"Why  not?"  she  asked  quietly.  "It  happens  that  this 
gift  is  the  war  insurance  of  a  soldier." 

The  clerk  looked  at  her  shrewdly,  a  bit  unpleasantly. 
She  hadn't  forgiven  that  moment  of  hauteur. 

"You  were,  I  suppose,  his  fiancee?"  she  remarked  coolly, 
glancing  at  Dorothy's  ungloved  and  ringless  hand. 

Dorothy  hesitated,  coloring  vividly,  and  Lila  spoke  for 
the  first  time: 

"Please,"  she  said,  in  a  low  voice,  "must  you  make  my 
friend  suffer  by  reminding  her  of  the  past?" 

The  clerk  turned  her  gaze  upon  Lila,  studied  her  care- 
fully, and  passed  her. 

"Forgive  me,"  she  said  graciously.  "I  was  only  at- 
tempting— " 

She  didn't  say  what  she  was  attempting,  but  returned 
to  her  official  blank. 

"Attempting  to  pry,  the  curious  old  cat!"  thought  Lila 
resentfully. 

At  that  moment  a  telephone  rang  in  an  inner  office,  and 
the  clerk  rose,  with  a  murmured  excuse,  and  withdrew. 
They  heard  her  speaking  over  the  wire. 
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* 'Let's  get  out  of  this  quick,"  Lila  whispered  to  Dor- 
othy. ''I'm  seared  stiff  for  fear  she's  going  to  ask  more 
questions  and  make  us  tell  how  we  came  to  have  the  money 
to  give  away.  I'd  no  idea  they'd  do  anything  but  grab 
the  check  and  say  'thank  you.'  " 

Dorothy  was  glad  to  go.  They  slipped  out  quietly.  A 
moment  later  the  clerk  returned  and  was  dumbfounded 
to  find  that  they  had  left. 

"Why  they've  gone,  without  even  telling  me  their 
names ! ' '  she  said  to  a  fashionably  attired  woman  who  was 
just  entering  from  the  street.  "We  received  a  donation 
of  ten  thousand  dollars  this  morning,  Mrs.  Anderson," 
she  explained,  "and  I've  neither  the  name  nor  the  address 
of  the  donor.     How  can  I  send  out  a  receipt  ? ' ' 

The  newcomer  was  glancing  over  some  letters  on  the 
desk. 

"Are  you  talking  about  the  two  girls  who've  just  left? 
One  was  Mrs.  Herbert  Ware ;  I  don 't  know  the  other  one. 
Have  the  receipt  sent  to  Mrs.  Ware." 


CHAPTER  XV 

AN  UNPRIMED  ACTRESS 

HERBERT  WARE  sat  at  a  table  in  a  down  town  res- 
taurant, eating  a  solitary  lunclieon  in  a  state  ap- 
proaching glumness.  The  big  room  was  crowded  with 
business  men  and  women,  singly,  in  pairs,  in  groups.  There 
was  none  of  the  "hush"  about  the  handling  of  crockery 
such  as  distinguish  the  uptown  luncheon  places  of  big 
business,  but  the  food  was  excellent  and  the  service  quick ; 
two  qualities  that  appealed  to  Herbert's  mind,  when  he 
was  being  purely  a  business  man  and  not  a  social  light. 

He  was  gloomy  and  morose  that  day,  because  he  was 
eating  luncheon  alone.  Lila  had  refused  his  invitation  for 
lunch  at  Sherry's;  she'd  said  she  had  an  important  en- 
gagement and  couldn't  break  it. 

It  seemed  to  Herbert  that  she  had  too  many  of  that 
sort  of  engagements.  His  ideal  wife — an  ideal  Lila  had 
seemed  to  fit  to  perfection  in  their  courtship  days — was  one 
who  was  always  ready  to  play  when  he  was,  but  who  was 
quite  as  willing  to  slip  back  into  oblivion  when  he  wanted 
to  work.  This  new  Lila,  who  had  emerged  since  their 
honeymoon,  rather  reversed  the  procedure. 

Having  accepted  Lila's  explanation  of  the  mj'sterious 
Mr.  Jackson  and  the  near-wedding  ring,  Herbert  realized 
that  he  had  little  to  worry  him.  And  yet,  something  told 
him  that  all  was  not  as  it  appeared  on  the  surface.  There 
was  something  curiously  evasive  about  Lila,  of  late. 

He  had  just  come  to  the  conclusion  that  the  trouble  lay 
with  Dorothy  Caine — "she's  putting  some  of  her  crazy, 
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independent  ideas  into  Lila's  head;  probably  telling  her 
not  to  be  a  slave  to  her  husband" — when  a  smartly  gloved 
feminine  hand  tapped  him  lightly  on  the  shoulder. 

' '  Hello,  Herbert  Ware !  Will  you  let  me  sit  with  you  in 
this  bedlam  while  I  wait  for  my  husband?" 

The  speaker  was  May  Varney;  she  was  pretty,  well- 
dressed,  and  breezy.  Herbert  welcomed  her  as  a  change 
from  his  gloomy  thoughts. 

* '  I  'm  here  to  beard  the  lion  in  his  den  and  drag  a  check 
out  of  him,"  laughed  Mrs.  Varney,  as  she  seated  herself 
opposite  Herbert.  ''Sometimes,  even  us  feminists  find  it 
politic  to  approach  husbands  after  meal.  Jack  becomes 
perfectly  mellow  after  a  Chateaubriand  steak." 

She  stripped  off  her  gloves  and  began  to  eat  olives  from 
Herbert's  untouched  hors  d'ceuvres.  Herbert  noted  the 
absence  of  her  wedding  ring.  He  felt  a  little  prick  of  re- 
morse when  he  remembered  how,  at  first,  he  had  distrusted 
Lila's  story  about  Mrs.  Varney 's  ring. 

"Jack  will  probably  turn  me  down  cold,"  May  Varney 
was  rattling  on.  ''I  haven't  a  bit  of  business  buying 
new  pearl  earrings  when  I  have  three  sets  already.  But 
these  I  saw  to-day  are  too  precious.  I  simply  must  have 
them." 

It  occurred  to  Herbert,  even  while  he  smiled  indulgently 
upon  the  extravagant  lady,  that  women  have  a  curious 
code  of  honor.  He'd  imagine  that  May  Varney  would 
have  wanted  to  pay  her  just  bridge  debts  and  redeem  her 
sacred  wedding  ring  before  she'd  think  of  purchasing 
baubles. 

''You're  fond  of  jewels?"  he  asked  politely,  solely  to 
make  conversation. 

' '  Adore  them ! ' '  she  retorted,  nibbling  at  the  olives.  "  I  'd 
wear  rings  in  my  nose,  if  it  could  possibly  be  done.  In 
fact,  I'm  not  sure  that  I  won't  some  day,"  she  laughed. 
"The  only  thing  I've  ever  balked  at  was  a  wedding-  ring, 
and  I've  no  doubt  my  real  reason  for  that  isn't  a  principle, 
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as  I  pretend,  but  the  fact  that  they  're  not  splashy  enough. ' ' 

Herbert  started  slightly  and  looked  at  her  with  intent- 
ness. 

"You  don't  wear  a  wedding  ring — ever?" 

"Never!" 

Herbert  made  a  queer  sound  in  his  throat.  If  he'd 
been  eating  an  olive,  Mrs.  Vamey  would  have  said  he  was 
choking  on  a  pit. 

"I  nearly  threw  Jack's  poor  family  into  con\ailsions 
by  refusing  to  be  married  with  a  ring,"  the  lady  went 
on  serenely.  "I  finally  compromised  with  a  seal  ring  of 
Jack's,  when  the  minister  said  it  couldn't  be  done  with- 
out, but  I  took  it  off  the  second  the  ceremony  was  over." 

Herbert  reached  for  water,  feeling  that  he  was  choking. 

"But  you — haven't  I  seen  you — "  He  faltered  feebly, 
for  he  lied  badly,  at  all  times.  "Don't  you  sometimes  wear 
a — er — circle  of  diamonds — like  a  wedding  ring?" 

May  Varney  shook  her  head  vigorously. 

"Symbol  of  bondage — that's  all  a  wedding  ring  is!" 
She  dashed  into  a  favorite  subject  with  enthusiasm.  "Now, 
talie  men,  for  instance.  Except  in  Europe,  no  man  wears 
anything  to  proclaim  to  the  world  that  he's  got  a  wife. 
Look  how  free  he  is;  look  how — " 

She  talked  on  and  on,  and  Herbert  nodded  dully,  po- 
litely, his  thoughts  in  chaos.  May  Varney  was  enthu- 
siastic; she  believed  she  was  making  a  convert  for  the 
movement  to  revolutionize  modern  marriage  customs. 

Herbert  wondered  agonizingly  if  Varney  would  ever 
show  up  to  take  this  maddening  woman  away.  He  re- 
sented May  Varney  as  bitterly  as  if  she  had  deliberately 
plotted  to  destro}'  his  happiness.  That  it  was  destroyed 
was  certain;  he  told  himself  Lila  had  lied  to  him.  There 
was  a  "Jack" — somewhere  in  her  life. 

After  Varney  had  come  and  taken  ]\Iay  away,  Herbert 
paid  his  bill  and,  fairly  nauseated  at  thought  of  business, 
betook  himself  uptown. 


CHAPTER  XVI 

THE  HEARTBREAKING  ROMANCE 

LILA  declared  afterward  that  it  was  fortunate  for  her 
I  that  their  errand  made  Dorothy  late  for  her  appoint- 
ment with  her  model. 

*'You  can't  possibly  make  it  now,"  Lila  urged.  "Come 
and  lunch  at  home  with  me.  You  can  telephone  your  stu- 
dio and  dismiss  your  model." 

Dorothy  assented,  suppressing  a  sigh.  This  particular 
model  was  hard  to  get,  and  she'd  been  trying  for  several 
weeks  to  finish  a  sketch.  She  reflected,  with  a  rueful 
shrug,  that  being  a  spinster  let  one  in  for  a  lot  of  slavery 
to  one's  married  friends. 

They  lunched  pleasantly  in  Lila's  own  sitting  room,  in 
front  of  a  cheerful  fire. 

''It's  so  much  more  cosy,"  said  Lila,  making  herself 
comfortable  in  a  silk  negligee  of  a  luscious  peach  shade, 
bordered  with  sable.  One  of  the  maids  served  them,  at 
her  order. 

"I'm  beginning  to  detest  Siddons,"  Lila  confided  to 
Dorothy.  "There's  something  uncanny  about  the  man;  it 
seems  to  me  that  he's  all  ears  and  eyes.  I'd  ask  Herbert 
to  dismiss  him,  only  I  loathe  the  type  of  wife  who's  always 
complaining  about  the  servants." 

They  had  reached  the  dessert,  and  Lila  was  preparing 
the  Turkish  coifee,  when  the  door  opened  without  warn- 
ing, and  Herbert  stood  upon  the  threshold. 

His  expression  was  ominous. 

Lila  sprang  up  with  a  little  cry  of  greeting,  but  she  felt 
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a  sickening  premonition.    Something  was  obviously  wrong. 

When  Herbert  saw  Dorothy,  sitting  quietly  beside  the 
fire,  he  seemed  to  pull  himself  together.  He  made  her  a 
stiff  little  bow,  and  murmured  a  conventional  greeting. 
Turning  to  Lila,  he  said  rather  sharply: 

"When  you're  at  leisure,  I  should  like  to  talk  to  you 
on  a  matter  of  great  importance." 

"Yes,  darling!"  chirped  Lila  brightly,  quite  as  if  she 
weren't  inwardly  shaking  with  fear. 

Dorothy  rose  quickly:     "I  was  just  going,  Herbert." 

But  Lila  stretched  out  a  detaining  hand:  "No,  Dot. 
Not  yet.  Stay  a  while.  I — I've  something  important  to 
tell  you." 

Her  eyes  implored  Dorothy;  to  Herbert  she  said: 

"I'll  come  down  to  the  library  right  away.  Wait  for 
me  there." 

He  nodded  grimly  and  closed  the  door  behind  him.  Lila 
whirled  to  face  Dorothy. 

"What  on  earth  do  you  suppose  has  happened  now?" 
she  gasped. 

Dorothy  shook  her  head,  her  eyes  troubled. 

Lila  began  to  pace  the  floor  distractedly. 

"I  haven't  done  anything,  have  I?  And  nothing  has 
come  to  light.  He's  quite  over  the  Jackson  episode — 
hasn't  mentioned  it  for  more  than  a  week.  Now  what  do 
you  suppose — " 

The  ringing  of  the  telephone  interrupted  her.  She 
thrust  aside  the  brocade  skirts  of  the  simpering  Marie 
Antoinette  doll  that  covered  the  instrument  and  took  down 
the  receiver  absently. 

"Yes?  .  .  .  What  ...  Oh,  yes,  May!"  Her  eyes  be- 
gan to  widen  as  she  listened.  "You — ^you  lunched  with 
Herbert?  ...  Oh!  ...  No,  no,  May.  ...  It's  quite  all 
right.  I'm  not  in  the  least  jealous!"  She  laughed 
shakily.  "No,  that  wasn't  why  I  sounded  so  shocked.  It 
was — er — something  else  .  .  .  No,  I  can't  tell  you.  .  .  . 
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"What  did  you  and  my  Herbert  talk  about?  .  .  .  Wedding 
rings !  Wedding  rings,  did  you  say !  Oh,  Heavens ! ' '  Lila 
groaned  and  threw  an  eloquent  glance  toward  the  puzzled 
Dorothy. 

There  was  a  little  more  conversation,  during  which  Lila 
promised  to  have  tea  with  Mrs,  Vamey  the  following  after- 
noon. Lila  hung  up  the  receiver  and  turned  a  stricken 
face  to  Dorothy. 

"May  thinks  I'm  crazy,  naturally!  Dot,  the  worst  has 
happened!  May  met  Herbert,  by  chance,  at  luncheon 
and  they  talked  wedding  rings.  Of  course,  he  must  have 
asked  her  about  hers,  and — and — she  must  have  told 
him—" 

She  buried  her  face  in  her  hands. 

"What  am  I  going  to  do  now?" 

"Go  down  and  face  him,"  counseled  Dorothy.  "See 
what  he  has  to  say,  but  don't  commit  yourself.  Be  very 
hurt  and  dignified;  after  that,  well,  we'll  see  what  can  be 
done." 

Lila  powdered  her  nose  dispiritedly,  fluffed  up  her  hair, 
and  sprayed  it  with  perfume. 

"  'Caesar,  we  who  are  about  to  die,  salute  you!'  "  she 
murmured,  with  a  wan  smile,  as  she  went  out. 

Herbert  was  pacing  the  library  when  she  entered.  He 
began  the  attack  at  once. 

"Lila,  you  have  lied  to  me!  That's  a  harsh  thing  to 
say  to  the  woman  one  loves,  but  there's  a  justification." 

Mindful  of  Dorothy's  instructions,  Lila  drew  herself 
to  her  full  height,  quite  as  if  her  knees  weren't  knocking 
together,  and  assumed  an  expression  of  hauteur. 

"Really,  Herbert—" 

"That  ring  in  your  jewel  case,  the  circlet  with  'Prora 
Jack'  engraved  inside,  does  not  belong  to  Mrs.  Varney!" 
said  Herbert  flatly. 

"She  told  you  that  in  so  many  words?"  asked  Lila  icily. 
"She  told  you  that  that  particular  ring  is  not  hers?" 
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Herbert,  who  prided  himself  on  his  truthfulness,  con- 
sidered momentarily. 

"We-ell,  not  precisely,"  he  admitted  reluctantly.  Ue 
tried  to  recall  May  Varney's  exact  statement  as  to  wedding 
rings. 

Lila  smiled  in  a  maddeningly  superior  way. 

"That  is  all,  then?"  she  asked  loftily.  "You  accuse 
your  own  wife  of  lying — on  the  basis  of  words  you  can't 
even  recall." 

She  was  taking  a  wild  chance,  but  it  worked.  Herbert 
was  momentarily  confused.  Lila  swept  majestically  from 
the  library.  In  the  hallway  she  had  to  giggle,  despite  her 
alarm. 

She  sped  back  to  her  own  quarters  and  detailed  the 
interview  briefly  to  Dorothy. 

"Now  it's  your  turn!"  she  urged,  pushing  Dorothy  out 
of  the  door.  "Don't  leave  him  a  leg  to  stand  on,  Dot,  or 
I'm  lost!" 

Herbert,  frowningly  considering  his  young  wife's  curi- 
ous composure  when  caught  in  a  falsehood,  looked  up  at 
the  opening  of  the  library  door.  He  thought  Lila  was 
coming  back  to  confess  and  ask  forgiveness. 

But  it  was  Dorothy  who  stood  smiling  on  the  threshold. 
There  was  a  glint  in  her  pretty  eyes  that  could  easily  have 
passed  for  a  look  of  amusement,  but  it  deepened  as  she 
began  to  speak,  and  Herbert  decided  that  it  was  due  to 
emotion.     She  said  softly: 

"Herbert,  I  hope  you  will  forgive  me  for  seeming  to  mix 
into  an  affair  that  is  none  of  my  business,  but  I  love  Lila 
very  much  and  I'm  sorry  to  say  that  you  have  hurt  her 
deeply.  She  is  very  sensitive,  you  know ;  quite  like  a  child 
in  some  respects." 

Herbert  replied,  with  dignity : 

"She  has  tried  to  make  a  fool  of  me — " 

"Oh,  no,  Herbert!"  Dorothy  protested,  with  such  un- 
seemly haste  that  he  regarded  her  suspiciously. 
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She  came  to  him  and  laid  her  hand  on  his  arm. 

"Herbert,  let  me  tell  you  a  story." 

She  told  it,  prettily,  convincingly,  in  her  soft,  low  voice. 
It  was  a  pathetic  story  about  an  American  girl  who  had 
fallen  in  love  with  a  French  marquis  and  he  with  her. 
They  had  become  secretly  engaged,  but  neither  was  of 
age,  and,  when  their  respective  families  learned  of  the 
engagement,  they  were  separated.  The  young  man  had 
been  forced  to  marry  a  girl  of  his  family's  choice,  and 
the  other  girl  had  grieved  bitterly.  After  that,  she  had 
married  an  American — much  older  than  herself.  Although 
she  now  loved  him,  she  had  never  forgotten  the  first  man. 

"Can't  you  guess,  Herbert,"  asked  Dorothy  softly, 
"that  the  girl  was  May  Varney?  And  that  ring — do  you 
think  ]\Iay  would  want  Jack  Varney  to  know  that  she 
had  suffered  so  ?  Do  you  think  she  would  ever  tell  anyone 
about  it — except  her  most  intimate  friends,  of  course  ? ' '  she 
added  hastily. 

"I  should  think,"  said  Herbert  heavily,  but  looking  re- 
lieved, just  the  same,  "that,  if  the  ring  meant  so  much 
to  her,  she'd  pay  her  bridge  debts  and  get  it  back." 

Dorothy,  who  had  made  up  the  touching  story  while 
she  waited  for  Lila  upstairs,  had  thought  of  that,  too.  It 
was  a  weak  point  in  her  armor,  but,  since  Herbert  could 
thinlv  of  May  Varney 's  heartlessness,  it  proved  that  he  was 
impressed  by  the  tale  and  believed  it. 

It  occurred  to  Dorothy  on  the  way  home  that  it  might 
be  well  to  tip  May  off  to  the  fact  that  she  was  the  heroine 
of  a  heartbreaking  romance. 


CHAPTER  XVII 

A  FRIGHTENING  DISCOVERY 

SEVERAL  weeks  passed  without  the  tiniest  ripple  to 
mar  the  tranquillity  of  the  young  Wares.  They  were 
gorgeously  and  triumphantly  happj'  in  each  other. 

"Wasn't  it  curious,  Dot,"  Lila  remarked  one  day,  "how 
everything  happened  at  once?  The  Jackson  episode  and 
the  ring  and  all  that  ?  ]\Iy  whole  life  has  been  that  way 
— never  a  summer  shower,  but  a  deluge.  Thank  Heaven, 
this  one's  over!'* 

Dorothy,  who  was  standing  at  her  easel,  palette  poised 
in  one  hand,  motioned  with  the  other  toward  a  hideous, 
grinning  god  of  carved  jade  above  her  fireplace. 

"Don't  let  him  hear  you!  The  Chinese  claim  that  he 
brings  boasters  to  their  undoing." 

"Poof!"  scoffed  Lila.  "I'm  not  afraid  of  your  Chinese 
god.     Love  is  stronger  than  superstition." 

She  went  away,  carrj'ing  that  thought  with  her.  "Love 
is  stronger  than  anything  in  all  the  world,"  she  said  to 
herself.  Therefore,  her  love  for  Herbert  was  stronger  than 
the  forces  that  had  seemed  to  threaten  it. 

'  *  And  it  will  always  be  the  same !  It  will  never  change ! ' ' 
thought  Lila. 

She  was  surprised  to  find  Herbert  already  at  home. 

"Why  didn't  you  tell  me  you'd  be  early,  darling?  I 
wouldn't  have  stayed  so  late  at  Dot's,"  she  said,  as  she 
lifted  her  lips  for  his  kiss. 

There  followed  several  eoatatic  moments,  after  which 
Herbert  asked  jealously:     "Why  do  you  spend  so  much 
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time  at  Dorothy's?  Really,  Lila,  an  artist's  studio  seems 
to  me  hardly  the  place  to  pass  every  afternoon  when  you 
have  so  many  social  duties  as  my  wife." 

Lila  pressed  a  gentle  finger  against  his  lips. 

"Don't  be  cross,  darling,  and  I'll  mix  you  a  new  cock- 
tail.   Much  better  than  any  Siddons  can  make." 

'  *  You  learned  to  make  it  at  Dorothy 's,  I  presume  ? "  he 
remarked,  with  lifted  brows. 

"Heavens,  no.     Dot  doesn't  drink!"  said  Lila. 

"Then  may  I  ask  who  it  is — "  Herbert  was  beginning, 
but  she  cut  him  short  with  a  swift  embrace  and  a  delighted 
laugh. 

"You  goose!  I  always  made  cocktails  for  Dad  at  home. 
He  has  a  book  of  recipes.  Darling,  I  adore  you  when 
you're  jealous!" 

Sipping  his  cocktail,  Herbert  remarked: 

"Oh,  by  the  way,  Varney  is  coming  to  dine  to-night. 
His  wife's  out  of  town  for  a  few  days,  and  we're  taking 
this  evening  to  go  over  some  business  matters ;  we  've  been 
planning  a  deal  together.    It  won't  bore  you,  will  it?" 

"Not  in  the  least,"  declared  Lila,  with  a  sneaking  hope 
that  the  two  men  would  keep  to  business  affairs  and  away 
from  the  subjects  of  wives  and  matrimony. 

' '  Anyway, ' '  she  thought,  ' '  Herbert  wouldn  't  be  so  crude 
as  to  mention  that  ring  to  Jack  Varney,  after  what  Dot 
told  him." 

She  dressed  in  one  of  her  prettiest  dinner  gowns  and 
saw  to  the  flowers  herself.  She  wanted  Herbert  to  feel 
that  she  took  as  much  interest  in  his  business  dinners  as 
in  the  bright  social  affairs  over  which  she  loved  to  preside. 
She  loved  gayety,  music,  laughter,  and  dancing;  they  went 
out,  or  entertained,  nearly  every  night.  Herbert  said  that, 
when  the  season  was  over,  they  must  begin  to  stay  at  home 
more;  he  wanted  to  catch  up  on  reading  and  sleep. 

The  dinner  for  Jack  Varney  was  excellent.  The  Wares 
had  a  French  chef,  and  he  had  outdone  himself  on  this 
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particular  night.  Varney  ate  with  gusto,  and  then  he 
said  : 

"If  May  only  liked  this  sort  of  food,  I'd  be  a  happy 
man.  But  she's  got  the  foolish  slant  that  the  high  sea- 
soning of  foreign  food  is  put  there  to  hide  something.  Of 
course,  she's  never  been  abroad,"  he  added,  with  a  shrug, 
and  rambled  on,  dilating  on  the  excellence  of  the  French 
cuisine;  but  young  Mr.  Ware,  at  his  end  of  the  table, 
glowered  in  silence  at  young  Mrs.  Ware,  who  flushed  and 
bit  her  scarlet  underlip. 

Just  before  they  rose  to  partake  of  coffee  in  the  library, 
Herbert's  eyes  questioned  Lila,  mutely,  but  eloquently. 
They  said  plainly :  * '  And  what 's  this  rigmarole  that  Dor- 
othy Caine  told  about  May  Varney 's  foreign  romance?" 

Lila's  answer  was  a  finger  on  her  lips  and  a  warning 
glance  toward  the  happy  and  unconscious  Varney.  With 
that,  she  led  the  way  to  the  library,  thankful  that  the 
necessary  discussion  of  Dorothy's  story  would  be  post- 
poned for  a  while,  at  least. 

But  her  brain  w£is  busy  with  a  plausible  explanation 
as  she  poured  the  coffee.  She  was  filling  Herbert's  cup 
when  her  straying  attention  was  caught  by  Varney 's 
heavy  voice: 

"Yes,  I  think  you've  a  find  in  that  new  man,  Herb." 

"He's  not  a  New  Yorker.  He  has  no  clients  of  his 
own,"  Herbert  objected. 

"Never  mind.  He'll  whip  into  shape.  You  mark  my 
words.    What's  his  name — I  forget?" 

"Gilroy  Holmes!" 

The  sugar  tongs  slipped  from  Lila's  fingers  and  fell 
with  a  crash,  sending  the  broken  fragments  of  a  cup  and 
a  flood  of  hot  coffee  on  to  the  hearth  rug. 


CHAPTER  XVIII 

THE   SELF-CONFIDENT    HUSBAND 

ON  the  following  afternoon,  when  Herbert  left  his 
office,  he  went  immediately  to  his  club,  instead  of  re- 
turning home,  as  had  always  been  his  custom  since  his 
marriage. 

He  was  annoyed  with  Lila;  he  wanted  to  think  out  the 
many  perplexing  things  that  had  arisen  to  complicate  his 
life,  and  he  wanted  to  think  them  out  clearly,  safe  from 
contact  with  her  disturbing  loveliness.  Though  he  was 
far  from  admitting  it  to  himself,  he  knew  subconsciously 
that  Lila  beguiled  him  out  of  every  particle  of  firmness; 
she  could  make  him  forget  to  be  cross,  to  be  suspicious,  or 
to  be  disapproving.  It  hurt  Herbert's  pride  to  think  of 
how  weak  he  had  been. 

In  the  matter  of  the  previous  evening,  there  wa.s  that 
incident  of  the  broken  cup  and  the  spilled  coffee. 

Lila  had  apologized  prettily  for  her  awkwardness;  but 
it  was  not  like  Lila  to  be  awkward.  Herbert  was  convinced 
that  the  episode  argued  nerves,  and  he  detested  nervous 
women.     And  why  should  Lila  be  nervous? 

But  more  serious  was  the  new  light  on  the  episode  of 
the  ring.  While  Herbert  had  discussed  his  forthcoming 
business  deal  with  Varney — a  deal  considerably  concerned 
with  his  new  manager,  Gilroy  Holmes — he  continued  to 
think  of  that  casual  statement  of  Varney 's  that  his  wife 
had  never  been  abroad. 

And  after  Dorothy  Caine's  pathetic  story  of  the  tragic 
foreign  romance ! 
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Hardly  had  the  door  closed  behind  Vamey,  -when  Her- 
bert turned  upon  Lila. 

"That  story  of  Dorothy  Game's  about  Mrs.  Vamey 's 
love  affair  with  a  French  marquis — that  was  all  a  lie, 
wasn't  it?" 

Lila  had  had  time  to  prepare  for  this  onslaught.  She 
yawned  prettily. 

"Oh,  dear,  I'm  weary  to-night!  What  was  it  you  were 
saying,  darling,  about  May  Vamey  ? ' ' 

"I  believe  you  heard  me  the  first  time,"  said  Herbert 
firmly.  "According  to  her  husband,  Mrs.  Varney  has 
never  been  in  Europe." 

"Are  you  sure  he  knows?"  countered  Lila  calmly. 

Herbert  flushed  angrily. 

"Your  code  and  mine  must  be  very  different,  Lila.  I 
can  see  no  excuse  for  secrets  between  husband  and  wife." 

"They  are  sometimes  very  handy!"  thought  Lila  fer- 
vently.    Aloud,  she  said: 

"I  don't  believe  I  understand  just  what  you're  trj'ing 
to  say." 

He  made  an  impatient  gesture. 

"Didn't  Dorothy  tell  me  that  the  ring  you  claim  be- 
longs to  Mrs.  Varney  was  her  betrothal  gift  from  a  French 
marquis  ? ' ' 

Lila  nodded,  wide-eyed. 

"And  didn't  Varney  himself  just  say  that  his  wife  had 
never  been  abroad?"  demanded  Herbert  triumphantly. 

Lila  was  innocence  itself. 

"But — did  Dorothy  say  she  had?  One  can  have  a  love 
affair  with  a  Zulu,  for  that  matter,  without  ever  going  to 
the  South  Seas." 

Herbert  hadn't  the  best  memory  in  the  world.  He 
racked  his  brain  to  remember  whether  Dorothy  had  said 
that  May  Varney  had  met  the  French  chap  abroad  or  in 
America.  The  distinction  was  significant,  and,  fortunately 
for  Lila,  it  completely  escaped  him. 
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The  incident  ended  in  apparent  victory  for  Lila.  But 
the  following  day  found  Herbert  still  disturbed.  Life 
with  Lila  seemed  to  be  taking  on  too  many  of  these  sharp 
clashes,  and  he  always  seemed  to  come  off  second  best. 
Herbert  felt  that  it  wasn't  fair.  Moreover,  he  was  en- 
joying none  of  the  peace  and  serenity  he  had  expected  to 
find  in  matrimony,  once  the  anxieties  of  courtship  were 
over.  He  loved  Lila  jealously,  but  he  resented  being  always 
upset  about  her.  To  suspect  her,  to  suffer,  to  make  a  scene, 
only  to  discover  his  mistake,  and  be  forced  to  make  over- 
tures of  peace,  every  twenty-four  hours,  was  too  much. 

For  a  long  time,  Herbert  sat  in  the  library  at  his  club, 
pretending  to  read,  but  really  pondering  over  the  problem 
with  all  the  deliberation  that  he  would  have  given  to  an 
important  business  matter.  He  finally  came  to  the  conclu- 
sion that  there  must  be  no  more  of  this  hectic  stuff';  it  was 
up  to  him  to  put  a  stop  to  it. 

He  reminded  himself  that  Lila  was  younger  than  he, 
motherless,  practically  fatherless,  for  all  the  attention  her 
paternal  parent  had  bestowed  on  her,  and  frightfully 
spoiled.  He,  Herbert,  must  be  firm,  though  kind ;  not  too 
indulgent,  but  not  too  exacting. 

This  resolution  reached,  and  congratulating  himself  that 
he  had  the  head  to  analyze  matrimony  and  steer  away  from 
the  rocks  of  discord,  Herbert  methodically  folded  his  news- 
paper and  prepared  to  betake  himself  homeward. 

He  was  on  his  way  to  his  waiting  car,  when  a  page 
stopped  him  with  a  letter. 

"This  has  just  come  in  the  last  delivery,  sir." 

Herbert  glanced  at  the  letterhead  on  the  long  envelope. 
It  bore  the  name  and  address  of  a  well-lmown  war  charity. 

He  opened  the  envelope  and  his  eyes  nearly  popped 
from  his  head. 


CHAPTER  XIX 

THE    TOO-LIVELY    GHOST 

LILA  was  giving  a  tea  when  Herbert  reached  home  with 
I  fire  in  his  eye.  He  was  considerably  surprised  to  find 
her  surrounded  by  a  chattering  throng  of  smartly  gowned 
women,  and  a  sprinkling  of  nondescript  males. 

He  forced  himself  to  chat  amiably  with  the  guests,  but 
his  thoughts  were  on  the  letter  he  had  received  at  his  club ; 
it  fairly  burned  through  the  breast  pocket  of  his  coat. 
Inwardly  he  fumed,  because  the  tea  postponed  the  moment 
when  he  could  flaunt  it  in  Lila's  face  and  demand  an 
explanation. 

It  angered  him  that  Lila,  sweet  and  lovely  and  flushed, 
in  Nattier  blue  velvet,  flung  him  a  smile  from  across  the 
wide  drawing-room.  Such  duplicity  seemed  to  him  inex- 
cusable. He  couldn't  believe  it  of  her;  he  was  confident 
that  all  this  came  of  her  association  with  Dorothy  Caine. 

He  saw  Dorothy,  looking  very  pretty,  penned  in  a  corner 
by  an  importunate  young  man  who  talked  rapidly  and 
gestured.  Herbert  knew  him  as  a  newly  fashionable  poet 
and  a  frightful  bore.  Dorothy,  apparently  listening  with 
flattering  attention,  also  found  time  to  smile  at  Herbert. 
That  made  him  angrier  than  ever.  He  thought  Dorothy 
deliberately  brazen. 

It  seemed  to  him  that  the  guests  would  never  leave,  and 
he  grew  more  and  more  impatient  for  an  interview  with 
Lila.  But,  finallJ^  they  began  going,  and  the  orchestra 
ceased  playing.  Herbert  was  fuming,  for  fear  Dorothy 
would  stay  behind,  but  she  soon  left,  murmuring  to  him, 
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as  she  said  good-by:  "Isn't  Lila  the  most  perfect  hostess? 
You  have  fairly  to  kick  people  out  of  her  house. ' ' 

Herbert  replied  savagely:  "I'm  glad  she  has  perfection 
in  some  respect."  He  didn't  mean  it  at  all;  he  thought 
her  divine,  really,  even  if  provoking,  but  anger  and  hurt 
pride  lashed  him. 

Dorothy's  pretty  eyes  opened  very  wide.  She  gave  him 
a  swift  glance  and  passed  on. 

When  the  last  guest  had  departed,  Lila  flung  herself 
into  Herbert's  arms,  forgetful  of  the  lurking  Siddons.  Or 
rather,  she  tried  to  throw  herself  into  Herbert's  arms  and 
found,  to  her  dismay,  that  they  were  closed  against  her. 
In  fact,  they  were  folded  across  Herbert's  chest. 

"Darling,  what's  happened?"  demanded  Lila,  getting 
panicky. 

For  answer,  he  drew  a  letter  from  his  pocket,  unfolded 
it,  and  held  it  out  with  an  absurdly  dramatic  gesture. 

"Read  that!     And  explain  it,  if  you  can." 

A  little  white  around  the  lips,  Lila  glanced  at  it  hastily : 

"Why,  it's  addressed  to  me,  and  you — " 

"I  opened  it.  It  was  sent  to  my  club.  In  fact  I  didn't 
even  notice  that  your  name  was  on  it." 

Lila,  with  a  sinking  heart,  read: 

"My  dear  Mrs.  Ware: 

"In  behalf  of  our  executive  board,  I  am  instructed 
to  thank  you  for  your  most  generous  gift  of  ten  thou- 
sand dollars  to  our  work  for  the  relief  of  disabled 
war  veterans. 

"When  you  called  at  our  headquarters  with  your 
donation,  some  weeks  ago,  you  failed  to  leave  your 
address,  and,  since  we  do  not  find  it  listed  in  the 
telephone  or  city  directory,  we  are  taking  the  liberty 
of  sending  our  acknowledgment  to  your  husband's 
club. 

"A  M.  Dean,  Chairman, 

"Committee  on  Contributions." 
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Lila,  playing  for  time,  had  finally  to  look  up  from  the 
letter  in  her  icj^  hands;  she  wondered  if  Herbert  noticed 
how  she  was  trembling. 

His  eyes  were  blazing  when  she,  at  last,  looked  into 
them,  but  his  voice  was  like  ice.     "Well?" 

Lila  made  a  helpless  little  gesture. 

''Isn't  it  obvious?" 

"You  made  this  donation?"  thundered  Herbert. 

Looking  back  on  the  whole  situation,  Lila  wondered  why 
some  imp  of  perversity  invariably  prompted  her  in  the 
wrong  direction.  "When  the  truth  would  have  served,  she 
chose  evasion — and  vice  versa.  In  either  case,  the  result 
was  the  same,  and  she  was  constantly  in  hot  water. 

At  this  particular  time,  it  would  have  been  so  easy  to 
say:  "Oh,  no.  Dorothy  made  the  donation."  But,  in- 
stead, she  answered  Herbert's  irate  question  by  nodding 
dumbly. 

Herbert  fairly  snorted. 

"You  expect  me  to  believe  that  you  had  ten  thousand 
dollars  to  give  away?" 

She  nodded  again,  wide-eyed. 

"Where  did  you  get  it?"  demanded  Herbert  ominously. 
He  bent  on  her  a  look  of  suspicion. 

"I — "  Lila  opened  her  mouth  slowly,  still  fighting  for 
time.     "In  a  way,  I  inherited  it." 

"From  whom?"  asked  Herbert.  "Not  from  your 
mother!" 

"No,"  Lila  shook  her  head.    "Not  my  mother." 

"Then  from  whom."  Herbert's  voice  shook  with  im- 
patience.    "None  of  your  relatives  died  recently." 

"No,  no.  He's  not  dead,"  said  Lila  helplessly,  begin- 
ning to  understand  how  lawyers  can  put  suggestions  into 
the  minds  of  witnesses  and  fairly  force  them  to  say  what 
they  will. 

"He!  He!"  Herbert  pounced  on  the  pronoun.  "Ah, 
then,  there's  a  man  in  it.     I  knew  it.     I  knew  it." 
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He  looked  so  furious  that  Lila  became  even  more  fright- 
ened.    She  searched  about  desperately  for  a  male  relative. 

"Uncle  Dan!"  she  gasped. 

**Who,"  Herbert  demanded  more  quietly,  ''is  Uncle 
Dan?" 

"My  mother's  brother.  He  Tvent  out  to  South  America 
before  I  was  born,"  explained  Lila  eagerly,  happy  to  be 
once  more  on  safe  ground. 

"And  he  left  you  this  money?" 

"He's  not  dead." 

"Then  why — ?"    Herbert's  voice  rose  with  irritation. 

Lila  took  a  wild  plunge. 

"Don't  you  see?  Ten  thousand  dollars — ^the  fund  for 
disabled  soldiers —  He  wanted  to  give  it  in  memory  of 
a — a  son." 

Herbert  deliberated. 

"You  mean  that  your  uncle  sent  you  ten  thousand  dol- 
lars to  be  given  to  the  fund  in  memory  of  a  son  who  was 
killed  in  the  war?"  he  asked  slowly. 

Lila  flung  herself  into  his  arms. 

"Oh,  Herbert,  how  clever  you  are!"  she  cried,  and 
kissed  him. 

In  the  end,  the  incident  passed,  as  others  had  before  it. 
Herbert  was  a  trifle  less  easy  to  cajole  into  a  good  humor, 
but  he  forgave  her  before  dinner.  However,  he  took  the 
opportunity  to  read  her  a  little  lecture  on  the  danger  of 
keeping  things  from  her  husband,  and  he  solemnly  urged 
her  to  let  him  take  charge  of  all  affairs  concerning  money, 
in  the  future. 

"Women  are  too  emotional  to  be  trusted  with  the  dis- 
pensation of  large  sums,"  he  said. 

It  was  three  days  later  that  Lila,  returning  from  a  round 
of  duty  calls,  was  informed  by  Siddons  that  JMiss  Caine 
had  been  endeavoring  to  get  her  on  the  telephone  all  the 
afternoon,  and  would  she  call  Miss  Caine  immediately 
she  got  in. 
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Lila  got  Dorothy's  number,  and  Dorothy  answered.  Lila 
hardly  recognized  her  voice.  Instead  of  being  soft  and 
sweet  and  drawling,  it  was  sharp  and  vibrant  with  emotion. 

"Lila,  darling,  prepare  yourself  for  a  shock.  A  cable 
from  France  arrived  for  you  this  afternoon.  When  I 
couldn't  get  in  touch  with  you,  I  opened  it,  fearing  bad 
news.  Lila — Jack  Farquahar  is  alive !  He's  coming  home ! 
He's  sailing  to-morrow." 

For  the  first  time  in  her  life,  Lila  fainted  dead  away. 


CHAPTER  XX 

THE   HOUR   OF   RECKONING 

IT  was  Herbert  himself  who  found  Lila  in  a  dead  faint 
on  the  library  floor  when  he  entered  the  house  shortly 
after  five  o'clock.  The  telephone  was  lying  under  the 
reading  table,  but  Herbert  was  too  distracted  to  notice 
this. 

He  thought,  at  first,  that  Lila  was  dead;  she  lay  so 
white  and  still. 

In  an  agony  of  fear,  he  took  her  in  his  arms  and  kissed 
her  pallid  face. 

"My  darling,  my  darling,  come  back  to  me!"  he 
moaned. 

Later  he  was  a  little  ashamed  of  his  lack  of  composure 
and  found  time  to  be  thankful  that  there  had  been  no 
witnesses.     At  the  moment,  he  was  merely  panic-stricken. 

He  bore  Lila  up  to  her  dressing  room,  calling  for  the 
servants  as  he  went.  Her  maid  hurried  in  with  water  and 
smelling  salts ;  Siddons  brought  a  rug ;  Herbert  chafed  her 
chill  little  hands  and  forced  brandy  between  her  blue  lips. 

Then,  at  length,  after  what  seemed  to  Herbert  an  agon- 
izingly long  time,  a  tinge  of  color  crept  into  her  cheeks, 
and  she  began  to  breathe  deeply  and  regularly.  He  dis- 
missed the  servants  then  and  sat  beside  her,  holding  her 
hands. 

Finally  she  stirred  and  her  eyes  opened.  She  looked 
up  at  him  with  a  vague,  blank  stare.  After  a  moment,  it 
gave  way  to  a  look  of  fear. 

He  gathered  her  close. 
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"It's  all  right,  sweetheart.  You  were  out  for  a  mo- 
ment, but  you're  going  to  feel  better  soon." 

"I — fainted,"  said  Lila  weakly.  "I  never  did  that  be- 
fore in  all  my  life." 

''Of  course  not,  dearest,"  Herbert  said  soothingly.  "You 
were  taken  suddenly  ill.     I  quite  understand." 

"Yes,  I  suppose  so,"  murmured  Lila  wryly,  thinking 
desperately  to  herself:  "if  he  only  knew!" 

Aloud  she  said:  "Darling,  will  you  send  for  Dorothy? 
I  want  to  see  her." 

Herbert  frowned.  He  couldn't  understand  why  Lila 
wanted  Dorothy,  just  now,  but  he  felt  that,  all  things 
considered,  he  ought  to  humor  her. 

He  left  her  lying  on  the  couch  in  her  dressing  room, 
looking  very  pale  and  lovely  and  strangely  thoughtful, 
while  he  went  down  to  the  library  to  telephone.  It  was 
then  that  he  saw  the  instrument  on  the  floor.  He  rang 
for  Siddons. 

"How  did  this  happen,  Siddons?" 

The  butler  bowed. 

"Madame  dropped  it  when  she  fell.  She  was  tele- 
phoning when  she  fainted." 

Herbert  was  too  perturbed  to  notice  the  smirk  on  the 
face  of  the  butler.  He  dismissed  him  and  sat  down  at 
the  library  table  to  think  over  this  new  development. 

So  Lila  had  been  telephoning  when  she  lost  conscious- 
ness; she  had  been  sitting  quietly  in  a  chair,  under  no 
exertion  whatever,  and  simply  toppled  over. 

To  Herbert 's  mind  that  argued  only  one  thing :  the  mes- 
sage she  had  received  had  given  her  a  shock  that  had  made 
her  unconscious.  Lila  wasn't  the  fainting  sort;  she'd 
driven  an  ambulance  through  war-torn  France.  There- 
fore, the  message,  or  the  person  giving  it,  must  have  ter- 
rified her. 

To  whom  had  Lila  been  telephoning  when  she  had 
fainted  ? 
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He  went  back  to  her  dressing  room.  She  was  lying 
where  he  had  left  her,  staring  with  inscrutable  eyes  at  the 
opposite  wall. 

"Whom  were  you  talking  to  over  the  telephone  when 
you  became  ill?"  he  demanded. 

Lila  stared  at  him  strangely  and  moistened  her  dry  lips. 

"Was  I  telephoning?  Everything  seems  so  hazy,  so 
unreal." 

Herbert's  eyes  warned  her.    She  drew  a  deep  sigh. 

"Oh,  yes,  I  know.  It  was  Dot.  I'd  just  called  her — 
and  then  the  whole  world  went  black." 

That  was  the  truth,  she  thought  wearily.  Her  life  was 
in  chaos.     Her  marriage  wrecked. 

What  was  it  Dorothy  had  said? 

Jack  Farquahar  was  alive;  he  was  coming  home;  he 
was  sailing  to-morrow.  Jack  Farquahar,  with  whom  she 
had  made  that  marriage  pledge  in  France,  so  long  ago, 
was  coming  back  to  hold  her  to  her  promise. 

She  heard  herself  saying,  over  and  over  again,  to  Her- 
bert, during  the  past  months : 

"No  darling,  there  has  never  been  anyone  but  you," — 
and  believing  it. 

"And  now  I'm  going  to  be  found  out,"  she  said  to  her- 
self.   "Dear  Heaven,  what  am  I  going  to  do?" 

She  turned  her  face  to  the  wall  and  began  to  weep 
bitterly. 


CHAPTER  XXI 

THE  DILEMMA 

DOROTHY  -walked  in,  just  as  Herbert,  terrified  by 
Lila's  attack  of  weeping,  was  going  to  the  telephone, 
for  the  second  time,  to  call  her. 

She  was  looking  pale  and  anxious ;  she  wore  a  coat  over 
her  smock;  her  hair  was  disheveled. 

"Has  anything  happened?"  she  asked  breathlessly.  "I — 
was  talking  to  Lila  when — " 

Herbert  looked  intensely  relieved. 

"So  it  was  you?  I  wondered  who  the  person  was  who 
could  have  given  Lila  such  a  shock." 

Dorothy's  gaze  darted  to  his  face.  She  seemed  perplexed 
by  what  she  saw. 

"What  do  you  mean  by  'shock'?"  she  asked  anxiously. 

*  *  Didn  't  you  know  ?  Lila  fainted  while  she  was  talking 
to  you." 

Dorothy  made  for  the  stairs. 

"Where  is  she?    In  her  room?" 

Herbert  didn't  follow  her.  He  stood  in  the  hallway  at 
the  foot  of  the  stairs,  frowning  thoughtfully. 

Was  Dorothy  telling  the  truth,  he  wondered,  when  she 
claimed  that  she  had  been  talking  to  Lila;  or  was  she 
merely  trying  to  shield  Lila  ?  What  could  Dorothy  Caine 
have  said  to  send  his  wife  into  a  dead  faint? 

Dorothy,  meantime,  had  found  Lila,  pale  and  listless, 
on  her  dressing-room  couch.  She  locked  the  door,  walked 
over  to  the  couch,  and  knelt  down,  taking  Lila's  hands  in 

hers. 
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"I'm  fearfully  sorry  to  have  given  you  such  a  shock, 
but  it  had  to  be.  I  was  frantic  when  you  didn't  answer, 
after  I'd  heard  that  terrific  crash  and  found  that  the  con- 
nection was  broken.  I  came  rushing  down  here  as  fast  as 
I  could  get  my  car  through  the  traffic.  Lila,  how  much 
does  Herbert  know?" 

"Nothing,"  said  Lila  wanly,  "yet." 

There  was  a  long  and  thoughtful  silence.  Dorothy's 
pretty  brows  were  frowning, 

"How — what  did  the  cable  say?"  asked  Lila  finally,  in 
a  low  voice. 

Dorothy,  her  voice  equally  low,  answered  briefly: 

"It  was  addressed  to  Miss  Lila  Latham  and  was  sent 
from  Paris.  It  said:  'Have  practically  risen  from  the 
dead.    Am  sailing  to-morrow  for  home  and  you.    Jack.'  " 

Tears  began  to  roll  down  Lila's  cheeks. 

"Oh,  Dot,  what  am  I  going  to  do?" 

Dorothy  stroked  her  hands  comfortingly. 

"We'll  find  a  way  out,  somehow." 

"And  I  love  Herbert  so!"  wailed  Lila.  "This  is  my 
punishment  for  being  too  happy.  I  had  no  right  to  be 
happy  when  Jack  was  dead,  as  I  thought.  Even  if  I  didn't 
really  love  him,  I  should  have  been  loyal  to  his  memory. 
I  should  have  kept  that  pledge  we  made." 

Dorothy,  sitting  on  the  foot  of  the  couch  in  the  gathering 
twilight,  rested  her  chin  thoughtfully  on  one  hand.  After 
a  silence,  she  said : 

"What  about  Herbert?  You  think  you  wouldn't  dare 
confess  ? ' ' 

"No,  oh,  no!  Dot,  you  can't  imagine  what  Herbert 
would  be  like,  if  he  knew  I'd  ever  been  engaged  before. 
He'd  leave  me  instantly.  You've  no  idea  how  jealous  he 
is.  I  adore  it,  of  course ;  it  makes  me  certain  that  he  loves 
me.    But  if  he  ever  knew  there 'd  been  another  man — " 

She  broke  off,  waited  a  moment,  and  added  passionately : 

"I'd  die,  if  I  lost  Herbert." 
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"Well,  then,  what  about  Jack  Farquahar?"  suggested 
Dorothy  practically. 

"You  mean,  would  he  understand  and  not  bother  me?" 

"He  may  have  changed,  you  know,  after  all  these  years 
and  the  experiences  he  must  have  had." 

Lila  shook  her  head. 

"I  don't  mean  to  sound  frightfully  conceited,  but  I 
don't  thinlc  Jack  is  the  sort  who  would  change.  He  was 
very  like  Herbert,  in  certain  ways;  that  is,  he  was  jeal- 
ous and  sure  of  himself.  If  he  wanted  something,  he'd 
get  it.  And  I  happened  to  be  what  he  wanted.  The  very 
fact  that  he's  coming  home  to  me  proves  that  he  still  loves 
me. 

"Yes,  it  would  seem  so,"  murmured  Dorothy  absently. 

"Dot,  how  on  earth  do  you  suppose  he  happened  to 
come  to  life?"  persisted  Lila  feverishl3\  "After  all  these 
years,  it's  perfectly  incredible.  And  Dot,"  she  added, 
stricken  by  another  terrible  thought,  "there's  that  insur- 
ance. I'll  have  to  give  it  back  to  the  government,  some- 
how, and  I  haven't  any  earthly  way  of  finding  ten 
thousand  dollars."  She  sighed  despairingly.  "And  it's 
only  three  days  since  the  whole  horrible  business  got  me 
into  hot  water  with  Herbert." 

"But  you  explained  it  satisfactorily.  Or  rather,  Her- 
bert leaped  to  a  satisfactory  conclusion." 

Lila  made  a  wry  face. 

"Fortunately,  yes.  But  it  would  be  awful  if  Uncle 
Dan  should  turn  up  some  day.  Oh,  why  did  that  stupid 
committee  have  to  recognize  me  and  write  to  me  at  Her- 
bert's club?" 

"But  naturally  your  new  home  isn't  listed  yet,"  said 
Doroth3\  "They  found  Herbert's  name  in  the  Social 
Register." 

"Oh,  Dot,  if  you  keep  on  being  sensible  and  explan- 
atory', I'll  have  hysterics  again!"  cried  Lila.  "Think, 
think,  what  I'm  up  against!" 
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''Do  you  know  just  what  you  are  up  against?"  asked 
Dorothy,  with  sympathetic  tolerance. 

Lila  gave  her  a  pitying  glance. 

"Isn't  it  obvious?  Here  I  am,  married  to  a  man  I 
adore,  a  man  madly  jealous,  who  has  asked  me  a  hundred 
times  if  there 'd  ever  been  anyone  else  in  my  life,  and  I've 
sworn  there  wasn't.  And  now  the  other  man  appears, 
expecting  me  to  keep  a  pledge  from  which  I'd  thought 
his  death  had  released  me.  And  he'll  hold  me  to  it,  if 
I  know  Jack  Farquahar — and  I  rather  think  I  do,  worse 
luck!" 

"Of  course,  there's  just  a  chance  that  he  mayn't,"  con- 
soled Dorothy. 

"Pray  Heaven!"  murmured  Lila.  After  a  moment, 
she  said  suddenly: 

"Dot,  did  he  say  what  ship  he  was  sailing  on?" 

"The  Caronia." 

"Then  you'll  have  to  meet  him.  Dot.  He  mustn't  be 
allowed  to  rush  around  town,  trying  to  locate  me." 

Dorothy  rose  from  the  couch.  Her  face  turned  away, 
a  faint  white  blur  in  the  dusk. 

"I'm  sorry,  Lila,"  she  said  quietly.  "I'd  do  almost 
anything  to  make  you  happy.  But — I  won't  meet  your 
Captain  Farquahar.     I — I  never  want  to  see  him." 

She  was  gone,  leaving  Lila  staring  after  her  in  amaze- 
ment. 


CHAPTER  XXII 

THE  VERY  NARROW  SQUEAK 

FOLLOWING  the  cable  announcing  the  imminent  ar- 
rival of  Jack  Farquahar,  Lila  wanted  nothing  so  much 
as  to  stay  in  bed,  away  from  everything,  to  think  out  some 
solution  to  her  problem. 

But  she  didn't  dare  take  refuge  in  her  momentary  in- 
disposition; it  was  too  dangerous  to  seek  security  and 
allow  Heaven-knew-what  to  break  under  Herbert's  nose, 
without  her  resourceful  presence  there  to  contrive  some 
distraction. 

So  she  dragged  herself  through  her  round  of  social 
duties,  thankful,  in  a  way,  that  they  kept  her  from  too 
much  miserable  introspection  and  recrimination.  When 
May  Varney  called  up  and  asked  the  Wares  to  dinner, 
Lila  accepted,  though  May  explained: 

**It's  just  a  small,  informal  party  for  a  few  friends, 
so,  if  anything  special  turns  up  later,  don't  hesitate  to 
break  the  date.    I  shan't  be  a  bit  offended." 

Lila  and  Herbert  were  the  last  guests  to  arrive,  a  fact 
that  greatly  perturbed  Herbert,  especially  since  Lila's 
tardiness  was  due  to  an  afternoon  session  with  Dorothy. 
The  truth  was  that  Lila  had  spent  three  hours  in  an  ef- 
fort to  persuade  Dorothy  to  meet  Jack  Farquahar  at  the 
pier.  Dorothy,  for  once,  was  adamant;  smiling,  sweet, 
but  firm. 

As  Lila  and  Herbert  passed  through  the  Varney 's  hall 
on  their  way  upstairs,  Lila  caught  a  glimpse  of  a  group 
in  the  drawing-room. 
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A  good-looking  young  man  was  bending  over  May  Var- 
ney's  hand.  His  face  was  toward  Lila,  but  he  did  not  see 
her. 

Lila  gave  a  gasp  and  hastened  up  the  stairs.  Her  knees 
were  unsteady. 

Herbert  asked  solicitously:  "What  is  it,  dearest?  Do 
you  feel  faint  again?" 

Lila's  thoughts  were  in  chaos,  but  she  grasped  at  the 
straw  he  offered. 

**I — I'd  like  to  lie  down  a  bit.  Do  you  think  May  would 
mind?" 

Herbert  stared  at  her  anxiously.     She  did  look  pale. 

"Have  the  maid  fix  you  comfortably.  I'll  tell  Mrs. 
Varney;  I'm  sure  she'll  understand." 

Lila  sank  on  a  divan  in  May  Varney 's  luxurious  dress- 
ing room  and  stared,  with  frightened  eyes,  at  her  own  re- 
flection in  the  mirror. 

"What  am  I  going  to  do?"  she  wondered.  "I  daren't 
meet  Gilroy  Holmes  face  to  face,  especially  since  Jack  is 
coming  home  and  they're  sure  to  run  across  each  other." 

She  thought  desperately  of  running  away,  as  she  had 
done  that  day  in  Vanderpoel's  shop,  but  there  was  May 
Varney  to  consider.    And  Herbert  would  be  horrified. 

She  heard  light  footsteps  on  the  stairs  and  hastily  lay 
down  on  the  divan  and  closed  her  eyes.  May  Varney  hur- 
ried into  the  room. 

"You  poor  child!  Herbert  tells  me  you're  all  but  faint- 
ing.    Can  I  do  something?" 

Lila  opened  one  eye  and  regarded  Mrs.  Varney  specula- 
tively. 

"Would  you  mind  awfully.  May,  if  I  didn't  come  down 
to  dinner?     Would  it  upset  your  party?" 

"Not  a  bit,"  May  assured  her.  "I  told  you  it  was  an 
informal  affair — just  a  few  friends.  But  you'll  be  hungry ; 
don't  you  think  you'll  feel  like  coming  down,  after  I  send 
you  a  cocktail  and  some  hot  bouillon?" 
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Lila  considered.  It  was  obvious  that  a  mere  moment  of 
faintness  wouldn't  account  for  her  absence  from  the  dinner. 
And  she  simply  had  to  be  absent. 

She  resolved  to  trust  ]\Iay. 

"I — listen,  May,  the  truth  is  that  I'm  not  a  bit  faint, 
really.  But  there's  a  man  downstairs  whom  I  don't  want 
to  meet." 

May  stared. 

"But  there's  only  the  Don  Stewarts  and  the  Granges — 
you're  the  best  of  friends." 

"There's  one  other,"  said  Lila  hollowly. 

"You  mean — Mr.  Holmes,  the  new  man  with  Herbert 
and  Jack?" 

Lila  nodded. 

"I — knew  him  in  France." 

"Oh!"  May  winked  knowingly.  "So  that's  it?  I  say, 
■what  rotten  luck  to  have  your  own  husband  give  him  a 
job!" 

"Isn't  it!"  murmured  Lila  bitterly.  "Anj-way,  I — I'd 
rather  not  see  him.     Do  you  mind  my  bolting?" 

"Certainly  not.    But  how  will  I  explain  it?" 

"Wait  till  I've  gone,"  said  Lila,  "and  then  tell  Herbert 
that  I  didn't  want  to  spoil  the  party  by  being  ill." 

May  chuckled. 

"It  must  be  thrilling  to  have  an  European  past !  Fancy 
it  pursuing  you  like  this!" 

Lila  thought  resentfully :  "If  she  only  knew  the  truth  !" 

With  May's  help,  she  slipped  out  through  the  trademen's 
entrance,  while  May  kept  the  servants  out  of  the  way.  At 
the  corner  she  found  a  taxi  and  was  driven  home. 

Fifteen  minutes  later,  when  Herbert  called  up,  Lila's 
maid  told  him  that  Madame  had  gone  to  bed.  She  had. 
She  lay  staring  into  the  darkness,  awaiting  Herbert's  re- 
turn and  wondering  what  new  misadventure  was  to  be- 
fall her. 

On  the  morrow  Jack  Farquahar  's  boat  would  dock  I 


CHAPTER  XXIII 

THE   RETURNED   LOVER 

LILA  awoke  next  morning  after  a  night  of  fitful  sleep, 
I  and  her  first  thought  was:  "this  is  the  day  that  Jack 
Farquahar  returns. ' ' 

One  moment  she  was  glad  that  this  man  whom  once  she 
had  thought  she  loved,  was  alive,  instead  of  lying  in  some 
obscure  French  cemetery.  But  the  next,  with  a  keen  in- 
stinct for  self-preservation,  she  admitted  frankly  that  it 
was  difficult  to  be  glad  that  he  was  returning. 

Herbert,  believing  that  she  was  still  asleep  and  not  wish- 
ing to  disturb  her  after  her  supposed  indisposition  of  the 
previous  evening,  went  away  without  coming  to  kiss  her 
good-by.  She  was  glad  of  that,  because  she  felt  so  miser- 
ably disloyal  to  him. 

If  he  knew  that  she  was  going,  that  very  morning,  to 
meet  a  man  to  whom  she  had  once  been  pledged  in  mar- 
riage ! 

For  Lila  knew  that  she  would  have  to  go  to  meet  Jack 
Farquahar.  It  would  be  dangerous  not  to  go.  Otherwise, 
he  would  try  to  locate  her  at  her  father's  house,  and  the 
whole  wretched  business  would  have  to  come  out. 

She  wondered  why  her  memory  of  him,  once  so  dim,  had 
become  so  vivid.  She  wondered  why  she  felt  an  almost 
craven  fear  of  this  man  who  had,  to  all  intents  and  pur- 
poses, risen  from  the  dead.  He  had  become  an  ugly, 
menacing  fact,  threatening  her  happiness  and  Herbert's. 

"While  she  bathed  and  breakfasted  and  dressed,  she  tried 
to  settle  her  thoughts  upon  the  coming  interview.     What 
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should  she  tell  him?  Did  she  dare  risk  the  full  truth? 
That  seemed  the  best  and  simplest  course;  and  yet  it  was 
too  cruel,  in  the  face  of  that  pledge  made  on  the  eve  of 
their  wedding. 

In  the  end,  she  decided  to  make  no  definite  plans  for 
the  moment — ^to  let  Jack  Farquahar  set  the  pace.  Per- 
haps, after  all,  he  had  changed,  as  Dorothy  had  suggested. 
Perhaps  he  was  coming  home  to  ask  her  to  release  him 
from  his  pledge  to  her. 

When  she  was  dressed,  she  stared  at  her  reflection  in 
the  mirror,  trying  to  see  herself  as  she  would  look  to  Jack 
Farquahar.  In  the  slim,  chic  woman  in  her  soft  gray  furs, 
with  her  bright  hair  almost  hidden  by  a  toque  of  dull  blue 
and  the  faintest  pink  of  excitement  tingeing  her  fair  skin, 
there  was  little  trace  of  the  girl  in  a  mud-stained  uniform, 
pale  and  tired,  who  had  stood  with  her  hand  in  Fraquahar's 
and  made  a  marriage  pledge. 

She  took  a  taxi  to  the  pier  and  stood  on  the  edge  of 
the  crowd,  while  the  big  liner  slid  into  her  berth.  She 
hoped  devoutly  that  she  wouldn't  have  the  bad  luck  to 
run  into  an  acquaintance.  To  have  to  explain  to  Jack 
Farquahar  on  the  spur  of  the  moment  would  be  difficult, 
and  there  was  always  the  chance  that  Herbert  might  learn 
of  their  meeting. 

She  waited  a  long  time.  Passengers  came  down  the  gang- 
plank, encountered  friends  and  relatives,  kissed,  laughed, 
and  hastened  away. 

Lila  began  to  wonder  if  she  would  recognize  Farquahar 
when  she  saw  him.  She  grew  frightened  at  the  thought 
that  they  might  have  passed  each  other,  and  that  he  might, 
even  now,  be  on  his  way  to  the  Latham  house. 

But,  just  when  she  had  decided  that  she  had  missed 
him,  he  came. 

"Lila!" 

Her  hand  was  in  his.  He  was  looKmg  down  at  her  and 
his  gray  eyes  were  devouring  her. 
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"Jack!"  And  then,  to  her  horror,  he  swept  her  into 
a  swift  embrace  and  kissed  her. 

She  struggled  to  free  herself. 

"Oh,  Jack,  you  musn't!    People — " 

He  laughed  happily. 

' '  There 's  no  one  in  the  world  for  me  at  this  moment  but 
you!" 

Her  heart  sank.  This  didn't  sound  as  though  he'd 
changed. 

She  said  hastily:  "It's  wonderful  that  you're  alive  and 
well,  after — after  all  that  time  when  I — we — thought — " 

"Tell  me  you're  glad!"  he  commanded  boyishly.  "Tell 
me  you  're  happy ! ' ' 

' '  Why,  of  course.  Jack ! ' '  She  pressed  his  arm  with  her 
gloved  hand  and  smiled  up  at  him. 

In  his  own  happiness,  he  failed  to  find  her  manner  a 
little  strained,  more  than  a  little  distrait.  He  was  blind  to 
everything,  except  the  joy  of  his  return  and  seeing  her 
again. 

He  tucked  her  hand  under  his  arm. 

"Come!  We're  going  to  celebrate  with  an  enormous 
luncheon,  and  you  shall  tell  me  everything,  and  I  shall  tell 
you  everything." 

When  they  were  in  a  cab,  he  said :  '  *  Where 's  the  smart 
place  to  lunch,  nowadays?  I  dare  say  restaurants  have 
come  and  gone,  since  my  time." 

She  considered,  a  bit  panicky.  It  would  never  do  to 
take  him  to  a  place  where  Herbert,  or  any  of  his  friends, 
might  be  lunching. 

So  she  said:  "Oh,  the  small  foreign  places  are  the  fad 
now. ' ' 

He  made  a  wry  face. 

"Thanks,  but  I'm  saturated  with  the  foreign  stuff.  I'd 
like  something  one  hundred  per  cent  American,  if  you 
don't  mind." 

She  smiled  understandingly  and  suggested  an  uptown 
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hotel  that  was  remote  from  the  beaten  track  of  lunchers. 
She  experienced  a  swift  stab  of  repugnance,  because  the 
quiet,  discreet,  rather  dim  restaurant  of  this  hotel  was 
especially  popular  with  people,  who,  like  himself,  preferred 
not  to  be  seen  in  their  own  haunts  with  their  luncheon 
companions.  But,  she  reflected,  Farquahar  couldn't  know 
this,  and  she  really  didn't  dare  take  a  chance. 

"We  can  talk  here,"  she  said,  as  they  were  seated  in 
a  corner  of  the  shaded  room,  where  the  occupants  of  the 
adjoining  tables  seemed  scarcely  more  than  murmuring 
shadows. 

"It  suits  me!"  declared  Farquahar,  "except  that  I'd 
like  more  light.  I  can  hardly  see  you,  and  I'm  starved, 
Lila,  starved  for  the  sight  of  you." 

She  smiled  waveringly.  Under  the  tablecloth,  she  was 
removing  her  wedding  ring.  She  had  almost  forgotten  it. 
Suppose  Jack  had  seen  it  before  she  found  out  definitely 
where  she  stood! 

However,  she  was  not  kept  long  in  uncertainty.  He 
leaned  across  the  table,  his  gray  eyes  alight,  his  lean  dark 
face  tense. 

"I  say,  Lila,  how  long  does  it  take  to  get  married  in 
this  town?     Let's  go  and  do  it  this  afternoon." 


CHAPTER  XXIV 

THE  STORY  OF  THE  MISSING  YEARS 

LILA  stared,  wide-eyed  and  breathless,  at  Jack  Far- 
I  quahar,  as  he  leaned  across  the  luncheon  table,  urg- 
ing her  to  marry  him  that  afternoon. 

"We've  waited  so  long,  Lila.  Five  years  are  gone 
from  our  life  together.  Don't  let  us  lose  another  mo- 
ment." 

Lila's  thoughts  had  stampeded.  She  had,  at  least,  be- 
lieved that  she  would  have  time  to  gauge  and  adjust  the 
situation  between  them.  She  had  never  dreamed  that  Jack 
would  be  so  impetuous. 

* '  Jack,  are  you  sure  you  still  care  for  me  ? ' '  she  faltered, 
to  gain  time. 

His  eyes  answered  her,  and  his  hands  that  clasped  hers 
across  the  table. 

"Five  years  is  a  long  time,"  went  on  Lila  rather  weakly. 
"I  must  have  changed  quite  a  lot  in — in  appearance." 

"You  are  more  beautiful  than  ever,"  he  told  her.  "I 
had  forgotten  that  you  were  so  lovely. ' ' 

"Oh,  dear!"  thought  Lila.  "This  is  terrible!  I  have 
no  right  to  listen.  It's  disloyal  to  Herbert  to  allow  Jack 
to  say  such  things," 

Aloud,  she  said:  "But  you.  Jack,  you  have  been  through 
so  much.  How  can  you  be  sure  that  you  still  care  for  me  ? 
You  must  have  known  a  great  deal  of  suffering.  Won't 
you  tell  me  all  that  has  happened  to  you?" 

He  nodded  slowly. 

"Yes,  though  I  rather  hoped  we'd  take  that  up  later. 
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There  were   so  many   other   things   I   wanted   to   say   to 

you." 

"Oh,  but  do  tell  me  now,"  urged  Lila,  thankful  for  a 
respite. 

"You  mean  that  you  want  to  know  how  I  came  to  be 
alive,  after  having  been  given  up  for  lost?  AVell,  I'll 
give  you  a  brief  idea ;  the  details  can  wait  until  we  're  mar- 
ried and  have  long  evenings  to  spend  together.  Isn't  that 
so?"     He  smiled  at  her  whimsically. 

Lila  said  vaguely:    "You  would  like  that,  Jack?" 

"Would  I!"  he  breathed  softly.  Then,  with  a  sigh,  he 
went  on:  "I'll  tell  you  how  I  came  to  return,  and,  after 
that,  we'll  have  done  with  the  past  and  talk  about  the 
glorious  future;  eh,  Lila?" 

His  gray  eyes  were  very  tender;  hers  fell  before  his 
ardent  glance. 

He  made  his  story  brief,  slighting  the  hardship  and 
suffering,  as  she  had  always  known  him  to  do.  Three  days 
after  he  had  entered  the  trenches,  three  days  after  the 
night  when  they  had  made  their  pledge — he  had  been  seri- 
ously wounded  in  a  charge  that  had  carried  him  far  into 
enemy  territory.  "When  he  had  regained  consciousness,  he 
was  a  German  prisoner.  His  uniform  and  his  identifica- 
tion tags  were  gone.     Some  German  spy  was  profiting. 

Wounded  though  he  was,  he  managed  to  escape,  making 
for  his  own  lines,  though  he  had  no  knowledge  of  where 
they  might  be.  He  thought  that  two  days  and  nights  must 
have  passed.  And  then  the  enemy  descended  again  and  he 
was  brought  back  to  the  prison  camp.  Now  he  was  too 
weak  to  attempt  to  escape.  He  became  desperately  ill  and 
lost  all  idea  of  time.  Then,  gradually,  his  wounds  healed, 
but  the  hardship  of  a  prisoner's  life  had  taken  their  toll. 
Long  after  the  armistice  was  signed  and  the  last  exchange 
of  prisoners  made,  he  remained  in  a  German  military  hos- 
pital. There  was  no  record  to  reveal  his  identity ;  no  one 
to  intercede  for  him. 
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"I  don't  want  to  think  of  that  time,  Lila,"  he  said.  **I 
don't  want  to  recall  the  wasted  months  of  my  life.  But 
even  less  do  I  want  to  remember  the  day  when  I  was  finally 
set  free,  only  to  learn  that  I  had  become  tubercular.  I 
was  told  that  I  had  less  than  a  year  to  live." 

At  Lila's  exclamation,  he  smiled,  and  his  fingers  reached 
out  to  clasp  hers.  He  had  strong,  lean  hands;  their  touch 
had  once  been  very  sweet  to  Lila. 

' '  Can  you  imagine  what  that  meant  to  me  ?  It  meant  that 
I  had  lost  you  forever.  How  could  I  come  back  to  you,  a 
wreck?  I  wanted  to  see  you  again,  to  have  you  with  me 
in  the  last  few  months  of  my  wretched  existence.  But, 
thank  Heaven,  I  had  the  strength  to  conquer  my  desires. 
For,  you  see,  my  sweetheart,  I  knew  your  wonderful,  un- 
selfish nature.  I  knew  you'd  sacrifice  yourself  for  me. 
You'd  marry  the  poor  wreck  that  I  was,  simply  because 
you  had  compassion,  and  I  couldn't  have  allowed  you  to 
make  that  sacrifice." 

Lila's  eyes  were  lowered.  She  knew  the  keenest  shame 
she  had  ever  experienced.  It  seemed  to  her  that  Jack 
Farquahar  had  stabbed  her  and  was  turning  the  knife 
in  the  wound. 

''So  I  disappeared,"  he  went  on.  "Except  for  you, 
there  was  no  one  who  would  care.  I  went  to  the  south  of 
France,  because  it  seemed  to  me  that  I  couldn't  get  enough 
of  sunshine,  after  that  prison  camp.  I  had  no  expecta- 
tion of  being  cured;  I  simply  went  there  with  the  blind 
instinct  to  end  my  days  in  what  comfort  I  could.  With 
the  loss  of  you,  I'd  lost  all  hope  and  all  desire  to  live." 
He  paused,  smiled  whimsically,  and  shrugged.  "But  Fate 
apparently  hadn't  done  with  me.  Without  realizing  it,  I 
began  to  improve.  A  day  came  when  I  dared  hope;  but 
again  I  slipped  back;  again  despair;  again  hope.  Oh, 
Lila,  if  you  knew  what  that  hope  meant!  How  I  longed 
to  let  you  know  that  there  was  a  chance  of  my  returning, 
and  how  I  fought  the  impulse,  for  the  chance  seemed  so 
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frail!  And  then,  quite  suddenly,  the  miracle  happened. 
Hope  became  a  certainty.  Even  then,  I  waited  to  be  sure, 
and  it  was  not  until  the  greatest  specialist  in  France  had 
pronounced  me  permanently  cured  that  I  sent  you  that 
cable." 

Lila's  words:  "Oh,  Jack,  I  am  so  glad,  for  your  sake!" 
brought  a  light  of  joy  into  his  eyes. 

His  fingers  gripped  hers  more  tightly. 

"There  is  no  danger  now.  All  that  is  past.  I  am 
strong  and  fit  again.  I  have  enough  to  keep  us,  if  you're 
willing  to  sacrifice  a  little,  and  my  old  job  is  waiting;  I 
found  that  out  by  cable.  So  there's  nothing  to  keep  us 
apart  any  longer,  Lila.  It's  like  the  ending  of  a  fairy 
story,  isn't  it?"  he  asked,  his  voice  thrilling  with  joy. 
"We'll  be  married  and  live  happily  ever  afterward." 

It  was  only  then  that  he  noticed  that  Lila  was  crying 
quietly. 


CHAPTER  XXV 

THE   OLD,    OLD    STORY 

LILA,   sweetheart,   why   are   you    crying?"   Farquahar 
i  implored. 

Lila's  only  answer  was  to  weep  more  bitterly.  They 
were  no  false  tears;  she  wasn't  thinking  of  herself  now, 
as  she  had  been,  ever  since  the  arrival  of  Farquahar 's 
cable.  She  was  thinking,  instead,  of  the  immensity  of  the 
disaster  for  Farquahar,  for  Herbert,  for  everybody. 

Somebody  had  to  be  hurt,  and  desperately.  Which  one 
of  them  should  it  be  ? 

For  a  moment  she  felt  that  Farquahar,  after  all  his 
agony,  should  be  spared.  But  her  heart  cried  out  to  her 
to  spare  Herbert.  Or  was  it  to  spare  herself,  because  she 
couldn't  live  without  his  love? 

Even  while  she  wept,  she  was  reviewing  the  tangled 
situation,  wondering  how  to  cope  with  it.  She  couldn't 
marry  Farquahar  anyway,  since  she  was  already  married 
to  Herbert,  so  it  was  Farquahar  who  must  be  sacrificed. 

She  would  have  to  tell  him,  have  to  destroy  with  her 
own  words  that  dream  he  had  worshiped  through  all  his 
trouble  and  suffering. 

She  opened  her  mouth  to  speak,  her  tears  checked  now. 

But  Farquahar,  whose  hands  were  again  reaching  out 
for  hers,  said  suddenly,  sharply: 

"Lila,  where  is  your  ring?" 

She  flushed  crimson,  thinking,  for  a  moment,  that  he 
had  caught  sight  of  the  ring  she  had  slipped  from  her 
finger  under  the  shelter  of  the  tablecloth. 
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"Why— I—" 

"You  don't  wear  it  any  longer?"  His  smile  had  van- 
ished.    He  looked  very  stern. 

"Not — not  since — "  she  stammered  and  stopped. 

Here  was  the  time  to  speak.     But  Farquahar  said : 

' '  Please  get  it  and  put  it  on.  We  will  need  it  this  after- 
noon. I  want  it  to  be  your  wedding  ring,  as  I  first  in- 
tended." 

Something  in  his  voice  frightened  Lila.  She  saw  him 
again  as  the  determined  young  man  who  had  wooed  her 
so  impetuously  in  those  early  days  of  the  war,  sweeping 
her  off  her  feet  by  the  very  strength  of  his  ardor. 

She  laughed  a  trifle  shakily. 

"How  stern  you  sound!  You  almost  make  me  afraid  of 
you,  Jack." 

His  face  softened. 

"You  need  never  fear  me,  Lila,  as  long  as  you  love 
only  me  and  never  give  a  thought  to  another  man." 

"Isn't  that — isn't  that  rather  threatening?"  she  falt- 
ered, trying  to  smile. 

"Perhaps,"  he  shrugged,  "but  it's  the  truth.  I'd  kill 
the  man  who  tried  to  take  you  from  me." 

"Jack!     You  frighten  me  horribly." 

"Do  I,  sweetheart?  But  it  only  goes  to  prove  how  much 
I  love  you." 

Lila's  heart  was  beating  suffocatingly.  She  tried  to 
laugh,  as  she  clasped  her  hands  together  tightly,  so  that 
their  trembling  wouldn't  be  so  evident. 

"You're  a  splendid  lover,  Jack,"  she  managed  to  say 
banteringly.  "You  always  know  how  to  say  what  a  woman 
likes  to  hear." 

After  a  minute,  she  added  hesitantly: 

"But  what  would  you  have  done,  if  you  had  returned 
and  found  me  married  to  some  one  else?" 

Her  heart  almost  stopped,  while  she  waited  for  his  an- 
swer. 
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"Done?"  he  echoed.  "Why,  simply  have  shot  the  chap 
and  made  off  with  you. ' ' 

Her  cry  of  horror  made  him  smile. 

"You've  forgotten  what  a  savage  I  am,  haven't  you, 
sweetheart. ' ' 

"Yes,"  said  Lila,  faintly.  She  had,  indeed.  She  stared 
at  him,  wondering  how  she  had  ever  dared  to  love  so  ruth- 
less a  young  man.  Or  was  it  his  very  ruthlessness  that 
had  attracted  her?  Was  that  why  she  had  forgotten  him, 
when  she  was  no  longer  under  the  spell  of  his  presence  ? 

"It's  getting  late,  Lila,"  Farquahar  reminded  her. 
"Can  you  forego  coffee  this  once — in  favor  of  matri- 
mony ? ' ' 

Lila  drew  a  quick  breath. 

"I  can't  marry  you  to-day.  Jack." 

It  was  out!     She  waited,  tense. 

There  was  a  long  minute  of  silence,  then: 

"Why  not?"  asked  Farquahar  quietly. 

"Because — ^because  there  are  reasons  why  it — it  would 
be  better  to  wait,"  she  stammered  helplessly. 

"What  reasons?" 

"Oh,"  thought  Lila  desperately,  "if  only  I  dared  say: 
'because  I  am  already  married,'  and  have  done  with  it!" 

But  she  knew  she  couldn't. 

It  was  well  for  Lila  that  her  wits  had  been  working 
overtime  in  the  past  few  months,  for,  quite  suddenly,  she 
had  her  excuse. 

"Jack,  dear,"  she  said,  in  her  most  coaxing  tone,  "you 
must  listen  to  me  and  try  to  understand  and  not  be  angry. 
When  you  were  given  up  for  dead,  I  was  really  free  again, 
in  a  way,  wasn't  I?" 

His  gray  eyes  narrowed  dangerously. 

"There  was  our  pledge,  made  in  the  presence  of  our 
comrades,"  he  reminded  her  grimly. 

"I  know,"  she  nodded,  "but  there  were  circumstances — 
My  father — ^well,  he  brought  pressure  to  bear  upon  me. 
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because  he  was  in  business  difficulties.  There  was  a  man 
who  could  help  him,  a  very  wealthy  man — " 

She  stopped,  terrified  at  Farquahar's  expression  as  he 
leaned  forward.    But  he  only  said  quietly :    "Goon." 

"I — I  had  to  become  engaged  to  this  man,  or  he  would 
not  have  come  to  my  father's  rescue,"  she  faltered. 

*'Yes,  and  then?"  questioned  Farquahar  between  his 
teeth. 

Lila  abandoned  any  further  effort. 

"That  is  all,"  she  said,  with  a  helpless  little  gesture. 

"  It 's  quite  enough, '  *  remarked  Farquahar  grimly.  '  *  You 
will,  of  course,  break  this  engagement  at  once." 

"But  I  can't!"  cried  Lila  feverishly.  "My  father  is 
under  financial  obligations  to  my — to  this  man.  He  could 
ruin  my  father  in  a  moment,  if  he  wished." 

"Then  your  father  must  take  the  consequences,"  an- 
nounced Farquahar  determinedly. 

"But,"  protested  Lila,  searching  desperately  for  an- 
other excuse — and,  luckily,  finding  it,  "Dad  is  ill — very 
ill.  Any  shock  might  be  fatal.  Oh,  Jack,  don't  make  me 
do  something  I'd  regret  all  my  life." 

Her  voice  was  so  poignantly  appealing  and  her  eyes  so 
beseeching  that  Jack  Farquahar  relented  a  trifle. 

"I  don't  want  to  make  you  unhappy,  Lila.  I  hope 
never  to  bring  you  anj^thing  but  joy,  because  I  love  you. 
But  isn't  it  a  bit  unfair  to  ask  me  to  wait  longer,  after 
all  these  wasted  years." 

"Yes.  But,  Jack,  how  could  I  help  it?  How  could  I 
guess  that  you  were  alive?" 

"That's  quite  true,"  he  conceded.  "And,  after  all, 
this  thing  was  not  of  your  choosing."  He  failed  to  notice 
that  Lila  winced.  "It  was  to  save  your  father.  Quite 
the  splendid  thing  that  anyone  would  guess  you  would 
want  to  do." 

Lila  turned  her  head  away.     She  felt  like  a  worm. 

"What   do  you  propose  to  do   about   it?"   Farquahar 
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asked,  after  a  moment.  "I'm  not  going  to  give  you  up 
to  this  chap.    You  may  be  quite  sure  of  that." 

"Give  me  a  little  time,"  Lila  pleaded.  "When  Dad  is 
better,  perhaps — I  can  free  myself." 

"'Perhaps'!"  echoed  Farquahar  grimly.  "You're 
darn  well  right  you  will.    I'll  see  to  that,  I  promise  you." 

"But  you  won't  do  anything  rash  now?"  pleaded  Lila. 
"You  will  give  me  time?" 

What  she  would  do  with  time  in  this  ghastly  situation 
she  had  no  idea.  But  anything  was  better  postponed 
until  the  morrow.    Dorothy  could  help  her,  somehow. 

"I'll  give  you  a  very  little  time,  sweetheart,"  Farqua- 
har told  her.  "Don't  expect  me  to  be  too  patient.  But, 
in  view  of  the  circumstances,  I'll  try  to  be  fair.  Only — 
you  must  let  me  see  you  every  day.  I  can't  do  without 
that.  And,"  his  eyes  darkened  suddenly,  "does  he  kiss 
you?" 

"W-who?"  faltered  Lila. 

"That  man,  of  course." 

"N-no." 

"He'd  better  not,"  was  Farquahar 's  grim  reply. 


CHAPTER  XXVI 

AN   EXACTING    "  FIANCE " 

FARQUAHAR  refused  to  listen  to  Lila's  leaving  him 
directly  after  luncheon. 

"You  owe  it  to  me — after  five  years  of  separation,"  he 
reproached  her. 

He  hired  a  car,  and  they  drove  into  the  country  for  tea 
at  a  roadside  inn.  He  held  her  hand  and  told  her  all  the 
things  that  a  woman  adores  hearing  from  a  man  she  loves, 
but  finds  wearisome  when  her  thoughts  are  all  of  another. 

Lila  was  thinking  only  of  Hebert,  She  wanted  to  run 
to  him  and  take  refuge  in  his  arms  and  confess  everything. 
She  wanted  to  implore  him  to  hold  her  and  keep  her  safe 
from  this  masterful  young  man  with  the  lean,  handsome 
face  and  the  brilliant  gray  eyes. 

But  she  reminded  herself  dismally  that  Herbert's  arms 
would  be  closed  forever  against  her,  if  he  had  the  slight- 
est inkling  of  the  truth. 

When  Farquahar  spoke  of  plans  for  the  evening,  she 
demurred  quickly: 

"I  can't,  Jack.  Honestly,  I  can't.  You  must  under- 
stand my  position.  It  would  never  do  for  my  fiance  to 
suspect  the  truth." 

"Don't  call  him  that!"  commanded  Farquahar  bitterly. 
^'By  Heaven,  isn't  it  bad  enough  for  me  to  know  that  the 
fellow  exists,  without  your  reminding  me  of  him,  from 
time  to  time!" 

"I'm  sorry,"  murmured  Lila  weakly. 

Swiftly  penitent,  Farquahar  swept  her  into  his  arms. 
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She  yielded,  because  there  was  nothing  else  to  do,  but  she 
made  a  quick  resolve  to  be  careful  in  future  not  to  be 
alone  with  him.  It  would  be  difficult  to  manage,  but  it 
must  be  done. 

She  sighed  with  weariness  at  the  thought  of  what  she 
was  letting  herself  in  for. 

As  soon  as  she  decently  could,  she  persuaded  Farquahar 
to  drop  her  at  Dorothy's  studio. 

"I  have  a  friend  here  whom  I  must  see  this  afternoon," 
she  told  him. 

He  looked  at  her  suspiciously. 

"A  man?" 

There  was  an  hysterical  note  in  Lila's  laugh.  He  had 
sounded  so  much  like  Herbert. 

"No,  Jack.    A  girl,  a  very  old  friend." 

He  let  her  go,  finally,  after  extracting  a  promise  that' 
she  would  lunch  with  him  on  the  following  day. 

Lila  dashed  upstairs  to  Dorothy,  who  was  just  dismiss- 
ing a  model.  She  sat  at  her  drawing  board,  putting  the 
finishing  touches  to  a  sketch.  She  looked  cool  and  com- 
posed. 

Lila  flung  herself  into  a  chair. 

"  I  'm  all  in ! "  she  groaned, 

Dorothy  laid  down  her  pencil. 

"He  has  come?"  she  asked. 

"Has  he!"  echoed  Lila.  "Oh,  Dot,  I'm  in  the  most 
frightful  mess." 

"He  hasn't  changed,  then?" 

"Heavens,  no!  He's  worse  than  ever!  He  wanted  to 
be  married  this  very  afternoon." 

Dorothy  uttered  an  exclamation, 

"How  did  you  get  out  of  it?" 

"I  told  him  the  most  awful  rigmarole."  She  went  on 
to  relate  her  story  of  the  hard-hearted  fiance  who  held 
her  father's  life  in  his  hands. 

Dorothy  smiled  in  spite  of  herself. 
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'*It's  an  ingenious  yarn!" 

"But  where  -will  it  land  me?"  groaned  Lila.  "I've 
probably  only  made  matters  worse.  And,  Dot,  he  expects 
to  see  me  every  day,  of  course.  How  can  I  do  that,  with- 
out Herbert's  finding  out?" 

"I'll  help  where  I  can — at  least,  to  stall  off  Herbert." 

Lila  hid  her  face  in  her  hands. 

"I  feel  like  the  lowest  worm!  I'm  a  liar  and  a  cheat. 
I'm  acting  like  the  most  disloyal  wife  in  the  world,  and 
the  fact  that  it's  to  save  Herbert's  happiness  and  mine 
doesn't  help  matters."  She  looked  up  at  Dorothy  hope- 
fully: 

"Dot,  I  want  you  to  meet  Jack?  He  might  even  fall  in 
love  with  you. ' ' 

To  her  surprise,  crimson  flooded  Dorothy's  face.  She 
turned  abruptly  to  her  drawing  board. 

*  *  No  danger ! ' '  she  said  lightly,  over  her  shoulder.  '  *  Once 
a  man  falls  in  love  with  you,  there's  no  help  for  him." 

"I'm  afraid  that  doesn't  apply  to  Herbert,"  said  Lila 
ruefully.  "He'd  never  forgive  me,  if  he  found  out  about 
Jack.  Dot,  why  is  it  that  the  men  we  adore  can  forget 
us  overnight  and  the  ones  we  don't  care  about  remain 
eternally  faithful?" 

Dorothy  laughed,  picked  up  a  palette,  and  walked  over 
to  the  easel. 

"I  believe  that  riddle  was  propounded  to  the  Sphinx 
in  the  year  3001  B.C." 

Lila  rose  with  a  sigh. 

"Will  you  call  me  up  to-night,  while  Herbert  is  at 
home,  and  make  some  sort  of  date,  so  Herbert  won't  be 
suspicious  when  I  say  I'm  lunching  out  to-morrow?" 

Dorothy  promised,  and  Lila  hastened  home. 

To  her  dismay,  she  found  Herbert  pacing  the  library 
floor,  his  face  like  a  thundercloud. 

"Where  have  you  been  all  day?"  he  demanded,  without 
preliminary  greeting. 
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"I've  just  come  from  Dot's,"  faltered  Lila,  thankful 
that,  for  once,  she  was  telling  the  truth— with  reserva- 
tions. T        -L    4-  f> 

"Indeed?"  sneered  Herbert.  "AH  day.  Is  that  so/ 
Then  isn't  it  curious,  that  when  I  rang  the  studio  building 
a  little  while  ago,  the  girl  at  the  switchboard  told  me  that 
she'd  seen  you  coming  in  around  five  o'clock?" 

Lila  was  momentarily  speechless.  But,  while  she  sought 
for  an  adequate  explanation,  Herbert  went  on : 

"We'll  forget  the  discrepancy  for  a  minute.  Please  do 
me  the  favor  of  getting  ready  for  dinner.  My  new  man- 
ager, Gilroy  Holmes,  is  dining  with  us  I" 


CHAPTER  XXVII 

WITU  TUE  ASSISTANCE  OF  THE  RAIN 

LILA'S  thoughts  were  in  a  whirl  as  she  dressed  that 
i  night.  Her  deft,  quick  fingers  were  all  thumbs;  she 
couldn't  even  fasten  the  clasp  of  her  necklace. 

"Madame  is  nervous,"  her  maid  remarked  sympathet- 
ically. 

Lila  tried  to  smile. 

"It  is  nothing,"  she  said,  trying  to  speak  lightly,  but, 
when  the  woman  had  gone  away,  she  sat  staring  into  the 
mirror  with  sick,  frightened  eyes. 

Gilroy  Holmes  was  coming  to  dinner.  As  hostess,  she 
couldn't  avoid  him.  There  would  be  that  awful  moment 
when  Herbert  would  present  him ;  when  Holmes  would 
look  into  her  face  and  his  eyes  would  light  with  recogni- 
tion; when  he  would  exclaim  involuntarily:  "Why,  it's 
Lila  Latham!" 

After  that — the  deluge! 

Perhaps  he  had  already  seen  Jack,  or,  at  least,  had 
learned  that  the  latter  was  alive. 

Lila  shuddered. 

She  dragged  herself  down  to  the  library.  Siddons  was 
already  bringing  in  the  cocktails,  and  Herbert  was  im- 
patiently consulting  his  watch. 

"Holmes  is  late,"  he  announced.  "I  don't  like  that. 
It's  bad  enough  for  an  ordinary  guest,  but,  for  a  man 
in  my  employ,  it's  unpardonable." 

"Perhaps  he  couldn't  get  a  taxi,"  murmured  Lila  ab- 
sently,    "It's  begun  to  rain,  you  know." 

"He  should  have  taken  that  into   account,"   frowned 
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Herbert,  "If  he's  lax  in  social  obligations,  it  doesn't  argue 
any  too  well  for  his  business  habits." 

Lila  was  blessing  the  delay.  Anything  to  put  off  the 
dreaded  moment. 

While  they  waited,  the  telephone  rang.    It  was  Dorothy. 

"Hello,  Lila,"  she  said  casually.  "Hope  I'm  not  dis- 
turbing your  dinner,  but  I  forgot  to  ask  you,  when  you 
were  at  the  studio  to-day,  if  you'd  mind  very  much  giving 
me  an  hour  of  your  time  to-morrow.  I  simply  can't  get  a 
model  suitable  for  the  drawing  I've  promised  to  do  for  a 
very  special  order." 

"Of  course,  I'll  be  glad  to,"  assented  Lila  eagerly.  She 
turned  to  Herbert:  "It's  Dot.  She  wants  me  to  pose  for 
her  to-morrow.     You  don't  mind,  do  you?" 

"If  it  won't  interefere  with  our  lunching  together,  I 
give  my  consent,"  said  Herbert  firmly. 

Lila  paled. 

"We — ^you — I  didn't  know  we  had  an  engagement." 

Herbert's  brows  lifted. 

"You  know  it  now,"  he  remarked  stiffly. 

Lila  spoke  into  the  receiver. 

"I'm  sorry,  Dot,  but  Herbert  wants  me  to  lunch  with 
him,"  she  faltered.  "I — ^you  wanted  me  around  lunch 
time,  didn't  you?"  she  asked  significantly. 

At  her  end  of  the  line,  Dorothy  said  guardedly:  "Do 
you  want  me  to  try  to  force  it  ? " 

Lila's  murmur  was  an  assent. 

"Then  let  me  speak  to  Herbert,  please." 

"Dorothy  wants  to  talk  to  you  herself,"  Lila  said. 
Herbert  picked  up  the  receiver,  frowning. 

Dorothy's  voice,  sweet,  coaxing,  cheerily  pleasant,  came 
over  the  wire. 

"Herbert,  do  be  a  dear  and  let  Lila  off  this  once.  I 
need  her  frightfully.     As  a  favor  to  me — please." 

Herbert  replied  stiffly:  "I  fail  to  see  why  some  other 
hour  will  not  serve  quite  as  weU." 
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"But  the  light  is  at  its  best  in  my  studio  then,**  said 
Dorothy. 

"Why,"  asked  Herbert  suspiciously,  "couldn't  you 
have  made  your  sketch  while  Lila  was  there  to-day?  I 
understand  from  her  that  she  was  at  your  studio  all  day." 

Dorothy  laughed  lightly. 

"How  suspicious  you  sound,  Herbert!  Quite  like  the 
husband  in  a  French  farce.  Of  course,  Lila  was  at  my 
studio.  Do  you  want  me  to  give  you  the  exact  hour  of 
her  arrival  and  departure?"  she  asked,  with  a  tinge  of 
irony. 

Herbert  resented  her  tone. 

"Certainly  not,"  he  answered  shortly. 

"And  as  for  not  making  the  sketch  to-day,"  Dorothy 
went  on,  "I  didn't  know,  when  Lila  was  here,  that  I 
couldn't  get  a  suitable  model  to-morrow." 

Herbert  was  mollified.  In  fact,  he  felt  a  trifle  foolish. 
Dorothy  always  gave  him  the  impression  that  she  was 
laughing  at  him. 

"Very  well,  I  give  my  consent,"  he  announced,  to  Lila's 
ineffable  relief. 

It  was  scarcely  five  minutes  later  that  the  telephone 
rang  again.  Gilroy  Holmes  was  calling.  He  begged  to 
be  excused  from  dinner;  his  taxi  had  skidded  and  he  had 
been  cut  by  flying  glass. 

"I  had  to  go  to  a  doctor  for  a  couple  of  stitches  and 
I'm  not  a  pretty  sight,"  he  told  Herbert.  "I'm  afraid 
I'd  give  Mrs.  Ware  rather  a  shock." 

When  Herbert  turned  from  the  telephone,  after  an- 
nouncing the  news  to  Lila,  he  found  his  wife  all  in  a 
flutter.     The  respite  seemed  too  incredible  to  be  true. 

But,   to  her  horror,    Herbert   interpreted   her  manner 
according  to  his  lights.    He  gripped  her  shoulder  fiercely. 
"Lila,  tell  me  this  instant — what  is  Holmes  to  you?" 
Lila  fairly  gaped  at  him.    Was  it  possible  that  he  sus- 
pected ? 
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"I — I  don't  know  what  you  mean?" 

"Isn't  it  obvious?"  snapped  Herbert.  **You  learn  that 
he  has  been  injured,  and  it  upsets  you  so  that  you're 
trembling  like  a  leaf.  Actually,  you're  shaking  and  white 
and—"  he  paused  suddenly  and  a  great  light  seemed  to 
break.  "Yes,  and,  by  Jove,  it's  happened  before!  The 
night  you  learned  he  was  in  my  office  you  dropped  a  cup 
and  spilled  coffee  all  over  the  rug.  I  remember  very 
clearly  now.    Lila  ..." 

She  stared  at  him,  wide-eyed  and  breathless,  hoping 
devoutly  that  he  wouldn't  connect  Holmes's  presence  with 
her  sudden  fainting  fit  at  May  Varney's  party. 


CHAPTER  XXVIII 

DANGEROUS    GROUND 

IT  was  a  very  worried  Lila  who  kept  her  luncheon  ap- 
pointment with  Jack  Farquahar  the  following  day. 

She  was  resolved  that  something  must  be  done  to  avoid 
a  daily  engagement  with  Farquahar ;  it  was  too  risky,  with 
Herbert  in  his  present  suspicious  state  of  mind. 

She  hadn't  slept  much,  but  the  evening  at  home  with 
Herbert  had  passed  off  fairly  pleasantly.  Fortunately  he 
had  not  connected  Holmes  with  her  supposed  fainting  at- 
tack at  May  Varney's,  but  she  felt  uneasy,  because  she 
hadn't  quite  succeeded  in  allaying  his  suspicion  that  there 
was  something  odd  about  her  manner  when  she  learned 
of  Holmes's  accident. 

Farquahar  was  waiting  for  her  in  the  foyer  of  the 
restaurant  she  had  appointed — another  of  those  discreet 
places  where  Herbert  was  not  likely  to  lunch.  He  looked 
very  handsome  and  masterful  his  smile  of  greeting  faded 
to  an  expression  of  disappointment. 

"You  didn't  wear  them?" 

She  wondered  what  he  meant,  as  she  smilingly  slipped 
off  her  glove  and  exhibited  the  circlet  of  diamonds — the 
one  that  had  caused  such  a  troublesome  scene  between 
herself  and  Herbert.  In  fact,  she  was  rather  congratulat- 
ing herself  on  her  cleverness  in  remembering  to  put  it  on ; 
also  it  had  cost  her  a  pang,  to  take  off  the  ring  of  the 
man  she  adored. 

Farquahar 's  gaze  softened  at  sight  of  the  ring  he  had 
slipped  on  her  finger  during  those  hideous  war  days. 
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"Ah,  I  was  afraid  you  had  lost  it.  But  why  didn't 
you  wear  my  flowers?" 

"Your  flowers?"  echoed  Lila  bewilderedly. 

"I  sent  you  orchids  this  morning." 

"You  sent  me — Where  did  you  send  them?"  asked 
Lila  hollowly. 

"To  j''our  home,  of  course,"  he  answered  puzzled. 
"Where  should  I  send  them?" 

Lila  knew  a  moment's  panic.  Had  Herbert  intercepted 
them?    And  what  message  had  Jack  written  on  his  card? 

"I  believe  I  had  the  right  address.  No.  21  East  Sixty- 
fourth,  isn't  it?" 

Lila  was  weak  with  relief.     Her  father's  house! 

"You  didn't  receive  them?" 

"I — I  left  home  early,"  evaded  Lila.  "How  did  you 
find  the  address?" 

"In  the  telephone  directory,  of  course.  I  called  you, 
too,  but  the  telephone  was  busy." 

"Thank  Heaven!"  murmured  Lila  to  herself.  Aloud 
she  said:  "Jack,  you  must  promise  never  to  telephone 
me  or  to  come  to  my  home.  My — ^that  man  I  spoke  of 
yesterday  is  very  jealous.  He  keeps  a  very  close  watch 
on  me.  And  nothing  must  happen  to  disturb  Dad  while 
he  is — er — ill." 

"I  see,"  he  said,  his  dark  brows  contracted  in  a  frown. 
"But  why  have  you  always  been  so  mysterious  about  your 
address?  Why  did  you  tell  me  to  send  all  my  letters  to 
some  place  far  uptown?" 

"Because  my  dearest  friend  has  a  studio  there,  and  she 
takes  the  trouble  to  look  after  my  mail  and — er — forwards 
it,  when  I'm  not  in  town.  She's  really  a  darling. 
She's—" 

"I  don't  care  to  talk  about  her,"  broke  in  Farquahar 
abruptly.  "I  want  to  talk  about  you.  Lila,  will  you  give 
me  your  word  that,  as  soon  as  your  father  is  out  of  danger, 
you  will  break  this  infernal  engagement  and  marry  me?" 
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* '  Oh,  Jack,  why  do  you  torment  me  ? "  she  pleaded  tear- 
fully.    "You  know  my  hands  are  tied." 

"For  the  moment,  yes,  I  admit  that.  But  I  won't 
promise  to  let  you  have  your  own  way  long.  Why  can't 
I  talk  to  your  father?" 

"Oh,  no,  no,  no!"  cried  Lila  in  panic.  "I  tell  you,  he 
must  be  kept  perfectly  quiet.  The  slightest  excite- 
ment— " 

"Oh,  very  well,"  sighed  Farquahar.  "But  it's  trying 
— this  waiting." 

"Yes,  yes,  I  know,"  murmured  Lila  consolingly." 

He  leaned  toward  her. 

"You  do  know,  sweetheart?  You  do  love  me  a  little, 
too?" 

"I  want  you  to  be  happy,  Jack,"  declared  Lila  eva- 
sively. 

"You  know  the  only  thing  that  will  give  me  happi- 
ness," he  murmured  bitterly. 

Lila  was  distracted. 

"Let's  go  for  a  walk  in  the  Park  after  lunch,"  she 
suggested.  Surely,  she  thought,  that  was  safe  enough. 
He  wouldn't  kiss  her  in  public,  and  nobody  she  knew 
would  be  in  the  Park  at  that  hour. 

He  agreed,  a  trifle  sulkily.  As  they  strolled  along,  Lila 
told  him  how  his  identification  tags  had  been  found  on 
the  body  of  a  soldier.  But  he  refused  to  be  interested; 
he  already  knew  about  it. 

"The  spy  who  stole  them  got  his  shortly  after,  ap- 
parently," he  remarked  gloomily. 

She  told  him,  too,  very  tentatively,  about  the  insurance 
money. 

"And  I  gave  it  away  Jack.  I  didn't  need  it,  of  course, 
so  I  gave  it  to  a  charity  for  disabled  soldiers,  in  memory 
of  you.  Now,  I  suppose,  it's  got  to  be  returned,  and  I — 
well,  I  daren't  ask  Dad." 

"I'll  return  it,"  he  said.     "I  have  a  little  money  that 
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I  was  saving  for  our  marriage.  But  it  doesn't  look  as 
though  I'd  need  it  for  a  long  time,"  he  added  bitterly. 

Lila  was  infinitely  relieved. 

"I'm  horribly  sorry,  Jack." 

"It  doesn't  matter.  Nothing  matters  but  you.  And  it 
seems  to  me  that  you're  acting  very  strangely,  Lila.  I 
don't  believe  you're  glad  I'm  back." 

"Oh,  Jack,  don't  say  such  unkind  things,"  she  begged. 

"Then  why  do  you  give  me  so  little  of  your  time?"  he 
demanded.  "Why  do  you  seem  to  want  to  avoid  me? 
Why  do  you  walk  me  around  this  infernal  park,  instead 
of  receiving  me  at  your  home?" 

"I've  told  you  that  my  father — ^the  man  I'm  engaged 
to—" 

He  whirled  on  her  angrily. 

"Do  you  have  to  see  that  fellow  every  evening?" 

Lila  nodded  dumbly. 

"And  yet  you  try  to  tell  me  that  he  never  kisses  you?" 
he  scoffed  bitterly. 

"He's  an — an  old  man,"  faltered  Lila.  "He  doesn't 
really  love  me.    It's  only — my  position — " 

Farquahar's  gray  eyes,  brilliant  with  anger,  were  on 
her. 

"Do  you  know  what  I  think,  Lila?" 

She  shook  her  head. 

"I  think  you're  telling  me  untruths  from  start  to 
finish!    Don't  drive  me  too  far,  Lila!" 


CHAPTER  XXIX 

THE    TREACHEROUS    RADIO 

WHEN  Lila  hurried  home,  after  getting  rid  of  a  dis- 
tinctly suspicious  and  sulkj'  Jack  Farquahar,  she 
found  Dorothy  descending  from  her  ear  in  front  of  the 
house. 

Dorothy  looked  relieved  at  the  sight  of  Lila. 

"You  haven't  seen  Herbert,  yet?"  she  asked  quickly. 

Lila  shook  her  head,  a  premonition  of  disaster  coming 
over  her. 

"I've  just  left  Jack,  and.  Dot,  he  was  terrible!  I  think 
he  suspects  something." 

"Never  mind  Captain  Farquahar.  Listen  to  me.  Her- 
bert rang  up  my  studio  at  noon  sharp," 

Lila's  knees  threatened  to  give  way. 

"What  did  you  say?" 

"When  he  asked  for  you,  I  told  him  that  I'd  just  posed 
you,  and  please  not  to  ask  me  to  make  you  break  the  pose, 
or  I'd  have  to  start  my  painting  over  again." 

"Did  he  believe  you,"  breathed  Lila. 

"Apparently — with  reservations.  But  my  telephone 
rang  at  intervals  all  the  afternoon.  I  didn't  answer  it. 
Probably  it  was  he.  I  wanted  him  to  think  that  we'd 
gone  out  together.  That's  why  I  drove  down  to  warn 
you.    We  can  pretend  we've  done  a  concert." 

"It's  awful,  Dot,  these  lies!"  moaned  Lila. 

"Well,  I  never  had  much  hope  of  seeing  the  Golden 
Gates  anyway,"  said  Dorothy  whimsically.  "And  a  fib 
told  in  a  good  cause  to  help  a  friend — well,  I  don't  know 
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Lila.  I  rather  believe  a  just  providence  will  make  allow- 
ance. But,  if  you  feel  squeamish,  we  might  go  in  and 
turn  on  the  radio — the  Baranov  Orchestra  is  to  broadcast 
this  afternoon." 

Laughing  shakily,  Lila  led  the  way  into  the  house. 
Siddons  opened  the  door  with  a  smirk. 

"Mr.  Ware  telephoned  several  times  this  afternoon, 
Madame." 

"What  did  I  tell  you?"  Dorothy's  eyes  telegraphed  to 
Lila. 

The  latter  ordered  tea,  and,  when  it  had  come,  Dorothy, 
with  a  whimsical  smile,  turned  on  the  radio.  The  sound 
of  orchestra  music  filled  the  room. 

"The  Baranov  Orchestra!"  exclaimed  Lila.  "Well,  I 
shan't  feel  quite  such  a  fibber." 

She  began  to  tell  Dorothy  about  her  interview  with 
Jack. 

"And  he  even  sent  me  flowers,"  she  wailed.  "To  Dad's 
house.    Remind  me  to  telephone  over  there  later." 

It  was  not  long  after  the  concert  was  finished  that  Her- 
bert came  in.     His  brows  lifted  at  the  sight  of  Dorothy. 
"I  telephoned  your  studio  several  times  this  afternoon," 
he  was  beginning,  when  Lila  cut  him  off. 

"I  know,"  she  nodded.  "But  Dot  and  I  were  listening 
to  the  Baranov  Orchestra." 

She  was  congratulating  herself  that  she  had  phrased  her 
answer  so  that  it  was  not  a  direct  lie,  when  she  became 
aware  that  Herbert  was  asking  icily: 

"You  know!  How  do  you  know,  if  you  were  not 
there?" 

She  looked  helplessly  at  Dorothy,  who  responded 
promptly : 

"Weren't  you  aware,  Herbert,  that  I  always  keep  in 
touch  with  my  studio  by  telephone." 

"But  I  didn't  leave  my  name  with  your  switchboard 
operator. ' ' 
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Dorothy  smiled  negligently. 

"Ah,  you've  no  idea  of  the  intelligence  of  that  girl! 
She  knows  your  voice,  especially  since  you,"  she  looked 
prettily  apologetic,  "made  rather  a  fuss  yesterday  when 
you  called  to  find  out  at  what  hour  Lila  had  visited  my 
studio." 

Herbert  flushed. 

"I  never  fuss,"  he  said  stiffly. 

Lila  changed  the  conversation,  unfortunately. 

"Herbert,  darling,  you've  no  idea  how  wonderful  the 
Baranov  Orchestra  is!    You  should  have  been  there." 

He  looked  at  her  intently. 

"The  Baranov  Orchestra?"  he  said  politely,  and  added, 
with  an  irony  that  chilled  her,  "I  should  like  to  have  been 
there,  indeed,  my  dear — if  there  had  been  a  concert  this 
afternoon.  Unfortunately,  it  was  canceled  at  the  last  mo- 
ment, due  to  the  illness  of  the  leader." 

He  exhibited  the  last  edition  of  an  evening  paper,  which 
carried  a  brief  notice  to  that  effect. 

There  was  a  horrible  silence  for  a  few  moments.  Lila's 
and  Dorothy's  eyes  met,  asking  the  mute  question :  ""What 
orchestra  was  it,  then,  that  we  heard  over  the  radio?" 

Then  Dorothy  began  to  laugh. 

Herbert  looked  at  her,  outraged,  but  she  only  chuckled 
the  more. 

"It's  no  use  being  angry,  Herbert.  Lila  and  I  admit 
we're  caught,  but  you'll  never  get  us  to  confess — not  in 
a  million  years." 

Herbert  was  very  dignified. 

"I  think  I  am  within  my  rights  in  wanting  to  know 
where  my  wife  has  been  this  afternoon," 

Dorothy  shook  her  head.  She  knew  there  was  nothing 
to  do  now  but  try  to  carry  off  the  situation  with  a  high 
hand. 

"Old  stuff,  Herbert.  You  talk  like  an  1830  husband. 
It  isn't  done  nowadays.     If  your  wife's  out  with  a  girl 
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friend,  that's  sufficient.     Women  have  their  secrets,  you 

''«' I 'believe,"  said  Herbert  stiffly,  ''that  I  scarcely  need 
you  to  tell  me  how  to  conduct  my  married  life." 

**A  little  good  advice  never  does  any  harm,"  remarked 
Dorothy  cheerfully,  quite  unimpressed. 

At  this  moment,  Siddons  knocked  and  entered  the  room. 

Lila's  heart  sank,  when  she  saw  what  he  carried._ 

It  was  a  florist's  box,  in  mauve  and  gold,  tied  with  gold 
gauze.  By  the  size  of  it,  anyone  could  tell  that  it  con- 
tained a  corsage  bouquet. 

He  walked  toward  Lila  and  seemed  about  to  speak. 


CHAPTER  XXX 

THE  DESTINY  OF  AN  ORCHID 

WITH  Siddons  holding  out  the  florist's  box  contain- 
ing Jack  Farqiiahar's  gift,  Lila  sat  petrified,  waiting 
for  him  to  say  the  fatal  words:  ''This  was  forwarded 
from  Mr.  Latham's  house,  Madame,  where  it  was  delivered 
by  mistake." 

But  Siddons  got  only  as  far  as  "This — "  when  Dorothy, 
swiftly  intuitive,  leaped  to  her  feet  and  snatched  the  box 
from  his  hand. 

"Ah,  at  last!"  she  turned  to  Lila.  "That  stupid  flor- 
ist did  keep  his  word,  after  all." 

She  untied  the  golden  guaze,  lifted  the  lid,  and  ex- 
hibited a  superb  corsage  of  bronze  orchids  and  lilies  of 
the  valley. 

"Aren't  they  exquisite?"  She  held  them  up  for  Her- 
bert to  see.  "I've  been  waiting  half  an  hour  for  them. 
Now  I  can  go.  You  see,"  she  explained  to  Herbert, 
"they're  meant  for  a  very  special  gown  that  I'm  wearing 
to  the  Darlington  ball  to-night.  By  the  way,  you  two  are 
going,  aren't  you?" 

"I  had  intended  to,"  said  Herbert,  looking  at  the 
flowers  suspiciously.  "There  seems  to  be  a  card  in  that 
box.    Do  you  send  yourself  cards,  as  well  as  flowers?" 

Dorothj'  took  the  envelope  from  the  box  and  slipped  it 
inside  her  glove. 

"It's  only  the  bill,"  she  countered  coolly.  "Good-by, 
people.     See  you  around  ten  o'clock,  I  dare  say." 

When  she  had  gone,  Herbert  remarked  to  Lila. 
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"The  more  I  see  of  Dorothy  Caine,  the  less  I  like  her. 
I  believe  she  sent  those  flowers  to  herself  to  give  the  im- 
pression that  they  were  the  gift  of  a  man." 

** Heaps  of  men  are  trying  to  court  Dot,"  responded 
Lila,  *'bnt  she  doesn't  seem  to  give  a  snap  of  her  fingers 
about  any  of  them." 

They  went  upstairs  in  somewhat  strained  silence.  Her- 
bert was  decidedly  resentful,  because  Lila  had  refused  to 
tell  him  where  she  and  Dorothy  had  spent  the  afternoon. 

In  her  car,  driving  uptown,  Dorothy  was  conscious  of 
the  subtle  scent  of  the  flowers  beside  her  on  the  seat. 
Lillies  of  the  valley  always  made  her  think  of  moonlight 
nights  and  the  cool  brick  paths  of  old-fashioned  gardens; 
of  flowers  sleeping  in  the  dew;  of  the  song  of  a  nightin- 
gale; and  the  silhouette  of  a  masculine  figure  waiting  at 
a  gate. 

It  was  a  foolish  thought,  she  felt.  The  figure  waiting 
at  a  gate  was  only  a  dream  lover,  a  phantom.  And  yet, 
though  men  came  and  went,  she  waited  for  that  dream 
lover.  It  was  her  heart's  tryst,  a  secret,  exquisite  tryst, 
and  it  had  no  place  in  the  life  of  a  capable,  independent 
young  woman  with  her  pretty  sophistications  and  her 
whimsical  sense  of  humor. 

When  she  reached  home,  she  took  from  the  box  the 
envelope  Herbert  had  noticed.  It  was  addressed  to  Miss 
Lila  Latham.  The  handwriting  she  knew.  She  had  seen 
it  many  times  in  the  early  days  of  the  war,  when  Jack 
Farquahar's  love  letters  had  come  to  her  studio,  addressed 
to  Lila.  It  was  a  firm,  strong  hand.  She  felt  that  she 
would  recognize  it  anywhere. 

The  sealed  envelope  she  placed  with  the  little  bundle  of 
letters  she  was  keeping  for  Lila.  Dorothy's  fingers  lin- 
gered over  them  for  a  moment,  and  she  sighed. 

It  seemed  to  her  a  pity  that  the  love  of  such  a  man  as 
Farquahar  should  be  wasted.  More  than  wasted;  even 
the  cause  of  anxiety,  distress,  and  anguish. 
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When  she  was  ready  for  the  ball,  she  hesitated  a  mo- 
ment and  then  remembered  that  she  had  told  Herbert  that 
the  flowers  were  for  this  special  occasion. 

Reluctantly,  she  pinned  them  to  the  low-cut  corsage  of 
her  gold  lace  gown.  The  orchids  were  very  lovely,  un- 
usual in  color,  of  a  deep  bronze.  Against  her  white  flesh 
they  were  gleaming  and  burnished. 

She  caught  up  her  wrap,  flung  it  carelessly  around  her 
shoulders,  and  hurried  down  to  her  car. 

In  the  lower  corridor  she  came  face  to  face  with  a  lean, 
dark  young  man,  who  seemed  to  be  studying  the  names  on 
the  letter  boxes. 

She  stopped  dead,  with  a  little,  involuntary  gasp.  She 
stood  revealed  under  the  brilliant  lights  of  the  entrance, 
a  gleaming,  lovely,  appealing  vision. 

Her  gaze  met  the  stranger's  for  a  full  moment.  Then 
she  slipped  past  him  and  fairly  ran  out  to  her  car.  Once 
in  it,  she  couldn't  resist  a  swift,  backward  glance. 

The  dark  young  man  was  still  standing  in  the  doorway 
of  the  building.    He  was  staring  after  her. 


CHAPTER  XXXI 

ANOTHER  JEALOUS  HUSBAND 

MAY  VARNEY  was  in  the  dressing  room  at  the  Dar- 
lington home  when  Dorothy  arrived. 

"You  look  like  the  Queen  of  Sheba,"  May  remarked, 
eying  the  gold  lace  gown  enviously.  "And  there's  no 
doubt  that  j^ou've  got  a  millionaire  beau." 

"Why?"  laughed  Dorothy. 

May  pointed  to  the  orchids. 

"That's  the  new  variety  that  Sherman  is  exploiting. 
They  say  he's  imported  them  from  South  Africa  and  that 
he's  asking  outrageous  prices." 

"Really?"  murmured  Dorothy. 

"Who  is  he?"  demanded  May. 

"Who  is  who?" 

"The  new  suitor?" 

"I  haven't  the  slightest  idea,"  laughed  Dorothy,  and 
left  Mrs.  Varney  in  a  vast  state  of  bewilderment. 

Lila  hurried  up  to  her,  as  she  entered  the  ballroom,  and 
squeezed  her  hand  reassuringly. 

"Dot,  you're  a  wonder!  You  got  me  off  in  fine  shape. 
Herbert  hasn't  asked  another  question  about  where  we 
spent  the  afternoon.  He's  very  formal  and  dignified,  but 
he'll  get  over  that,  after  a  while." 

"I'm  sorry  to  steal  your  flowers,"  Dorothy  whispered. 
"May's  just  been  telling  me  that  they  are  very  rare  and 
expensive." 

Lila  sighed. 

"Poor  Jack!     Isn't  that  just  like  him!     He's  giving 
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what  money  he  has  to  reimburse  the  government  for  that 
insurance,  and  now  he  buys  rare  orchids!" 

''I  think  it's  rather  sporting,"  murmured  Dorothy. 
"By  the  way,  there  was  a  note  with  the  flowers." 

"Didn't  I  see  it?"    Lila  made  a  wry  grimace. 

"I  put  it  away  with  your  letters  in  my  studio.  You 
can  get  it  to-morrow." 

Lila  shook  her  head. 

"Like  fun  I  can!  Herbert  laid  down  the  law  on  the 
way  up  here  in  the  car.  He  said  I  was  to  make  no  more 
luncheon  engagements  this  week.  I  am  to  lunch  with  him 
every  single  day." 

"What  about  Captain  Farquahar?" 

"That's  just  the  point.  Dot,  will  you  be  an  angel  and 
telephone  him  for  me  to-morrow.  Tell  him  that  I  can't 
meet  him  for  lunch." 

"But  why  can't  you  do  it  yourself?  He'd  like  it 
better." 

"I  don't  dare.  He'd  ask  too  many  questions  that  I 
couldn't  answer  on  the  spur  of  the  moment.  All  you  have 
to  say  is  that  Miss  Latham  is  avoidably  detained  and  will 
not  be  able  to  keep  her  appointment.  He's  at  the  Sheridan 
Hotel." 

Dorothy  promised.  Just  then  some  one  claimed  her 
for  a  dance.  She  didn't  see  Lila  for  some  time.  At  sup- 
per she  sat  beside  May  Varney.  Herbert  joined  them  and 
at  once  demanded  jealously:   "Where  is  Lila?" 

"Probably  flirting  desperately  with  some  good-looking 
man,"  responded  May  Varney  flippantly. 

Another  woman,  who  enjoyed  teasing  Herbert,  said: 

"The  last  time  I  saw  her  she  was  with  that  fascinating 
Spaniard,  and  you  can't  blame  her  for  lingering.  He's 
simply  divine!"  She  cast  up  her  eyes  dramatically  and 
sighed. 

"Poof!"  scoffed  May.  "I  have  no  use  for  foreigners. 
I  detest  the  whole  tribe ! ' ' 
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Herbert,  who  had  been  looking  around  worriedly,  of 
half  a  mind  to  go  look  for  Lila,  turned  slowly  to  stare 
at  May  Varney. 

*'You  dislike  foreigners?" 

May  became  suddenly  conscious  of  a  French  heel 
squarely  on  her  toe. 

' '  Ouch ! ' '  she  said,  and  glanced  about  her  indignantly. 
Her  eyes  met  Dorothy's  pleading  ones. 

She  had  a  sudden  swift  remembrance  of  a  certain  after- 
noon when  Dorothy  had  taken  tea  with  her  and  had  made 
a  confession,  over  which  they  had  both  laughed.  She  re- 
membered saying:  "So  I'm  cast  hereafter  for  the  role 
of  the  broken-hearted  victim  of  a  foreign  romance?  Well, 
I  adore  novelty!" 

Herbert  had  repeated  his  question  slowly: 

"You  really  dislike  foreigners,  Mrs.  Varney?" 

May's  face  underwent  a  change.  She  lifted  eyes  of 
haunting  sadness  to  Herbert  and  drew  him  nearer  to  her. 

"Can  you  ask  that — after  my  bitter,  bitter  experience?" 

"I'm  sorry — "  began  Herbert  uncomfortably,  realizing 
that  his  suspicion  and  jealousy  had  led  him  to  tread  on 
delicate  ground. 

The  voice  of  May's  husband  cut  him  short. 

"What's  this,  May?  What  do  you  mean  'bitter  experi- 
ence'?" 

May  was  temporarily  at  a  loss  for  words.  There  was 
Herbert,  watching  her  closely ;  there  was  also  Jack  Varney, 
staring  open-mouthed. 

"I — we — my  family  once  had  a  French  chauffeur.  He 
— he  stole  all  the  silver  and  threatened  to  murder  us  in 
our  beds,  if  we — er — had  him  arrested." 

Her  fingers  reached  out  surreptitiously  to  pinch  Her- 
bert's arm,  as  a  signal  that  this  story  was  manufactured 
solely  for  her  husband's  benefit. 

Unfortunately,  Varney  saw  her  action.  His  face 
darkened. 
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"What  the  deuce  is  this  all  about?" 

It  was  Dorothy  who  created  a  diversion : 

"Here  comes  Lila!"  she  announced  cheerfully.  "And 
she's  not  with  the  Spaniard." 

May  flashed  Dorothy  a  glance  that  said,  as  plain  as 
any  words:  "The  next  time  I  put  myself  in  jeopardy 
trying  to  help  you  out!" 

Nevertheless,  she  was  sport  enough,  later  on,  to  whisper 
to  Herbert:  "You  understand,  don't  you?  My  poor, 
poor  heart  ..." 

Shortly  afterward,  Varney  insisted  that  they  go  home. 
As  they  were  leaving,  Dorothy  heard  him  saying  wrath- 
fully:  "Your  poor,  poor  heart,  indeed!  "What's  that  got 
to  do  with  this  French  chauffeur?  May,  I'm  going  to 
get  to  the  bottom  of  this!" 


CHAPTER  XXXII 

OUT   OF  LUCK  ALL  AROUND 

TRUE  to  her  promise,  Dorothy  rang  up  the  Sheridan 
Hotel  the  following  morning  and  asked  for  Captain 
Farquahar. 

The  voice  that  answered  was  very  pleasant — a  mellow 
baritone — ^but  it  was  the  voice  of  a  man  who  knows  what 
he  wants — and  gets  it. 

"This  is  a  friend  of  Miss  Latham's  speaking,"  she  said 
sweetly.  *'She  has  asked  me  to  ring  you  up  and  explain 
that  she  will  be  unable  to  meet  you  to-day.  She  sends  her 
excuses. ' ' 

"You  are  kind  to  call  me,"  said  the  pleasant,  but  crisp 
voice.  "However,  why  didn't  Miss  Latham  herself  phone?" 

Dorothy  hesitated. 

"It  was  impossible.  She  was — er — called  away  sud- 
denly." 

There  was  an  instant's  silence.    Then  the  voice  said: 

"I  see,"  very  slowly,  even  thoughtfully.  "Will  you 
tell  Miss  Latham,  please,  when  she  returns,  that  I  will 
expect  her  to  meet  me  for  tea  at  the  Ritz  this  afternoon? 
I  have  something  very  important  to  say  to  her.  .  .  .  Thank 
you  very  much!" 

Dorothy  hung  up  the  receiver  thoughtfully. 

"That  young  man  is  going  to  be  a  handful!"  she 
thought.  She  was  dressing  to  go  out  to  keep  a  luncheon 
engagement  herself,  when  Lila  dashed  in. 

"I  haven't  a  minute  to  spare.  Herbert  is  probably 
waiting  for  me  now.    "Well,  what  did  Jack  say?" 
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Dorothy  repeated  the  message,  with  a  grin. 

Lila  clasped  her  forehead  dramatically. 

"At  the  Ritz!  How  can  I,  when  everyone  I  know  will 
be  there  ?  And  this  afternoon !  I  '11  never  be  able  to 
shake  Herbert,  after  yesterday's  episode." 

Dorothy  shrugged. 

"What  could  I  do?  He  didn't  give  me  an  alternative. 
Simply  told  me  to  transmit  the  message." 

Lila  sank  into  a  chair,  despairingly. 

"And  May  Varney  called  me  up  this  morning,  too,  and 
gave  me  the  dickens.  She's  been  having  an  awful  time 
with  her  husband,  on  account  of  that  stupid  story  she  told 
about  a  French  chauffeur.  She  said  she  washed  her  hands 
of  me  completely,  and,  if  I  was  carrying  on  an  affair, 
I'd  have  to  do  it  without  her  help." 

She  sprang  up,  glanced  at  her  watch,  and  gave  an 
exclamation. 

"I  must  fly.  You've  been  an  angel.  Dot.  I'll  have  to 
manage  somehow  this  afternoon." 

She  kissed  Dorothy  hastily  and  hurried  away.  Dorothy 
went  out  shortly  afterward  to  keep  her  luncheon  engage- 
ment. She  thought  the  man  who  plied  her  with  lobster 
mayonnaise,  cold  cutlets,  and  out-of-season  asparagus  was 
stupid  bej-ond  words.  It  occurred  to  her,  for  the  first 
time,  that  his  voice  was  rasping  and  unpleasant.  She  be- 
gan to  reflect  on  the  fact  that  there  are  so  few  pleasant 
masculine  voices,  and  she  had  to  ask  her  host  to  repeat 
the  question  he  had  just  put  to  her. 

It  was  rather  embarrassing,  since  it  turned  out  that  he 
had  been  asking  her  to  marry  him. 

Meanwhile,  Lila  was  winning  her  way  back  to  favor 
with  her  husband.  She  had  never  been  so  sweet,  so  atten- 
tive, so  obviously  adoring.  He  forgot  all  about  the  times 
when  he  had  been  cross  with  her.  She  was  so  pretty,  so 
faultlessly  dressed,  the  cynosure  of  so  many  admiring  eyes. 
He  was  a  proud  husband. 
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And  Lila  was  thinking :  ' '  Oh,  if  only  there  wasn  't  Jack ! 
If  only  I  could  be  happy  with  Herbert !     I  love  him  so ! " 

The  ordeal  of  the  afternoon  haunted  her  and  spoiled  her 
pleasure.  It  was  downright  dangerous  to  have  tea  with 
Jack  Farquahar  at  the  Ritz.  Any  one  of  a  score  of  friends 
might  drop  in,  and  some  one  would  be  sure  to  greet  her  as 
*'Mrs.  Ware." 

Lila  shuddered  at  the  thought. 

"What  are  you  doing  this  afternoon,  darling?"  asked 
Herbert  fondly,  as  they  left  the  restaurant. 

"I  thought  of  doing  a  bit  of  shopping,"  murmured 
LUa. 

That  would  take  her  in  the  neighborhood  of  the  Ritz, 
and  she  could  dash  in  and  persuade  Jack  Farquahar  to 
have  tea  at  some  less  popular  restaurant. 

Herbert  agreed  and  himself  drove  her  uptown.  Lila 
wandered  among  the  shops,  made  a  few  purchases,  and, 
punctual  to  the  minute,  arrived  at  the  hotel. 

Farquahar  was  wating  in  the  lobby.    He  was  unsmiling. 

Lila  held  out  her  hand,  looking  prettily  apologetic. 

"I'm  so  sorry  about  luncheon.  Jack,"  she  began,  but 
he  said  grimly: 

"I  want  a  word  with  you." 

Lila  nodded  brightly.  "Let's  go  to  a  quieter  place, 
where  we  can  talk  undisturbed." 

"We'll  stay  right  here,"  he  announced.  "I'm  tired  of 
skulking  in  quiet,  obscure  places.  What's  the  idea,  Lila? 
Are  you  ashamed  of  being  seen  with  me?" 

"Jack!     Of  course  not!" 

He  marshaled  her  into  the  tea  room  determinedly.  Lila 
cast  an  apprehensive  glance  around,  but  failed  to  see  any- 
one she  knew.     However,  it  was  early. 

"What  did  you  particularly  want  to  say.  Jack?"  she 
asked  meekly,  hoping  to  get  the  ordeal  over  quickly. 

"Why  did  you  give  away  the  orchids  I  sent  you  yes- 
terday?" 
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Lila  stared,  open-mouthed,  and  Farquahar  smiled 
grimly. 

''You  think  I  don't  know?  Well,  I'll  admit  my  case 
isn't  exactly  conclusive,  but  I'll  tell  you  this  much:  Last 
night  I  went  to  the  place  where  I've  always  sent  your 
letters,  and,  in  the  lobby,  I  met  a  girl  who  was  wearing 
the  identical  bouquet  that  I  had  selected  for  you,  with 
rather  especially  loving  care." 

Lila's  laugh  held  a  trace  of  hysteria. 

"Jack,  don't  be  absurd!  As  if  anyone  could  identify 
flowers. ' ' 

"These  happened  to  be  a  variety  of  orchid  that  is  not 
sold  broadcast,  and  I  waited  to  see  the  bouquet  completed, 
according  to  my  own  directions.  I  think  I  should  know 
it  again.  Take  also  into  consideration  the  fact  that  you 
didn't  wear  them,  as  I  intended  you  should,  and  that  some 
girl  in  the  building,  where  you  claim  to  have  a  dear  friend, 
appears  with  the  identical  bouquet.  Do  not  two  and  two 
make  four,  in  this  instance?" 

"I  won't  listen  to  you,"  declared  Lila,  secretly  ap- 
palled at  learning  that  Jack  Farquahar  had  been  lurking 
around  the  studio.    "It's  too  fantastic  for  words." 

He  shrugged  and  raised  his  brows  skeptically,  but  he 
said  no  more  on  the  subject,  apparently  accepting  defeat. 

"And,  Jack,"  said  Lila  tentatively,  "you  mustn't  go 
around  trying  to  shadow  me — if  that's  what  you  were 
doing  at  the  studio  last  night.  I  simply  won't  have  it. 
It's — it's  an  insult  to  me." 

There  was  such  irony  in  his  gray  eyes  that  she  looked 
away  uncomfortably.     Then  she  suddenly  froze. 

Across  the  room,  at  a  table  with  three  men,  she  saw 
her  father. 


CHAPTER  XXXIII 

THE  TANGLED   WEB 

LILA'S  only  hope  was  that  her  father  wouldn't  glance 
I  across  the  restaurant  and  catch  sight  of  her.  If  he 
should  nod  a  greeting,  it  would  be  all  right;  but  the 
chances  were  that,  since  she  hadn't  seen  him  for  some  time, 
he  would  come  over  to  the  table  and  ask  questions  that 
might  be  difficult  to  answer  in  Jack's  presence.  So  she 
turned  her  back  to  her  father,  wondering  what  could  have 
brought  a  middle-aged  financier  uptown  and  into  that  leis- 
urely atmosphere  at  such  an  hour  of  the  day. 

Farquahar  noted  her  movement  and  said: 

''What's  the  matter?     Aren't  you  comfortable?" 

"The  sun — in  my  eyes,"  she  murmured  vaguely. 

"Then  change  places  with  me,"  he  said  quickly. 

"Oh,  no,  I  really  like  it  where  I  am,"  she  declared 
hastily. 

Farquahar  looked  puzzled. 

"You're  very  strange,  sometimes,  Lila.  I  don't  under- 
stand you  at  all.  If  the  sun's  in  your  eyes,  why  not  get 
out  of  it?" 

"But  then  it  would  be  in  your  eyes." 

He  smiled  quizzically. 

"Lately,  you  don't  seem  very  much  concerned  with  my 
happiness  or  comfort.  Lila,  when  are  you  going  to  break 
that  preposterous  engagement  and  marry  me?" 

"My  father — "  she  began,  with  a  guilty  side  glance  to- 
ward the  four  middle-aged  men. 

"He's  no  better  to-day?" 
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She  shook  her  head,  and  then  snatched  at  a  straw  of 
truth: 

"He's  no  worse." 

' '  Well,  that 's  something, ' '  remarked  Farquahar  gloomily. 

A  few  minutes  later,  out  of  the  corner  of  her  eye,  Lila 
saw  her  father  signal  the  waiter,  pay  the  check,  and  rise 
from  the  table  with  his  companions. 

She  bent  over  the  tea  service  and  fumbled,  with  trem- 
bling fingers,  with  the  lid  of  the  teapot. 

If  only  he  would  pass  without  recognizing  her! 

The  hope  was  vain.  He  saw  her,  said  a  brief  word  to 
his  companions,  who  passed  on  without  him,  and  came  over 
to  Lila. 

"Hello,  Lila.  Haven't  seen  you  in  a  coon's  age.  How 
goes  it?" 

His  inquiring  glance  rested  on  Jack  Farquahar,  who  had 
already  risen. 

Lila  murmured  an  introduction  that  neither  man  un- 
derstood. 

"How's  Herbert?"  asked  her  father  blandly. 

"Quite  weU,  thank  you,"  she  said  hastily.     "I — " 

"Come  to  the  house  for  lunch  to-morrow.  By  the  way, 
how  would  you  like  a  little  cruise  to  Florida  in  March. 
I'm  getting  out  the  Naiad  this  year?" 

' '  Splendid  ! ' '  bubbled  Lila,  with  false  enthusiasm,  hop- 
ing devoutly  that  he  would  go  away  quickly. 

To  her  infinite  relief,  he  went,  after  an  inconsequential 
word  or  two  more. 

Farquahar  resumed  his  chair.  His  look  was  dark,  his 
handsome  mouth  grim. 

"Who  is  that  man  who  asks  you  to  lunch  alone  with 
him  and  to  go  on  a  cruise?" 

"A — a  relative,"  stammered  Lila, 

Farquahar 's  brows  lifted. 

"What  relative?" 

"My  uncle,"  said  Lila  promptly,  having  once  used  an 
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Tincle  successfully  to  help  herself  out  of  a  difficult  situa- 
tion. 

Farquahar  relaxed ;  but  only  for  a  moment. 

"Who  is  Herbert?"  he  demanded,  with  suspicion. 

**My  father!"  gasped  Lila  wildly.  She  must  keep  this 
affair  in  the  family,  at  all  costs. 

''Indeed?"  Farquahar  laughed  shortly.  "Then  why 
did  you  tell  your  uncle  that  your  father  was  quite  well, 
when  he  is,  according  to  you,  at  death's  door?" 

That  was  a  facer.    Lila,  however,  managed  to  say : 

"He — my  father  won't — doesn't  like  to  have  people  say 
he  is  ill.    He— he— " 

"Lila,"  said  Farquahar  deliberately,  "how  do  you  ac- 
count for  the  fact  that  your  father's  Christian  name  is 
Leonard,  not  Herbert?  I  know,  because  I  consulted  the 
telephone  directory  when  I  sent  you  those  flowers." 

It  seemed  to  Lila  that  dark,  cold  waters  were  closing 
over  her  head.     She  made  one  last  desperate  effort. 

"Herbert  Leonard,"  she  said  weakly.  "My  uncle  al- 
ways calls  him  Herbert." 

Farquahar  sat  for  a  while  in  silence. 

"Shall  we  go?"  Lila  suggested  timidly. 

He  made  a  gesture  of  assent,  summoned  the  waiter,  and 
paid  the  check.  He  looked  uncompromisingly  stern.  Lila 
;was  scared  to  death. 

They  were  passing  in  silence  through  the  lobby,  when 
a  hand  descended  suddenly  on  Farquahar 's  shoulder  and 
an  amazed  voice  cried: 

"It's  never — ^but  it  is —  By  Heaven,  it's  Jack  Far- 
quahar ! ' ' 

Lila  heard  Farquahar  exclaim  joyously: 

"Holmes,  old  man!" 


CHAPTER  XXXIV 

THE  ESCAPE 

FOR  the  third  time  in  her  life,  ^vhere  Gilroy  Holmes 
was  concerned,  Lila  did  a  quick  bolt. 

The  Ritz  lobby  was  crowded,  and,  while  Farquahar  and 
Holmes  were  shaking  hands  enthusiastically,  Lila  put  all 
the  space  possible  between  them  and  herself. 

She  dived  into  the  nearest  dressing  room  and  powdered 
her  nose.  Her  hands  shook  so  that  twice  she  dropped  her 
puff.    The  maid  looked  at  her  curiously. 

After  a  while,  she  opened  the  door  cautiously  and 
peeped  out.  She  had  an  unobstructed  view  of  the  lobby. 
Farquahar  and  Holmes  were  deep  in  conversation.  Had 
she  but  known  it,  Jack  was  saying : 

"What  luck  to  run  across  you  like  this — and  at  this 
particular  time!  Lila  is  with  me,"  he  turned  around  and 
registered  astonishment.  "Where  the  deuce  did  she  go 
tof    She  was  here  a  moment  ago." 

"I'll  be  jolly  glad  to  see  Lila  again,"  said  Holmes. 
"Funny  I  never  run  across  her,  but  then  New  York's  a 
regular  jungle.  Once  I  thought  I  saw  her  in  a  shop  and 
started  to  speak,  but  it  was  the  wrong  girl.  Darned  awk- 
ward!" 

"She'll  be  along  in  a  minute,"  said  Farquahar.  "Let's 
wait  here.    We've  a  lot  to  talk  about,  old  chap." 

They  seated  themselves,  and  Lila  watched  them  from 
her  doorway.  The  minutes  passed.  She  was  becoming 
desperate.  Somehow,  she  had  to  get  away  without  coming 
face  to  face  with  Holmes.     If  he  saw  her,  he  would  knew 
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that  she  was  the  girl  who  had  deliberately  run  away  from 
him  in  Vanderpoers  shop.  And  there  was  the  dangerous 
possibility  that,  sooner  or  later,  he  would  learn  that  she 
was  Mrs.  Herbert  Ware.  What  would  happen  then  ?  She 
closed  her  eyes  and  refused  to  contemplate  the  situation. 
But  no  use  precipitating  matters.  Much  better  to  avoid 
all  meetings,  in  either  character,  whether  as  Jack  Far- 
quahar's  betrothed,  or  the  wife  of  Holmes's  employer. 

After  a  while,  when  the  two  men  showed  no  signs  of 
leaving,  she  slipped  out  of  the  dressing  room  and,  has- 
tening down  a  corridor  in  the  opposite  direction,  made  her 
way  to  the  street  through  a  side  entrance. 

But  how  explain  to  Jack  her  abrupt  disappearance? 

As  usual  in  moments  of  stress,  she  hastened  to  Dorothy 
and  poured  out  her  story. 

''What  on  earth  can  I  tell  him  that  will  sound  lucid?" 

Dorothy  considered,  pressing  the  tip  of  an  etching  pen 
into  her  pink  cheek. 

"I  don't  believe  there  is  any  explanation  that  would 
hold  water,"  she  said  at  last.  "You  can  hardly  claim  to 
have  been  taken  ill,  because  your  escort  is  the  person  ■«'-ou 
would  have  asked  to  see  you  home." 

Lila  groaned. 

"Oh,  I  dare  say,  I  should  have  stayed  and  faced  it. 
Running  away  was  fatal,  but  I'm  so  used  to  running  away 
from  Gilroy  Holmes  that  it's  become  instinctive." 

"Why  not  take  the  offensive?"  suggested  Dorothy. 

"What  do  you  mean?" 

Dorothy  motioned  to  her  desk. 

"Find  a  sheet  of  note  paper — not  my  monogrammed 
stuff — take  a  pen.    Write  what  I  dictate." 

Lila  obeyed,  wonderingly. 

"My  dear  Jack,"  dictated  Dorothy,  "I  trust  that 
you  have  some  adequate  explanation  for  your  out- 
rageous behavior  this  afternoon.  I  am  not  accus- 
tomed to  being  abandoned  without  a  word  of  apology 
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in  a  public  lobby  by  a  man  who  has  appointed  himself 
my  escort  and  host.  Nor  would  I  consider  lingering 
while  you  gossip  with  some  one  yon  preferred  not  to 
present  to  me.  Under  the  circumstances,  I  think  the 
least  you  could  have  done  was  to  place  me  in  a  cab, 
where  I  could  have  awaited  you  in  comfort. 

"If  it  is  possible  to  explain  your  conduct,  do  so  by 
letter  at  the  usual  address.  I  shall  not  accept  an 
apology  by  phone." 

There  was  a  moment  of  silence.     Then : 

"That  provides  against  his  ringing  your  father's  house," 
explained  Dorothy. 

Lila  stared  at  her  admiringly. 

"Dot,  5'ou're  the  cleverest  thing!" 

Dorothy  smiled. 

"I'm  not  sure  that  I  don't  make  matters  worse — a  good 
deal  of  the  time.  But,  when  something  has  to  be  done, 
there's  nothing  like  trying." 

She  went  to  the  telephone  and  called  a  messenger. 

"You'd  better  send  the  note  around  to  Captain  Far- 
quahar  right  away,  before  he  has  a  chance  to  act  of  his 
own  accord." 

Lila  kissed  her  gratefully  and  went  home,  where  she 
waited  demurely  for  Herbert  and  delighted  him  by  fling- 
ing herself  into  his  arms  the  moment  he  was  inside  the 
front  door. 

They  dined  alone  and  went  to  the  theater,  and  Herbert 
was  very  happy.  He  forgot  all  about  her  mysterious  en- 
gagements, the  suspicious  episode  of  the  ring,  and  the  ten 
thousand  dollar  donation  to  charity.  And  Lila  was  happy, 
too;  she  forgot  that  such  a  person  as  Jack  Farquahar  ex- 
isted. "When,  during  the  drive  home,  she  slipped  her  hand 
into  his  and  sighed:  "Darling,  there  was  never  anyone 
in  the  world  like  you,"  she  meant  it  with  her  whole  heart. 

Next  morning,  she  rang  up  Dorothy. 

"Was  there  a  reply  to  my  note?" 
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**Yes.    It  came  by  messenger  late  last  night." 

"Please  open  it,  Dot,  and  read  it  to  me.  I  haven't 
time  to  run  uptown.     I've  promised  to  lunch  with  Dad." 

**I  thought  Herbert  insisted  that  you  lunch  with  him 
every  day  this  week,"  Dorothy  reminded  her. 

"He  did,  but  he's  letting  me  off  for  Dad.  But  he's 
driving  me  to  the  house  himself,"  she  added  ruefully. 
*'Eead  me  what  Jack  says." 

After  a  moment,  during  which  Lila  heard  the  crackle  of 
paper,  Dorothy  read : 

"  'My  darling  Lila:  I've  acted  like  a  brute  and  a 
boor.  I  didn't  realize  it  at  the  time,  because  the  man 
I  ran  across  was  our  good  old  friend,  Gilroy  Holmes. 
Of  course,  you  didn't  see  him  in  the  crowd,  so  you 
couldn't  know.  I  was  very  angry  when  I  found  you 
gone ;  I  thought  it  was  you  who  had  deserted  me,  and 
I'm  afraid  Gil  was  rather  hurt.  However,  immedi- 
ately I  received  your  note,  I  got  in  touch  with  him  and 
he  understands  that  the  whole  affair  was  the  result 
of  my  negligence.  To  even  things  up,  I've  arranged 
for  him  to  have  dinner  with  us  next  Wednesday  night. 
Surely,  for  one  evening,  you  can  shake  off  that  bounder 
who  claims  to  be  engaged  to  you.'  " 

Lila  groaned  aloud. 

"Oh,  Dot,  how  awful.  And  after  all  my  pains  to  avoid 
Gil." 

"There's  more,"  said  Dorothy  quietly.  "He  writes: 
*I  shall  expect  you  for  tea  to-day  at  the  same  hour  and 
the  same  place.     All  my  love,  little  wife-to-be.'  " 

"Well,"  sighed  Lila,  "I  suppose  I'll  have  to  go.  But 
I  can't  keep  this  sort  of  thing  up  long.  I'm  sure  to  run 
across  somebody  I  know  who'll  spill  the  beans." 

Her  mood  was  thoughtful  and  distrait  when  Herbert 
duly  delivered  her  at  her  father's  house.  She  went  at  once 
to  her  father's  study. 
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They  were  not  very  close,  she  and  her  father.  He  had 
always  left  her  more  or  less  to  her  own  devices;  she'd 
grown  up  with  governesses  and  later  a  companion- 
chaperon,  with  whom  she  had  dispensed  at  the  beginning 
of  the  war.  She  knew  her  father  only  as  a  taciturn,  im- 
maculately groomed  man  who  was  engrossed  in  business 
and  his  clubs,  who  had  given  her  beautiful  surroundings 
and  too  much  freedom  for  her  own  good.  It  would  never 
have  occurred  to  him  to  question  her  friendships,  nor  to 
her  to  volunteer  information  or  ask  counsel.  He  had 
never  even  known  that  she  was  engaged  to  Jack  Far- 
quahar  during  the  war.  When  Herbert  came  along  later, 
she  told  her  father  simply:  "Dad,  I'm  going  to  marry 
Herbert  Ware." 

Her  father  was  sitting  at  his  desk  when  she  came  in. 
He  rose  and  said  casually:   "Ah,  Lila.     On  time,  I  see." 

But,  during  luncheon,  he  startled  her. 

"Who's  that  young  chap  with  whom  you  were  having 
tea  yesterday?" 

Lila's  eyes  lowered. 

"A  Captain  Farquahar.    I  knew  him  in  France." 

"Well,  what  right  does  that  give  him  to  shadow  this 
house?"  demanded  Mr.  Latham  irritably.  "I  saw  him 
last  night  and  again  this  morning.  I  hope  you  haven't 
been  flirting  with  him.  He's  a  good-looking  lad,  but  he 
has  the  air  of  a  chap  who'd  stop  at  nothing." 


CHAPTER  XXXV 


A  DISASTROUS  IMPRESSION 


LILA  fairly  flew  to  the  Ritz  that  afternoon  to  keep 
I  her  appointment  with  Farquahar.  She  was  thor- 
oughly angry.  How  dared  he  try  to  shadow  her!  First 
at  Dorothy 's  studio,  and  then  at  her  father 's  house ! 

Sooner  or  later,  she  knew  he'd  be  sure  to  find  out  some- 
thing, if  this  attempted  surveillance  kept  on. 

"I  think  it's  too  disgraceful  of  you,  Jack,"  she  re- 
proached him  over  the  tea.  "I  won't  be  followed  about 
like  this.  It  makes  me  feel  like  a  criminal,  and  besides, 
you've  no  right." 

"I  have  the  right  of  a  man  whose  fiancee  refuses  openly 
to  acknowledge  the  engagement.  And  don't  forget  that 
this  is  more  than  the  conventional  engagement ;  we  made 
a  marriage  pledge  to  each  other  in  the  presence  of  wit- 
nesses. In  my  mind,  at  least,  it  was  almost  as  binding  as 
a  marriage  ceremony." 

Lila  was  nearly  in  tears. 

"It's  humiliating,  what  you're  doing.  Think  of  the 
servants'  gossip!" 

' '  You  saw  me  in  front  of  your  father 's  house  ?  "  he  asked 
quietly. 

' '  Everybody  saw  you. ' ' 

**Then  why  didn't  you  ask  me  to  come  in?" 

Lila  made  an  exasperated  gesture. 

''Haven't  I  told  you  that  I  dare  not?     My  fiance — " 

Farquahar  interrupted  her:  "I  am  your  fiance.  Will 
you  understand  that?    Lila,  I  can't  stand  this  waiting  any 
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longer.  Marry  me  now.  Marry  me  secretly,  if  you  like, 
and  break  the  news  to  your  father  and  that  infernal  Shy- 
lock  when  you  please.     But  marry  me  to-day." 

She  was  aghast  at  the  violence  of  his  manner. 

*'0h,  Jack!"  she  was  beginning — 

And  then  May  Varney  descended  upon  them,  with  a 
smile,  malice  sparkling  in  her  eyes. 

"Tea  for  two?  How  sweet!  Lila,  you're  looking  sim- 
ply ravishing."  Her  bright  eyes  looked  Farquahar  up 
and  down  and  found  him  good. 

Lila  made  the  presentation  stiffly,  and,  as  May  con- 
tinued to  linger,  she  was  forced  to  say: 

"Won't  you  join  us?" 

"Oh,  may  I?  You're  sure  I  shan't  be  de  trop?"  May 
seated  herself  with  alacrity.  "Just  until  my  party  ar- 
rives, if  you're  positive  I  shan't  disturb  you."  Her  look 
and  tone  spoke  volumes. 

Lila  could  have  shaken  her.  She  was  uneasy,  too.  May 
was  unusually  gushing,  which  meant  that  there  were  claws 
beneath  the  velvet.  Lila  recalled  that  May  was  none  too 
pleased  at  getting  into  trouble  with  her  husband  on  the 
strength  of  that  foreign  romance  yarn, 

"Where  is  Mr.  Holmes  these  days?"  May  startled  ber 
by  asking. 

"Mr.  Holmes?"  echoed  Lila  blankly. 

"Yes — the  favored  one  before  the  last,"  cooed  May, 
smiling  roguishly  at  Farquahar. 

"I  really  don't  know  what  you're  talking  about,"  said 
Lila  coldly. 

May  laughed. 

"I  dare  say  you've  found  out.  Captain  Farquahar,  that 
Lila  is  the  soul  of  reticence,  a  perfect  sphinx.  You  never 
know  what  she's  up  to." 

"May,  you're  simply  babbling.  I  don't  know  any  Mr. 
Holmes."  Lila  was  uncomfortably  aware  that  Farquahar 
was  looking  at  her  fixedly. 
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"Really?"  said  May  sweetly.  ''But  I  thought  you  said 
you  knew  him  in  France — that  night  at  my  dinner  party 
— "  she  stopped,  with  a  ludicrous  expression. 

Lila  had  pinched  her  arm. 

"You  must  have  mistaken  the  name,  May,"  she  said 
coolly.  "Captain  Farquahar  and  I  knew  a  Captain  Holmes 
in  France,  but  I  haven't  met  him  since  I  returned  to 
America,  so  the  incident  you  refer  to  has  no  possible 
connection." 

It  was  rather  incoherent,  that  explanation,  and  didn't 
help  matters,  except  that  it  tipped  May  off  to  the  fact 
that  she  was  treading  on  very  dangerous  ground. 

At  that  moment  a  page  came  to  inform  Farquahar  that 
a  telephone  call  he  had  put  in  some  time  before  had  been 
answered,  and  he  went  away,  with  a  murmured  excuse. 

Lila  turned  furiously  to  May  Varney. 

"Why  on  earth  did  you  have  to  babble  about  Gilroy 
Holmes  in  front  of  Farquahar?  They  were  brother 
officers." 

"But  you  just  said — "  began  May  bewilderedly,  and 
then:  "Oh,  I  have  put  my  foot  in  it!  Lila,  I'm  sorry, 
honestly.  I  only  wanted  to  rag  you  a  bit,  because  you  got 
me  into  an  awful  mess  with  my  husband  over  that  foreign 
romance  story.  Jack  hasn't  forgiven  me  yet,  and  he's  as 
suspicious  as  can  be.  How  could  I  guess  that  there  was 
any  connection  between  this  Farquahar  man  and  Holmes?" 

"You  couldn't.  But  I  wish  you'd  suppressed  your  sense 
of  humor — or  your  sense  of  spite,  whichever  it  was." 

Mrs.  Varney  flushed  resentfully. 

"If  I  were  you  and  were  carrying  on  a  flirtation  with 
a  man  in  my  own  husband's  office,  I  wouldn't  be  so  high- 
hat." 

Lila  stared. 

"You  don't  actually  think  I'm  having  a  flirtation  with 
Gil  Holmes?" 

May  tossed  her  head  defiantly. 
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"Well,  I  don't  see  any  other  reason  for  your  pretend- 
ing to  be  ill  when  you  saw  him  at  my  dinner  party.  And, 
don't  forget,  you  confessed  to  me  that  you  didn't  want  to 
meet  him,  because  you'd  had  a  'past'  in  France!" 

They  both  became  aware  of  a  shadow  that  fell  athwart 
the  table.  How  long  Jack  Farquahar  had  been  standing 
there,  neither  could  have  told. 


CHAPTER  XXXVl 


ANOTHER  LIVELY   GHOST 


IT  was  nearing  dusk  of  a  spring  afternoon  when  a 
rather  shabby,  middle-aged  man,  with  a  bald  head  and 
a  cheerily  red  nose  of  bulbous  contour,  climbed  the  im- 
pressive steps  of  the  Latham  house  and  pressed  the  elec- 
tric bell. 

The  butler  opened  the  door  and,  after  a  brief  survey 
of  the  caller,  said  severely : 

"The  tradesmen's  entrance  is  in  the  rear," 

"I  came  to  see  Mr.  Latham,"  said  the  little  man  meekly. 
"I'm  a — er — sort  of  relative.  Brother  of  his  late 
wife." 

The  butler  looked  decidedly  doubtful,  but  he  stepped 
aside. 

Two  minutes  later,  Lila's  father  rose  from  a  comfort- 
able chair  in  his  study  and  said,  with  a  noticeable  reserva- 
tion in  his  heartiness : 

"Well,  well,  so  you're  back  again,  Dan?" 

"Like  the  bad  penny,  Len,"  nodded  the  visitor.  "But 
don't  you  go  and  get  alarmed.  I'm  not  staying.  Leav- 
ing to-night  with  some  pals  on  my  way  west." 

Latham  motioned  him  to  a  chair. 

"Wliy  deprive  the  Argentine  of  the  joy  of  your  pres- 
ence, Dan?" 

His  guest  made  a  wry  face. 

"You  always  could  say  mean  things  in  the  nicest  way, 
Len,"  he  remarked.  "Well,  the  truth  of  it  is  that  for  the 
good  of  my  health,  or  maybe  of  my  neck,  the  Argentine 
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will  have  to  do  without  me  until  certain — or — things  blow 
over  and  are  forgotten." 

"In  trouble  again?"  Latham  made  a  grimace.  "It 
must  be  something  pretty  raw,  if  you've  had  to  come  all 
this  distance  to  escape  the  consequences." 

"I  never  boast,"  said  his  caller  modestly,  looking  into 
the  contents  of  his  glass.  ""Well,  I  just  dropped  in  to 
say  'hello'  and  ask  for  the  news." 

"No  news,  except  that  Faith  is  gone — you  knew  that?" 

"I  know.  I  heard."  The  visitor's  face  sobered  mo- 
mentarily.    "There  was  a  child,  wasn't  there?" 

"Lila,"  nodded  Latham.  "She's  grown  up  and  mar- 
ried." 

"You  don't  say!  That  makes  me  feel  old.  Who'd  she 
marry  ? ' ' 

"A  very  estimable  young  man — Herbert  Ware.  Rich, 
too,  in  his  own  right.  Probably  you  knew  his  father  in 
your  day,  when  you  were  both  members  of  the  Hunt 
Club." 

His  caller  nodded. 

"Steve  Ware.     He's  dead." 

"I'd  like  to  see  Lila,"  said  Dan  suddenly. 

Latham  frowned ;  then,  after  a  moment : 

**Do  you  think  it  wise — for  her  sake?" 

"I  worshiped  her  mother,"  insisted  the  other  stub- 
bornly. "Faith  stood  by  me  when  I  got  into — er — 
trouble." 

"Lila  knows  nothing  of  your  trouble,"  said  Latham 
quickly.  "She  thinks  you  went  to  South  America  to 
make  your  fortune.  We've  always  talked  of  you  as  if — 
as  if  everything  was  all  right." 

His  caller  sighed,  his  cheeriness  gone  for  the  moment. 

"Guess  I'll  be  going  along  to  meet  my  pals.  I've  a 
chance  for  a  good  thing,  Len,  out  in  Oregon.  All  I  need 
is  a  little  capital."    He  paused  hopefully. 

"Yes.     Herbert  inherited  all  his  money." 
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"Glad  to  have  seen  you,  Dan,"  said  his  brother-in-law 
suavely.  ''Drop  in  again  some  time  when  you're  in  this 
part  of  the  world." 

Dan  sighed  resignedly. 

"I  rather  thought  you  wouldn't,"  he  said.  "Anyway, 
there  was  no  harm  trying.     So  long,  Len." 

The  butler  showed  him  out. 

Half  an  hour  later,  the  hall  porter  at  the  Hunt  Club 
sent  a  page  to  Herbert,  who  was  playing  a  last  rubber  of 
bridge  in  the  card  room  before  starting  for  home  and 
Lila. 

"There  is  a  person  asking  to  see  you,  sir.  He  claims 
that  he  was  a  personal  friend  of  your  late  father,  but,  as 
there  would  seem  to  be  some  doubt — " 

"I'll  come."  Herbert  was  very  punctilious  about  all 
obligations  of  the  past,  as  well  as  the  present. 

He  found  a  red-nosed,  bald-headed  man  sitting  placidly 
in  a  reception  room,  surveying  his  surroundings  with 
cheerful  interest. 

"Not  changed  a  mite,"  he  was  murmuring.  "Might 
have  been  only  yesterday  that  I  was  a  member  here." 

At  the  sight  of  Herbert's  astonished  face,  he  got  up  and 
held  out  a  stubby  hand. 

"You're  Steve  Ware's  son  and  Lila's  husband.  I'm  her 
Uncle  Dan  from  South  America!" 


CHAPTER  XXXVII 

A  GOOD  YARN  WASTED 

ONE  of  the  qualities  on  which  Herbert  prided  himself 
"vvas  his  perfect  composure  under  the  most  trying  cir- 
cumstances. He  was  convinced  that  he  knew  how  to  carry 
off  any  situation. 

So,  on  this  occasion,  he  regarded  the  strange  man  who 
proclaimed  himself  to  be  Lila's  uncle  from  South  America, 
with  an  air  of  polite  interest  and  concealed  his  natural 
amazement.  This  was  not  at  all  the  sort  of  person  whom 
he  would  have  selected  as  a  relative  of  his  wife ;  nor  could 
he  reconcile  the  appearance  of  his  caller  with  negligent 
gesture  that  had  given  ten  thousand  dollars  to  charity. 

"I  am  very  happy  to  meet  you^  sir,"  he  said,  as  he 
extended  his  hand  cordially.  ''Will  you  come  up  to  the 
smoking  room  for  a  cigar  and  a  glass  of  something  that 
need  not  necessarily  be  ginger  ale?" 

A  wistful  look  flashed  across  the  stranger's  face.  He 
shook  his  head  regretfully. 

"I  don't  want  to  put  you  in  wrong,  son.  I'm  persona 
non  grata  around  this  place." 

"You've  been  here  before?" 

"Once  too  often,"  his  caller  nodded  ruefully.  "I  didn't 
think  the  board  of  governors  meant  what  they  said  until 
I  hit  the  sidewalk." 

"I'm  afraid  I  don't  understand  you." 

"In  plain  words,  then,  I  was  kicked  out." 

Herbert's  horrified  expression  made  him  smile  grimly. 

"But  I'd  like  to  talk  to  you — somewhere  else." 
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Herbert  fetched  his  hat  and  coat,  bade  the  hall  porter 
siimmon  a  taxi,  and  bundled  his  caller  into  it  with  as  much 
speed  as  was  consistent  with  dignity.  His  head  was  in 
a  whirl.  He  was  resentful,  too.  Why  hadn't  Lila  ever 
mentioned  this  blot  on  her  'scutcheon? 

Arriving  at  his  home,  Herbert  strove  to  be  the  polite 
host.  He  ushered  his  relative  by  marriage  into  the  li- 
brary and  plied  him  with  cigars. 

"Lila  will  be  home  presently." 

His  caller  sighed  contentedly. 

"Meanwhile,  you  and  I  can  have  a  chat.  My,  my,  it 
seems  only  yesterday  I  left  this  town,  and  it's — well,  Lila 
wasn't  born  then,  and  now  she's  married.  Figure  it  out 
for  yourself." 

"You  like  South  America?"  asked  Herbert  politely. 
"You've  been  very  successful  there,  I  understand." 

The  little  man  chuckled. 

"Not  so  you'd  notice  it.  About  all  you  can  say  is  that 
I've  kept  my  head  above  water." 

Herbert  was  puzzled.     To  make  conversation,  he  said: 

"Your  wife  is  with  you,  Mr. — er — Condon,  isn't  it?" 

His  caller  looked  up  from  his  drink  in  surprise. 

"I  have  no  wife." 

"Pardon  me,"  murmured  Herbert  quickly.  "I  had  not 
heard  of  her — er — death." 

"But  I  never  had  a  wife.  True,  I  nearly  married  a 
nice  girl,  here  in  New  York,  twenty-five  years  ago — a 
friend  of  Lila's  mother.  But  then  the  trouble  came  along, 
and  I  had  to  skip." 

Herbert  was  staring  at  him. 

' '  You  didn  't  have  a  son  who  was  killed  in  the  war  ? ' ' 

His  caller  set  down  his  glass. 

"No.     Certainly  not." 

Herbert  had  risen  and  was  pacing  the  floor  agitatedly. 

"Then,  why,  Mr.  Condon — pardon  all  these  personal 
questions,  but  they  have  a  bearing  on  a  matter  of  vital 
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importance  to  me.  Why  did  you  send  my  wife  ten  thou- 
sand dollars  to  give  to  a  charity  for  disabled  soldiers  in 
memory  of  your  son?" 

His  caller's  mouth  opened  ludicrously. 

* '  Say,  what  do  you  mean  ?  Did  I  understand  you  to  say 
I  gave  ten  thousand  dollars  to  something?" 

"You  did." 

The  little  man  chuckled. 

"If  I  ever  had  ten  thousand  cents  all  at  once,  I'd  put 
it  in  an  old  sock  and  retire  for  life." 

It  seemed  to  Herbert  that  the  room  was  swimming 
round  him.  He  sank  into  a  chair  and  mopped  his  fore- 
head. 

"There's  some  mistake  somewhere,"  he  muttered 
feebly.  His  intelligence  was  telling  him  where  the  mistake 
was,  but  he  fought  against  believing  it. 

"I'll  say  there  is,  if  anybody's  been  telling  you  I  went 
in  for  charities.  I'm  the  finest  object  for  charity  you 
ever  laid  your  young  eyes  on.  Listen,  son,  I've  been  living 
from  hand  to  mouth  nearly  twenty-five  years.  I  had  a 
lot  of  money  once,  after  my  father  died,  but,  like  a  fool, 
I  ran  through  it,  got  into  trouble,  and  had  to  skip.  My 
sister,  Lila's  mother,  was  a  brick.  She  stood  by  me  and, 
little  by  little,  sent  me  all  she'd  inherited.  I  understand 
there  wasn't  a  penny  left  for  her  child  when  she  died. 
There  you  have  the  financial  record  of  a  rake  in  a  nut- 
shell!" 

Herbert  got  unsteadily  to  his  feet. 

"I'm  afraid  I'll  have  to  ask  you  to  excuse  me.  I  .  .  . 
not  well  .  .  .  something  ..." 

The  door  opened  suddenly.    Lila  stood  on  the  threshold. 


CHAPTER  XXXVIII 

THE  RATHER  BROKEN  REED 

LILA'S   questioning   gaze  went   from  her  husband  to 
I  the  rotund,  shabby  man  who  sat  peacefully  in  a  com- 
fortable chair. 

''Lila,"  said  Herbert  stonily,  "this  is  your  uncle  Dan 
from  South  America." 

With  that,  white-faced,  blazing  of  eye,  he  dashed  from 
the  room,  as  if  he  dared  not  trust  himself  further. 

Lila's  heart  almost  stopped  beating.  She  went  as  pale 
as  Herbert.    Words  refused  to  come. 

' '  Hello,  little  niece, ' '  said  the  caller  affably.  ' '  You  don 't 
know  me,  of  course.  I  was  a  bit  before  your  time.  But 
I  dare  say  you  won't  mind  giving  an  old  man  a  little 
kiss  of  greeting." 

Mechanically,  Lila  approached  him.  He  took  her  by 
both  shoulders,  pressed  his  lips  to  her  forehead,  then  held 
her  off,  and  scrutinized  her. 

' '  Faith— to  the  life  ! "  he  murmured.  * '  My  child,  you  're 
the  image  of  the  only  person  in  this  world  that  I  ever 
worshiped." 

Lila  said  dazedly:  ''Uncle  Dan,  how  do  you  happen  to 
be  here?" 

"Just  dropped  in  for  the  evening,"  he  told  her.  "I 
went  to  call  on  your  father,  but  he  didn't  seem  overjoyed 
at  the  sight  of  me.  I'm  leaving  for  the  west  to-night,  but 
I  couldn't  go  away  without  seeing  Faith's  little  girl." 

"Herbert — "  Lila  clutched  his  sleeve  with  cold  fingers. 
"Did  you  talk  much  to  Herbert?" 
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"Quite  a  bit.  Quite  a  bit,"  he  assured  her.  "Nice 
young  chap.  A  little  formal,  but  very  polite  to  an  old 
man." 

"Listen,  Uncle  Dan,"  said  Lila,  as  she  seated  herself 
beside  him,  "what  did  you  and  Herbert  talk  about?  Did 
he  ask  you  anything  about  a — a  legacy?" 

"Legacy?    Whose  legacy?" 

"Yours,"  she  said  breathlessly.  "Well,  not  exactly  a 
legacy,  but  a — a  gift  of  ten  thousand  dollars  to  me  that 
was  to  be  turned  over  to  a  fund  for  disabled  soldiers." 

Her  uncle  eyed  her  shrewdly. 

"So  that's  it?  That's  what  your  husband  was  driv- 
ing at?" 

Lila  made  a  despairing  gesture. 

"Then  he  did  talk  about  it?" 

"Sure  he  did.  And  I  thought  that  he  was  crazy — or 
that  I  was." 

Lila  sprang  to  her  feet,  wringing  her  hands  frenziedly. 

"Oh,  whatever  shall  I  do?  Uncle  Dan,  you've  got  to 
help  me."  She  came  back  to  him.  "Listen,  I — I  had 
ten  thousand  dollars.  It  was  a — er — gift  from  a  source  I 
preferred  not  to  reveal  to  Herbert.  So  I  gave  it  to  a 
charity,  and,  when  Herbert  found  out  about  it,  I — I  told 
him  the  money  came  from  you;  that — that  you  sent  it  in 
memory  of  a  son  who'd  been  killed  in  the  war." 

Her  uncle  looked  at  her  admiringly. 

"You're  good,  Lila.  You're  good.  Who'd  ever  have 
thought  of  such  an  ingenious  explanation!" 

"But  don't  you  see,"  she  cried,  "that  you've  probably 
denied  the  whole  thing — ?" 

"Sure  I  have,"  he  chuckled.  "I  told  him  I'd  never 
been  married,  too." 

Lila  hid  her  face  in  her  hands.     Her  shoulders  sagged. 

"This  is  the  end,  then.    I'll  never  get  out  of  this." 

He  patted  her  shoulder  reassuringly. 

"Of  course  you  will.     Trust  your  Uncle  Dan.     I'll  get 
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you  out.  Only,  Lila,  tell  me  this — was  there  anything 
crooked  about  that  ten  thousand  dollars  you  got?" 

She  lifted  wondering  eyes. 

"I  don't  know  what  you  mean?" 

"Neither  do  I — quite.  But — there  wasn't  a  man  mixed 
up  in  it,  was  there?" 

Lila  lowered  her  gaze. 

**No,  Uncle  Dan,"  she  said,  in  a  low  voice. 

"That's  the  girl!"  He  patted  her  shoulder  again. 
"Heaven  knows  I've  no  right  to  preach,  but  I'd  rather 
swim  in  brimstone  than  see  Faith's  daughter  harmed.  It 
doesn't  pay  to  go  crooked,  Lila.     I  found  that  out." 

"You  don't  think  that  I — "  Lila  laughed  hysterically. 

"I  don't  think  a  single  thing,"  he  assured  her.  "Only 
.  .  .  these  days,  I  understand  it's  pretty  easy  for  a  girl 
to  get  into  all  sorts  of  trouble.  Well,  we  won't  talk  about 
it.  I'll  fix  it  so  your  story  stands  with  your  husband. 
Or,  at  least,  I'll  try  to.  It'll  be  kind  of  hard  to  acquire 
a  son  who  was  killed  in  the  war,  though." 

Lila  kissed  him. 

"I'll  love  you  forever,  if  you'll  only  help  me.  You 
don't  know  how  jealous  and  exacting  Herbert  is.  I  adore 
him,  and  that  makes  it  worse." 

"I'll  do  the  best  I  can,  Lila,"  he  promised. 

Lila  tried  to  feel  reassured,  but  she  was  cold  with  fear. 


CHAPTER  XXXIX 

BROKEN  FRIENDSHIP 

JACK  FAEQUAHAR  rode  moodily  uptown  in  a  taxi. 
His  lean  dark  face  was  stern ;  his  gray  eyes  boded 
ill  for  some  one ;  his  handsome  mouth  was  set  in  a  grim 
line. 

"There's  a  gentleman  waiting  to  see  you  in  your  room, 
Captain  Farquahar,"  the  hotel  clerk  told  him,  as  he  passed 
through  the  lobby.     "He's  been  w^aiting  some  time." 

Farquahar  nodded,  ascended  in  the  elevator,  and  opened 
his  door. 

Gilroy  Holmes  was  lounging  comfortably  in  a  chair, 
smoking  a  cigarette. 

"You're  a  cool  one!"  he  laughed.  "You  gave  me  an 
appointment  for  five  o'clock  this  afternoon,  and  it's  now 
a  quarter  past  six.  And  I  passed  up  tea  with  a  darned 
attractive  girl,  too." 

Farqualiar  closed  the  door  and  leaned  against  it.  His 
mouth  was  unsmiling. 

"You'd  have  lost  out  anyway,"  he  said  quietly.  "She 
had  tea  with  me." 

Holmes  stared  at  him  in  astonishment. 

"You  know  Miss  Mason?" 

Farquahar  shook  his  head ;  an  ironical  gleam  had  come 
into  his  eyes. 

"No,  but  I  know  the  girl  with  whom  you  were  undoubt- 
edly planning  to  have  tea.    She  happens  to  be  my  fiancee." 

"Are  you  crazy?"  demanded  Holmes. 

"No.     Only  pretty  mad — and  pretty  disgusted." 
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''I  don't  know  what  you're  talking  about." 

"It's  no  use  pretending,  Holmes.  She  admitted  it  her- 
self." 

"See  here,"  Holmes  got  to  his  feet  and  advanced  to- 
ward his  friend,  "do  I  understand  that  you're  telling  that 
some  girl  j^ou're  engaged  to  claimed  she  was  having  tea 
with  me  ?  "Why,  man,  you  said  yesterday  that  you  are  still 
engaged  to  Lila  Latham." 

"Exactly,"  said  Farquahar  dryly. 

"Then  how — "  began  Holmes  bewilderedly. 

Farquahar  took  a  step  toward  him.  His  face  was  not 
pleasant  to  see. 

"I  trusted  you,  Holmes.  You  knew  that  Lila  and  I 
were  pledged  to  each  other.  Wasn't  it  playing  it  rather 
low  down  on  a  pal  to  take  advantage  of  his  being  sup- 
posedly bumped  off  in  the  line  of  duty,  and  to  make  love 
to  his  girl,  as  soon  as  he  was  safely  out  of  the  way?" 

"That's  a  lie!"  flared  Holmes.  "Whoever  told  you 
such  rot?" 

"Lila!"  was  the  calm  reply. 

Holmes  was  staggered. 

*'Lila?  Are  you  crazy  1  I  haven't  set  eyes  on  Lila 
Latham  since  the  night  we  had  that  supper  party  in 
France,  and  you  and  I  moved  up  the  line." 

Farquahar  smiled  contemptuously.  He  walked  over  to 
the  table,  selected  a  cigarette  from  a  box,  and  lighted  it. 
Then  he  seated  himself  on  the  edge  of  the  table  and  re- 
garded Holmes  with  cold  eyes. 

"I'd  expect  you  to  deny  it,"  he  said  quietly. 

Holmes  was  red  and  angry. 

"See  here.  Jack,  there's  been  some  ghastly  mistake. 
Lila  can't  have  told  you  any  such  rot.  Use  your  common 
sense,  man.  If  there  had  been  such  an  affair,  she'd  be  the 
last  one  to  confess  it." 

"It  wasn't  exactly  Lila  who  confessed  it,"  said  Far- 
quahar carefully.    "It  was  a  friend  of  hers  who  reminded 
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her  of  what  she  'd  confessed — and  I  happened,  by  accident, 
to  overhear  it." 

Holmes  uttered  a  relieved  exclamation:  *'0h,  if  that's 
all!" 

"All?"  echoed  Farquahar  -wrathfully. 

"Well,  don't  you  see,"  argued  Holmes,  "if  you  only 
overheard  something,  you've  no  idea  of  what  was  actually 
said  ?  How  do  you  know  what  the  two  girls  were  referring 
to,  or  whether  they  were  in  earnest?  Did  you  ask  Lila 
about  what  you  heard?" 

"Naturally." 

"And  what  did  she  say?" 

"She  denied  it — naturally." 

"Had  she  any  explanation?" 

Farquahar  smiled  grimly. 

"None  that  was  logical  or  convincing." 

"Well,  that's  a  prerogative  of  women.'* 

Farquahar  swung  himself  off  the  table.  He  came  close 
to  Holmes.  His  eyes  were  like  tiny  pin  points  of  bril- 
liance. 

"You  were  my  friend.  Holmes.  I  think  I'd  have  given 
my  life  for  you.  But  that's  neither  here  nor  there,  now. 
I've  got  this  to  say:  You  keep  away  from  Lila.  I'll  over- 
look the  past,  as  far  as  she's  concerned,  but  as  for  you — " 
he  walked  to  the  door  and  flung  it  open. 

"Get  out!" 

With  a  shrug.  Holmes  picked  up  his  hat  and  went. 

Farquahar  flung  himself  into  a  chair  and  stared  mood- 
ily at  the  wall. 

A  friend  lost !  A  friend  whom  he  loved !  And  the  girl 
whom  he  loved — what  of  her? 

At  that  instant  he  almost  hated  Lila  for  taking  from 
him  a  friendship  he  had  prized  long  before  the  war,  when 
he  and  Gil  Holmes  had  faced  death  together  in  the 
trenches.  He  fell  to  pondering  on  his  new  Lila.  She  had 
changed.     She  had  told  him  so,  but  he  had  not  believed 
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her.  She  was  not  the  same  frank,  fearless  young  thing 
whose  stanch  courage  had  won  his  admiration  as  well  as 
his  love.  It  seemed  as  though  luxury  and  ease  and  peace 
had  softened  her;  she  had  taken  on  the  pretty,  futile 
artificialities  that  he  hated. 

"Well,  he  reflected,  marriage  would  soon  rid  her  of  that. 
He  had  rather  old-fashioned  views  on  marriage ;  he  de- 
manded a  partnership,  not  a  one-sided  arrangement, 
whereby  a  man  slaved  all  day  while  his  wife  flitted  about 
like  a  gay  butterfly  from  one  social  affair  to  the  next. 

For  one  thing,  he  couldn't  afford  much  of  the  social 
stuff.  He  had  to  earn  his  money.  If  Lila  loved  him,  and, 
if  she  was  the  girl  he'd  wooed  in  France,  she'd  risk  it 
with  him. 

But  suppose  she  wouldn't?  Suppose  she  didn't  really 
want  to  try?  Suppose  all  this  talk  about  a  forced  engage- 
ment to  save  her  father  from  ruin  was  a  lie?  Suppose 
she  had  ceased  to  care  and  hadn't  the  heart  to  tell  him  so? 

Farquahar  groaned  and  dropped  his  head  in  his  hands. 

Curiously,  he  felt  more  lonely  and  forlorn  than  he  had 
felt  in  the  German  prison  camp.  He  had  lost  a  friend,  and 
something  seemed  to  warn  him  that  he  was  losing  his 
fiancee. 

"But  I  won't  give  her  up,"  he  said,  through  clenched 
teeth.     ''I  won't.    Never,  if  I  die  for  it!" 


CHAPTER  XL 

THE  DAEING   SCHEME 

DOROTHY  was  breakfasting  before  the  sunny  south 
window  of  the  little  boudoir  that  adjoined  her 
studio.  She  looked  anything  but  the  capable  young  artist 
who,  in  a  cool  blue  smock,  sat  for  hours  each  day  at  her 
drawing  board. 

She  wore  a  luscious  breakfast  wrap  of  apricot  satin 
banded  with  fluflfy  brown  fox  that  was  entirely  too  lovely 
to  be  wasted  in  solitude.  While  she  was  pouring  her  cof- 
fee from  a  copper  percolator  that  bubbled  cheerfully  be- 
side her,  Lila  burst  in. 

Dorothy  regarded  her  in  astonishment. 

"You  can't  mean  you're  up — and  dressed — at  this 
hour?" 

"I've  scarcely  slept,"  said  Lila  hollowly,  sinking  into  a 
chair. 

"Coffee?"  asked  the  practical  Dorothy,  reaching  for  a 
cup. 

"I  don't  care,"  sighed  Lila.  "I  dare  say  I  should  have 
something. ' ' 

Dorothy's  pretty  brows  lifted, 

"May  I  ask  why  you're  not  presiding  at  the  family 
breakfast  table  this  morning?" 

"Because  there  isn't  any,"  answered  Lila,  with  a  short 
laugh.  "Herbert  preferred  to  breakfast  alone;  I  was 
supposed  to  have  a  tray  in  my  room,  but  the  very  thought 
of  food  choked  me.  I  dare  say  Uncle  Dan  kept  Herbert 
company,"  she  added  bitterly. 
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"Uncle  Dan?    Who  on  earth  is  he?" 

Lila  made  a  ■weary  gesture. 

"Don't  you  remember?  I  used  him  as  an  alibi  for  the 
ten-thousand-dollar  donation.  Well,  isn't  it  just  my  luck 
that,  after  twenty-five  years  of  absence,  he  should  choose 
this  particular  time  to  turn  up?" 

Dorothy's  brows  went  up. 

"Can't  you  tip  him  off?  Does  he  look  like  a  good 
sport?" 

Lila  laughed  bitterly. 

"He  looks  like  too  good  a  sport.  Dot,  he's  broke,  prac- 
tically down  and  out.  Hs  couldn't  convenientlj^  give  two 
bits  to  a  blind  beggar.  And  the  worst  of  it  is  that  he 
told  his  sorry  tale  to  Herbert  before  I  saw  him." 

"Poor  Lila!"  murmured  Dorothj^     "This  is  serious." 

"It's  the  end!"  said  Lila  despairingly.  "I  can't  go  on. 
There's  no  getting  out  of  this.  Herbert  and  I  had  a  fear- 
ful scene.  He  accused  me  of  all  sorts  of  things.  Now  he 
won't  speak  to  me." 

"And  Uncle  Dan— what  of  him?" 

Lila  shrugged. 

"Oh,  he  says  he'll  try  to  get  me  out  of  it  in  some  way. 
But  how  can  he?  There  isn't  any  way,  unless  he  pretends 
to  Herbert  that  he  was  lying.  Anj-way,  he's  staying  on. 
He  was  supposed  to  leave  last  night,  but  Herbert,  with 
very  stiff  dignity,  invited  him  to  remain,  and  he  accepted. 
I  can't  fancy  what  he's  up  to,  and,  honestly,  I  think  it's 
all  a  bluff — his  promise  to  help  me  out.  The  poor  old 
soul  looks  as  though  he'd  welcome  a  few  free  meals." 

"As  bad  as  that?"  murmured  Dorothy.  "And  what 
about  Captain  Farquahar?" 

Lila  made  a  wry  face  and  groaned  aloud. 

"Worse  and  worse.  Dot,  yesterday  we  met  May  Varney 
at  the  Kitz,  and  the  cat  almost  gave  me  away." 

She  went  on  to  tell  Dorothy  what  had  happened  at  tea 
the  day  before. 
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"May  actually  thinks  that  I've  had,  or  possibly  am 
having,  an  affair  with  Gil  Holmes.  And  she's  furious, 
because  we  inadvertently  got  her  into  trouble  with  her 
husband. ' ' 

"How  did  you  explain  the  matter  to  Captain  Far- 
quahar?" 

Lila  shrugged. 

"Denied  the  whole  thing  till  I  was  black  in  the  face. 
But  that's  all  the  good  it  did.  He  went  away  with  fire  in 
his  eye.  And,  of  course,  Gil  will  deny  it,  and  then  there  Tl 
be  more  of  a  mess  than  ever."  She  sighed  despairingly. 
"I  think  I'll  go  jump  in  the  East  River.  Only  it's  so 
cold.  Do  you  know  how  long  it  takes  people  to  drown, 
Dot?" 

Dorothy  poured  another  cup  of  coffee. 

"Drink  that  and  don't  talk  nonsense.    We  must  think." 

Lila  lifted  the  cup  to  her  lips  and  smiled  sardonically 
across  its  rim. 

"And  another  thing!  What  am  I  going  to  do  about 
Jack?  I  daren't  risk  appearing  with  him  in  a  public 
place  again.  First  we  met  Dad,  and  then  May.  Next  time 
it'll  be  Herbert." 

Dorothy  said  suddenly: 

"Why  don't  you  receive  him  at  home?" 

"At  Dad's?"  questioned  Lila  in  astonishment. 

"At  your  own  home,"  said  Dorothy  calmly. 

Lila  set  down  her  coffee  cup. 

"Have  you  taken  leave  of  your  senses?" 

"Did  you  ever  read  a  story  called  'The  Purloined  Let- 
ter'?" countered  Dorothy.  "It  isn't  quite  applicable  to 
this  situation,  but  the  principle  is  similar.  The  idea  is 
that  people  searching  for  something  generally  fail  to  look 
for  it  in  obvious  places.  In  other  words,  the  thing  that 
isn't  hidden  at  all  is  most  safely  concealed.  Why  not 
apply  that  to  your  meetings  with  Captain  Farquahar?" 

"I  haven't  the  slightest  idea  what  you're  driving  at." 
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"Just  this — tell  Captain  Farquahar  that  you're  tired 
of  meeting  him  always  in  public  restaurants,  and  that  you 
have  a  very  dear  friend  who  understands  the  situation  and 
will  permit  you  to  receive  him  in  her  own  drawing-room 
at  tea  time.    Give  him  the  address  and  let  him  come." 

"But — ^but — "  stammered  Lila  aghast,  "he'll  ask  Sid- 
dons  for  'Miss  Latham.'  " 

"Not  at  all.  He'll  ask  for 'Mrs.  Herbert  Ware.'  That's 
the  name  of  your  dear  friend — don't  you  understand?" 

"And  then — ?"  Lila  was  wide-eyed. 

"Then  Siddons  will  announce  him  to  you,  and  Mrs. 
Herbert  "Ware  will  descend  to  the  drawing-room.  But,  as 
she  steps  through  the  doorway,  she  will  become  Miss  Lila 
Latham.    Voila!" 

Lila  gasped,  opened  her  mouth,  closed  it  again,  and 
stared  at  Dorothy  in  awed  admiration. 

"Is  there  no  limit  to  your  cleverness?"  she  asked,  when 
she  had  finally  regained  her  voice. 

Dorothy  laughed  and  rose  from  the  table. 

"I'm  afraid  I  don't  put  it  to  very  good  uses.  Honestly, 
Lila,  I  don't  fancy  this  role  you  and  I  are  playing.  It 
has  its  moments  of  excitement,  but  I  prefer  the  truth." 

"If  I  ever  get  out  of  this  jam,"  said  Lila  solemnly, 
"I  won't  even  tell  a  little  white  social  fib  again,  as  long 
as  I  live." 

Dorothy  laughed  and  shook  her  head. 

* '  "We  always  promise  to  be  good  when  we  're  in  the  midst 
of  trouble  of  our  own  making.  Now  you'd  better  ring 
Captain  Farquahar  and  ask  him  to  your  house  this  after- 
noon. ' ' 

Lila  obeyed.  Farquahar  accepted  the  invitation  with 
enthusiasm. 


CHAPTER  XLI 

PLAYING  WITH   FIRE 

THAT  afternoon  Farquahar  came  to  the  "Ware  home 
and  was  admitted  by  Siddons,  who  announced  him  to 
Lila.  She  was  wating  tremulously  upstairs  and  descended 
at  once  to  the  small  drawing-room  adjoining  the  larger 
salon. 

Jack  had  no  idea  that  the  "Mrs.  Herbert  Ware"  for 
whom  he  asked  so  punctiliously  was  the  girl  who  came  to 
greet  him. 

Lila  played  her  role  well.  She  had  arranged  that  the 
tea  service  should  be  placed  in  the  room,  ready  for  a  match 
under  the  spirit  lamp ;  she  waited  until  Siddons  was  well 
out  of  sight,  and  then,  somewhere  between  her  own  room 
and  the  downstairs  hall,  she  adjusted  a  smart  little  hat 
and  clasped  a  silver  fox  scarf  around  the  shoulders  of  her 
plain  little  street  frock.  She  wanted  to  give  the  appear- 
ance of  being  a  visitor  in  the  house. 

"Your  friend,  Mrs.  Ware,  is  a  brick  to  let  us  have  this 
time  together!"  declared  Jack,  as  he  took  her  hands  in 
his  and  drew  her  to  the  sofa  behind  the  tea  table. 

In  his  delight  at  this  evidence  of  Lila's  desire  to  see 
him  alone,  he  forgot  his  grievance  of  the  previous  day,  as 
far  as  she  was  concerned.  He  couldn't  forgive  Holmes, 
however,  and  Lila  was  infinitely  relieved  when  he  said  that 
the  proposed  dinner  party  for  Wednesday  night  was  off. 

"I  don't  trust  Holmes,"  he  said  grimly.  "He'd  try 
to  take  you  from  me,  even  now.  You  know  I'm  abominably 
jealous,  sweetheart." 
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Lila  nodded:   "Yes,  I  know,"  she  sighed. 

When  he  tried  to  take  her  in  his  arms,  she  said: 

"No,  Jack.  This  isn't  a  rendezvous  for  lovers.  My 
friend  lets  me  receive  you  here,  because  she  appreciates 
the  ghastly  situation  we  are  in.  But  she  knows  I  am — 
er — engaged  to  another  man,  and  she  would  feel  that  I 
had  outraged  her  hospitality,  if  I  permitted  you  to  kiss 
me  while  I  am  still — still  bound  to  him." 

Farquahar  was  inclined  to  protest — violently. 

"Very  well,"  said  Lila  calmly.  "Then  the  arrangement 
is  off.    We  will  not  meet  here  again." 

In  the  end  he  had  to  yield,  or  forego  the  pleasure  of  a 
tete-a-tete  with  Lila  in  pleasant  surroundings. 

"I  dare  say  I  can,  at  least,  kiss  your  hand  without  dam- 
aging the  properties,  or  offending  the  old  dragon  up- 
stairs," he  muttered  sulkily. 

"My  hand — yes,"  agreed  Lila,  tendering  her  scented 
finger  tips. 

She  smiled  inwardly  at  his  term  "old  dragon." 

"What  is  she  like — this  Mrs.  Ware?"  he  asked,  after 
his  third  visit. 

"Would  you  like  to  see  her?"  queried  Lila  mischiev- 
ously. 

* '  Good  Heavens,  no ! "  he  declared  hastily. 

Lila  went  on  delightedly: 

"Don't  you  think  we  really  ought  to  ask  her  to  have 
tea  with  us  sometime?     She'd  like  so  much  to  see  you." 

"Well,  I  don't  want  to  see  her,"  said  Farquahar  de- 
cidedly. "You're  all  I  want  in  the  world,  and  I  have  a 
terrible  time  trying  to  snatch  a  few  minutes  alone  with 
you,  as  it  is,  without  having  some  antique  dowager  horn- 
ing in." 

"How  do  you  know  she's  old?"  Lila  was  enjoying 
herself. 

He  shrugged. 

"I  don't  know.     Something  about  the   atmosphere  of 
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this  house,  I  guess.  It  has  such  a  sedate  air.  It  looks  as 
if  everything  had  been  put  here  according  to  some  pattern 
— as  if  the  slightest  deviation  from  that  pattern  would 
cause  a  spiritual  earthquake.  You  find  that  slavish  ad- 
herence to  convention  only  in  old  people." 

Lila  winced.  In  a  way,  he  had  sketched  Herbert  and 
their  life  together.  And  yet,  in  her  loving  eyes,  Herbert 
represented  perfection.    It  made  her  thoughtful. 

Farquahar  continued  to  come  almost  every  afternoon  at 
the  same  hour.  What  fSiddons  thought,  Lila  couldn't 
imagine,  but  somehow  she  felt  uneasy.  Once  she  thought 
she  saw  him  lurking  in  the  shadows  of  the  hall  when  she 
paused  before  the  mirror  to  adjust  the  stage  properties — 
the  hat  and  wrap  that  gave  her  the  air  of  a  casual  visitor 
to  the  house. 

Her  first  fear  that  Uncle  Dan,  who  still  lingered  on  as 
a  guest  and  gave  no  sign  of  the  scheme  by  which  he  was 
to  help  Lila  out  of  the  mess  into  which  he  had  precipi- 
tated her,  proved  groundless.  Uncle  Dan  discreetly  dis- 
appeared every  afternoon,  directly  after  luncheon,  and  did 
not  return  until  dinner.  He  said  something  about  play- 
ing pool  somewhere. 

And  Herbert  never  came  home  during  the  afternoon. 
Since  the  night  he  had  pricked  the  bubble  of  Lila's  sub- 
terfuge concerning  the  charity  donation,  he  never  even 
telephoned  during  the  day.  The  breach  had  never  been 
healed.  He  treated  Lila  with  cool,  aloof  courtesy  and 
avoided  being  alone  with  her.  It  nearly  broke  Lila's 
heart.  "What  with  that  and  the  strain  of  putting  off  Jack 
Farquahar,  she  believed  she  was  well  on  the  way  to  losing 
her  mind.  There  was  only  Dorothy  to  sustain  her.  Dor- 
othy, cool,  sweet,  resourceful. 

"TeU  me  what  this  Mrs.  Ware  is  like?"  Farquahar 
startled  Lila  by  asking  one  day.  **Is  there  any  chance 
that  she  would  intercede  for  us  with  your  father,  or  your 
—that  man?" 
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"Oh,  no,  no!"  declared  Lila  hastily.  "She — er — she's 
not  at  all  that  sort.  She's  a  sweet  old  dear  who  wants  to 
make  people  happy,  but  she  wouldn't  for  the  world  mix 
into  anybody's  affairs." 

"I  think  I  would  like  to  meet  her,  after  all,"  he  in- 
sisted doggedly. 

Lila  berated  herself  for  that  moment  of  mischief  when 
she  had  even  suggested  such  a  thing. 

"She — she  rarely  comes  downstairs,"  said  Lila  hastily. 
"She's  a — er — sort  of  invalid," 

"Well,  she  must  see  people  occasionally,"  Farquahar 
argued.  "Don't  you  think,  as  a  special  favor,  she  might 
let  us  go  up  to  see  her.    I'd  like  awfully  to  know  her." 

"Some  day,  perhaps,"  said  Lila  feverishly,  and  was  de- 
voutly thankful  that  Farquahar  let  the  subject  rest  there. 

"How  is  your  father?"  he  demanded  suddenly. 

"Quite  well,  thank  you,"  answered  Lila  mechanically, 
her  thoughts  on  the  problem  of  how  to  keep  Jack  from 
seeing  "Mrs.  Ware,"  should  he  renew  his  demand. 

His  exclamation  of  astonishment  brought  her  to  her 
senses. 

"I — I  mean — he's  j-just  about  the  same,"  she  stam- 
mered. 

Farquahar 's  dark  brows  were  drawn  into  a  straight  black 
line. 

"Lila,  are  you  lying  to  me?    Is  your  father  really  ill?" 

She  drew  herself  up  haughtily. 

"I  am  not  accustomed  to  being  spoken  to  like  this.  How 
dare  you?     Please  go  now." 

Very  haughtily,  she  turned  him  out,  not  realizing  what 
consequences  would  follow. 


CHAPTER  XLII 

THE  GOOD  OLD  TRUMP  ! 

IT  -was  after  dinner  that  same  evening,  when  the  "Wares 
and  Uncle  Dan  were  having  coffee  in  the  library,  that 
the  latter  remarked : 

''"Well,  it's  two  weeks  to-day  since  I  descended  on  you 
young  people.  Guess  it's  time  I  was  pulling  out  and  tak- 
ing the  trail." 

Lila's  heart  sank.  He  was  going,  without  making  an 
effort  to  help  her.  Not  that  she'd  really  expected  it. 
There  was  no  way  out.  But,  nevertheless,  she  had  hoped 
that  one  would  be  found. 

She  sighed.  "I'll  be  sorry  to  have  you  leave  us.  Uncle 
Dan." 

Herbert  said  quickly :  "I  see  no  reason  why  j'ou  should 
go  so  soon,  Mr.  Condon.    There's  nothing  to  hurry  you." 

Uncle  Dan  smiled  and  puffed  at  his  fat  cigar. 

"Don't  want  to  wear  my  welcome  out." 

"You  can  never  do  that,"  Herbert  assured  him  politely. 
"I  shall  be  glad  to  have  you  make  your  home  with  us  as 
long  as  you  wish." 

"That's  mighty  good  of  you,  Herbert.  My  little  Lila 
surely  picked  a  man  of  the  right  sort.  Her  mother 'd  be 
glad  to  know  it.    Leonard  Latham  wasn't  that  kind." 

Lila  spoke  up  quickly:  "Dad  is  always  kind,  only — 
he's  so  preoccupied." 

"Yes,  I  guess  so,"  agreed  Uncle  Dan.  "So  preoccupied 
he  hasn't  much  time  for  other  folks'  troubles." 

There  was  silence;  then: 
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"You've  stood  the  test,  son,"  said  Uncle  Dan  softly. 
"You've  come  off  with  flying  colors." 

Herbert  looked  bewildered.    So  did  Lila. 

"I'm  afraid  I  don't  understand,  sir." 

Uncle  Dan  chuckled.  He  removed  the  cigar  from  his 
mouth  and  regarded  it  quizzically. 

"You  remember  the  night  I  came  here?  I  told  you  a 
rigmarole  about  being  on  my  uppers.  I  said  I  hadn't 
succeeded  in  the  Argentine,  and  that,  if  I  ever  had  ten 
thousand  cents  all  at  one  time,  I'd  put  'em  in  an  old  sock 
and  retire  for  life."  He  chuckled  again.  ""Well,  that 
was  bunk,  boy,  pure  bunk.  I've  got  one  of  the  neatest 
little  bank  accounts  south  of  the  Amazon.  If  I  felt  like 
giving  away  public  libraries  and  orphan  asylums,  I  could 
do  it  every  day  in  the  week  and  never  miss  the  loose 
change. ' ' 

A  stunned  silence  greeted  his  announcement. 

"You — ^you  mean  you're  a  rich  man?"  stammered  Her- 
bert. 

"Sure  am.  There  aren't  many  richer  in  my  part  of  the 
world.  But  I  don't  go  around  boasting  about  it.  'Tisn't 
safe  down  my  way. ' ' 

"Then  why — "  Herbert's  glance  went  to  the  shabby 
suit. 

"This?"  Uncle  Dan  smoothed  his  well-pressed,  but 
shiny  sleeve.  "Oh,  I  wore  this  for  effect.  You  see,  Her- 
bert, it  was  like  this :  twenty-five  years  ago  I  got  kicked 
out  of  this  town.  Lila's  father  could  have  helped  me  out 
of  a  scrape,  but  he  wouldn't,  and,  though  my  sister  did 
everything  in  her  power,  I  had  to  go.  I  had  a  pretty 
rotten  time  of  it,  without  money.  Nobody  had  any  use 
for  me.  But  I  got  onto  a  good  thing  and  I  prospered. 
"With  money,  I  got  friends,  I  got  consideration,  I  got  boot 
lickings.  It  was  just  the  way  it  had  been  when  I  was  a 
youngster,  here  in  New  York,  and  had  a  rich  father  who 
gave  me  plenty  of  spending  money.     Only,  this  time,  I'd 
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learned  a  lesson.  I  'd  found  out  that  all  everybody  in  the 
■world  is  after  is  another  fellow's  money  and  what  it'll 
buy.  Living  by  myself  the  waj''  I  did,  I  got  pretty  cyni- 
cal. I  said  to  myself:  'Nobody's  going  to  get  anything 
from  me,  after  this,  unless  they're  worthy  of  it  and  prove 
it  to  me.'  I  made  up  my  mind,  then  and  there,  that  I'd 
find  out  how  much  old  Dan  Condon  meant  to  people  as  a 
human  being,  not  as  a  mint.    Well,  I  found  out ! ' ' 

Herbert  was  staring  bewilderedly  at  the  little  man. 
Lila  was  flushed  and  trembling. 

He  was  doing  this  for  her,  the  old  dear !  He  was  lying 
like  a  gentleman  to  back  up  her  own  falsehood. 

"How  did  you  find  out,  sir?"  questioned  Herbert  in- 
credulously. 

Condon  chuckled. 

"By  coming  back  as  a  failure.  By  coming  back  in  these 
clothes  and  trying  to  touch  my  brother-in-law  for  a  loan. 
By  coming  back  and  telling  the  story  of  my  failure  to  you. 
And  what  happened?  Leonard  Latham  turned  me  down 
and  was  in  a  hurry  to  get  rid  of  me,  because  I  didn't 
look  so  pretty,  and  that  might  make  people  talk.  But 
you — you  took  me  in.  You  treated  me  like  a  gentleman. 
And  you  thought  I  hadn't  a  penny!  Yes,  sir,  you  took 
me  in." 

It  took  Herbert  a  long  time  to  digest  the  significance 
of  Condon's  story. 

"Then  you  are  rich?  Then  you  did  send  Lila  that 
money  for  the  war  charity  ? "  he  said  at  last,  a  great  light 
of  happiness  dawning  in  his  eyes. 
"Sure  I  did!"  beamed  Uncle  Dan. 
"But,"  doubt  clouded  Herbert's  eyes  again,  "Lila  said 
the  donation  was  in  memory  of  a  son  who'd  been  killed 
in  the  war,  and  you  told  me  you'd  never  married." 

"Oh,  well,  I  just  said  it  was  in  memory  of  a  son,  be- 
cause— well,  I  don't  know.    I  just  said  it." 
Herbert  turned  to  Lila  and  said  hastily: 
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"Lila,  I  ask  your  pardon.  I've  done  you  a  great  injus- 
tice. I  hope  you  will  forgive  me  for  all  the  harsh  things 
I  said,  but,  under  the  circumstances,  what  else  could  I 
think?     I  had  your  uncle's  own  words — " 

"It's  all  my  fault,  Herbert,"  Uncle  Dan  interrupted. 
"It  was  just  plain  unfortunate  that  I  hit  on  my  little 
scheme  of  testing  human  nature,  without  taking  into  con- 
sideration what  Lila  already  knew  about  me." 

He  went  to  his  room  shortly  afterward,  announcing  his 
intention  of  departing  on  the  morrow.  Lila  and  Herbert 
spent  an  ecstatic  two  hours  of  kisses  and  reconciliation. 

"We  must  never  let  other  people's  affairs  come  between 
us  again,  Lila,"  said  Herbert  solemnly.  "We  must  trust 
each  other  implicitly." 

"Oh,  if  you  only  would,  darling!"  murmured  Lila 
against  his  shoulder. 

Before  she  went  to  bed,  she  tiptoed  to  Uncle  Dan's 
room.  He  opened  the  door  to  her  knock  and  she  slipped 
in  and  put  her  arms  around  his  neck. 

"You  were  wonderful!  I  can't  thank  you  enough, 
Uncle  Dan.  But,  oh,  I'm  so  ashamed  that  you  had  to  lie 
like  that  for  me ! " 

"Bless  your  heart,  that  wasn't  all  a  lie!"  he  astounded 
her  by  answering,  "I'm  not  quite  as  rich  as  I  made  out 
to  Herbert.  But  I  could  give  away  ten  thousand  dollars, 
without  going  broke.  And  it  was  the  truth  that  I  wanted 
to  find  out  just  what  you  folks  back  here  would  think 
of  poor  old  Dan,  if  he  didn't  appear  to  have  a  cent." 

Lila  hugged  him  affectionately. 

"You're  a  darling!    Whatever  can  I  do  to  repay  you?" 

He  chuckled  and  patted  her  shoulder. 

"Name  one  of  the  boys  after  me.  The  son  I  never 
had!" 


CHAPTER  XLIII 

THE  INEVITABLE  ENCOUNTER 

LILA  breathed  easily  again.  She  and  Herbert  were 
I  happy  once  more.  There  was  no  ugly  cloud  hovering 
between  them.  Uncle  Dan,  who  was  now  speeding  west- 
ward, had  fulfilled  his  role  of  deus  ex  machina  with  com- 
plete success. 

Except  for  the  menacing  presence  of  Jack  Farquahar, 
she  would  have  been  completely  happy. 

Jack  had  called  the  day  following  her  haughty  dismissal 
of  him.  She  had  instructed  Siddons  to  say  to  all  callers 
that  Mrs.  Ware  was  not  at  home  that  afternoon.  It  had 
previously  been  arranged  with  Farquahar  that,  when  he 
received  that  message,  it  meant  that  Lila  was  unable  to 
keep  her  appointment  with  him. 

So  she  instructed  Siddons  with  some  malicious  satisfac- 
tion. It  wouldn't  hurt  to  punish  Jack  for  his  hasty  and 
offending  words,  she  thought.  He  was  entirely  too  master- 
ful and  exacting.  Once  those  very  qualities  had  thrilled 
her;  in  Herbert  they  thrilled  her  still,  because  she  loved 
him.  But,  in  a  man  for  whom  she  had  no  longer  the 
slightest  sentimental  interest,  they  were  distinctly  weari- 
some and  annoj'ing. 

She  was  meeting  Dorothy  at  a  picture  gallery  for  an 
exhibition  opening,  and,  the  day  being  fine  and  full  of 
the  promise  of  summer,  she  walked  briskly  along  the 
Avenue.  At  Fifty-seventh  Street  she  was  forced  to  wait 
at  the  curb  for  the  change  in  the  flow  of  traffic.  A  voice 
spoke  her  name. 
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"Miss  Latham — Lila?  Aren't  you  going  to  speak  to 
me?" 

She  turned  to  look  up  into  the  face  of  Gilroy  Holmes. 
Her  heart  dropped  to  the  toes  of  her  smart  pumps.  The 
inevitable  meeting  had  occurred. 

"I'm  very  glad  to  see  you,"  he  said  soberly,  taking  off 
his  hat.  "I  was  almost  on  the  point  of  calling  at  your 
house. ' ' 

She  gasped.     "You — you  know  then — " 

His  look  of  surprise  warned  her.  Of  course,  he  meant 
her  father's  house. 

She  corrected  herself  hastily:  "What  I  meant  to  say 
was :  you  know  that  Jack  has  some  absurd  idea  about  our 
— our — " 

He  nodded. 

"He  thinks  I  did  the  rotten  trick  of  courting  you,  after 
he  was  reported  missing  in  France.  I  can't  convince  him 
otherwise.  He  refuses  to  listen  to  me,  or  to  see  me,  any 
more.  It  distresses  me  very  much.  He  was  my  best  friend 
— I'm  awfully  fond  of  him." 

"I'm  sorry,"  Lila  answered  sincerely.  "I've  tried,  too, 
to  make  him  see  how  fantastic  it  all  is.  He  overheard  a 
woman  friend  of  mine  teasing  me  about — about  a  'Past' 
I  had  in  France — all  nonsense,  you  understand.  It's 
really  too  foolish  to  explain.  Somehow  the  name  of  Holmes 
got  mixed  up  in  it,  and  Jack  leaped  to  conclusions." 

"I  see,"  said  Holmes,  who  didn't  see  at  all.  "Well, 
please  do  what  you  can  to  persuade  him.  You  can  do  it, 
if  anyone  can.  He's  as  mad  about  you  as  ever."  He 
smiled  a  trifle  ruefully.  "May  I  come  to  see  you  some- 
time, or  do  you  think  that  might  lend  color  to  Jack's 
suspicion." 

"I'm  almost  sure  it  would,"  she  said  hastily,  thankful 
for  the  excuse  to  keep  him  from  calling  at  her  father's 
house.  "Good-by.  It's  been  nice  to  see  you.  I'm  sure 
we'll  meet  again  soon." 
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In  her  heart,  she  was  praying  that  they  wouldn't.  They 
parted,  going  in  opposite  directions.  Neither  of  them  was 
aware  that  atop  an  Avenue  bus  that  had  passed  as  they 
stood  on  the  sidewalk  was  Jack  Farquahar,  who  had  just 
been  refused  admittance  at  the  home  of  Mrs,  Herbert  Ware. 

Farquahar 's  keen  eyes  had  picked  them  out  of  the  crowd. 
His  handsome  lips  had  tightened,  and  a  dull  flush  of  anger 
had  crept  into  his  lean,  dark  face. 

So!  Lila  was  turning  him  down  for  Gilroy  Holmes! 
Instead  of  receiving  her  fiance  at  the  home  of  her  friend, 
she  was  parading  the  Avenue  with  his  one-time  closest 
friend,  the  friend  who  had  betraj^ed  him.  It  never  oc- 
curred to  Farquahar  that  the  meeting  between  Lila  and 
Holmes  was  a  chance  encounter;  he  saw  it  only  as  an  ap- 
pointed rendezvous. 

And  this  was  the  girl  who  had  pledged  herself  to  him 
in  France.  This  was  also  the  girl  who  had  engaged  her- 
self to  another  man,  excusing  her  conduct  by  telling  a 
cock-and-bull  story  of  sa\'ing  her  father  from  financial 
ruin! 

Something,  thought  Farquahar,  hands  and  teeth 
clenched,  had  to  be  done — and  quickly. 

He  made  up  his  mind.  He  would  go,  without  Lila's 
knowledge,  and  call  on  Mrs.  Herbert  "Ware  herself  and 
enlist  her  aid  in  making  Lila  see  how  reprehensible  her 
conduct  was. 


CHAPTER  XLIV 

TRAPPED ! 

ON  the  following  morning  Lila  awoke  with  a  curious 
sense  of  being  at  peace  with  the  world.  Afterward, 
she  always  said  that  that  particular  feeling  was  one  she 
dreaded,  because  it  presaged  some  new  and  terrifying 
happening. 

This  was  the  morning  her  hairdresser  and  manicurist 
came.  They  arrived  after  her  breakfast  tray  had  beea 
taken  away,  and  she  gave  herself  soon  to  their  ministrations. 

While  Felix  dried  and  water-waved  her  bright  hair,  and 
Marie  polished  and  tinted  her  finger  nails,  Lila's  thoughts 
were  busy  with  her  plans  for  the  day.  She  had  a  luncheon 
party,  followed  by  a  matinee.  There  was  a  tea,  but  she 
would  cut  it  and  receive  Jack  Farquahar,  instead.  It 
wasn't  wise  to  anger  him  by  a  second  refusal  to  see  him. 
Then  there  was  a  dinner,  the  theater,  and  a  night  club, 
A  busy  day  and  evening,  she  thought  contentedly.  She 
loved  gayety. 

Just  as  Felix  was  finishing  Lila's  coiffure,  Dorothy  ar- 
rived, looking  crisp  and  fresh  in  a  new  summer  frock  of 
beige  and  old  blue. 

"Nobody  would  ever  think  you  could  earn  a  living,  if 
you  had  to,"  commented  Lila,  eying  her  with  admiration. 

''Must  I  look  like  a  frump,  merely  because  I'm  not  a 
pampered  doll  with  a  strong  man  working  for  me  ?"  laughed 
Dorothy. 

She  perched  on  the  end  of  Lila's  chaise  longue  and 
watched  Felix's  operations  with  interest. 
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It  was  at  that  moment  that  Siddons  knocked  and  pre- 
sented a  card  on  a  silver  salver. 

Lila  glanced  at  it,  gasped,  and  went  deadly  pale. 

"Tell  him  that  Mrs.  Ware  is  not  at  home,"  she  whis- 
pered. 

Siddons  bowed. 

'  *  Unfortunately,  Madame,  I  have  said  you  were  in.  You 
had  given  me  no  instructions,  and  the  gentleman  has 
called  so  often — " 

"Tell  him  I'm  engaged!"  said  Lila  wildly.  "Tell 
him—" 

The  man's  look  of  surprise  checked  her.  Even  Felix 
was  staring  at  her. 

"Tell  him  my  hairdresser  is  with  me,"  Lila  managed 
to  say.    "Ask  him  to  excuse  me." 

The  man  bowed  and  left  the  room. 

Lila  turned  a  white  face  to  Dorothy.  Without  a  word, 
she  handed  her  the  card. 

It  bore  Farquahar's  name  and  these  words:  "Will  you 
forgive  the  unconventional  hour  and  request.  I  beg  to 
see  you  on  a  matter  of  utmost  importance  to  Miss  Latham 
and  myself." 

Dorothy's  brows  rose. 

"What  to  do?"  she  murmured. 

"I  can't  see  him — that's  all.  I  won't  see  him,"  cried 
Lila  hysterically. 

"But,  Lila — "  Dorothy  began,  but  she  glanced  at  Felix 
and  stopped. 

Lila  dismissed  the  hairdresser. 

"That's  sufficient,  Felix.    I'll  finish  it  myself." 

When  the  door  had  closed  after  the  man,  she  looked  at 
Dorothy. 

"What  were  you  going  to  say?" 

"I  was  going  to  remind  you  that  it  was  not — Lila 
Latham  whom  Captain  Farquahar  wants  to  see — it  is  Mrs, 
Ware!    And  he  will  continue  to  caU  until  he  sees  her." 
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Lila  stared  at  her. 

*'0h,  Heavens,"  she  whispered,  "whatever  shall  I  do?" 

Siddons  returned  at  that  moment. 

"The  gentleman  asks  that  Madame  appoint  a  time,  as 
he  is  most  anxious  to  talk  to  her." 

There  was  a  dead  silence,  during  which  Siddons  stood 
immobile,  with  the  mien  of  a  Chinese  idol. 

Finally  Lila  said  queerly:   "Dot!" 

Dorothy  looked  at  her. 

"You'll  have  to  see  him  for  me,"  said  Lila  briefly. 

"You  mean — make  your  excuses?"  asked  Dorothy. 

Lila  shook  her  head. 

"Go  down — as  Mrs.  Herbert  Ware!" 

Dorothy  stared  at  her.  Lila's  eyes  were  desperate. 
Only  Siddons  maintained  his  poise. 

Lila  turned  to  him. 

"Tell  Captain  Farquahar  that  Mrs.  Ware  will  receive 
him  in  a  few  minutes,"  she  directed. 

When  he  had  gone,  she  reached  out  and  clutched  Dor- 
othy so  fiercely  that  the  latter  winced. 

"Don't  you  see  ?  There's  got  to  be  a  Mrs.  Herbert  Ware. 
He'll  get  suspicious,  if  I  keep  putting  him  off.  Go  down 
and  say  you're  Mrs.  Ware.  See  what  he  wants,  promise 
him  anything;  only,  for  Heaven's  sake,  get  rid  of  him." 

Dorothy  rose,  with  a  shrug. 

"All  right.  I'll  do  it  for  your  sake.  But  I'm  not 
cra2y  about  the  role." 

"Take  off  your  hat,"  directed  Lila  desperately.  "Look 
as  if  you  were  at  home.  Tell  him  anything.  Use  your 
own  discretion." 

Very  reluctantly,  with  lagging  feet,  Dorothy  went  to 
the  door, 

"I  didn't  ever  mean  to  meet  him,  Lila,  but,  since  it's 
the  only  way  to  save  you,  I  suppose  I've  got  to  go 
through  with  it." 

She  went  out  slowly. 


CHAPTER  XLV 

A  DANGEROUS  MEETING 

JACK  FARQUAHAR  paced  the  drawing-room  rest- 
lessly while  he  waited  for  ''Mrs.  Ware"  to  put  in  an 
appearance.  He  realized  only  too  keenly  what  he  was 
doing;  he  could  imagine  Lila's  resentment,  if  she  knew 
that  he  had  come,  behind  her  back,  to  discuss  her  with 
her  friend.  But  he  was  desperate.  He  felt  that  he  must 
do  something,  find  the  truth  about  this  bewildering  situa- 
tion, or  go  mad. 

But  to  call  on  an  old  lady,  a  semi-invalid,  according 
to  Lila,  at  this  hour  of  the  morning — moreover,  a  lady 
he  had  never  met — was  going  to  rather  reckless  extremes. 
And  he  had  insisted  on  seeing  her,  even  when  she  had 
first  refused  him !  He  paused  at  a  window.  The  opening 
of  the  door  brought  him  up  short.  He  turned  abruptly. 
The  room  was  rather  dim,  after  the  sunlit  street  into 
which  he  had  been  staring.  He  caught,  at  first,  onlj'-  a 
vague  glimpse  of  a  woman's  figure  outlined  against  the 
door. 

"Mrs.  "Ware,  I  must  ask  your  pardon  for  this  outrageous 
intrusion,"  he  was  beginning — and  stopped  short. 

He  found  himself  addressing  a  slim,  pretty  girl,  a  girl 
with  candid,  smiling  eyes. 

"I  beg  your  pardon,"  he  stammered.  "I — I  had  asked 
to  see  Mrs.  "Ware." 

"Yes,"  smiled  the  girl. 

Her  poise  disconcerted  him. 

"Is  it  possible  for  her  to  grant  me  a  few  minutes?" 
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"Yes,"  said  the  girl  again,  and  added:  ""What  is  it 
you  wish  to  talk  to  me  about,  Captain  Farqiiahar?" 

Sheer  astonishment  robbed  him  of  speech.     Then : 

"You — ^you  are  Mrs.  "Ware?"  he  managed  to  say  at 
last. 

The  girl  laughed  softly. 

"You  seem  surprised,  Captain  Farquahar.     Why?" 

"Lila — Miss  Latham  told  me  you  were — er — not  young 
and  a — er — an  invalid,"  he  explained  bewilderedly. 

'  *  Lila  is  fond  of  joking, ' '  said  the  girl  gently.  ' '  Haven 't 
you  found  that  out?" 

His  mouth  tightened. 

"I  seem  to  have  discovered  it  only  recently.  Or  is  it 
joking?  That's  what  I've  come  to  ask  you,  if  you'll  have 
the  goodness  to  tell  me." 

She  motioned  him  to  a  chair  and  seated  herself  on  a 
sofa  near  a  window.  The  daylight  revealed  her  youth 
and  freshness,  the  fairness  of  her  hair,  the  sweetness  of 
her  candid  eyes. 

"What  do  you  wish  to  ask  me,  Captain  Farquhar?" 
she  said,  in  a  voice  that  he  found  extraordinarily  sweet 
and  pleasant. 

"You  make  me  feel  rather  a  cad,  Mrs.  Ware,  when  you 
put  it  that  way.  It's  going  to  be  harder  than  I  thought 
to  ask  you  questions  about  the  girl  I  love,  when  she  is 
not  present.  But  the  idea  is  this:  must  I  wait  until  her 
father  is  recovered  before  I  demand  that  she  free  herself 
from  that  forced  engagement  with  a  man  she  claims  she 
doesn't  care  for?  Is  it  really  true  that  she  is  bound  by 
this  odious  obligation?  You,  as  her  friend,  must  know 
the  truth." 

"You  haven't  full  confidence  in  Lila?"  asked  "Mrs. 
Ware." 

Farquahar  flushed  uncomfortably. 

"I  try  to  have,  Mrs.  Ware.  In  my  heart,  I  know  I 
must  have,  or  I  couldn't  love  her.     But,  since  my  return, 
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there  have  been  so  many  strange  incidents,  such  conflict- 
ing incidents,  so  much  clandestine  stuff — it  hurts  my 
pride,  Mrs.  Wara.  I  don't  like  to  be  kept  skulking  in  the 
background,  as  if  I  were  some  one  to  be  ashamed  of. 
You  must  understand  that.  You  have  been  kind  enough 
to  permit  Lila  and  me  to  meet  here  in  your  house;  I  am 
grateful  for  your  generosity,  but — well,  I'd  prefer  to  tell 
all  the  world  that  Lila  and  I  are  affianced.  I  want  to 
marry  her,  not  next  month,  next  week,  to-morrow,  but 
now. '  * 

"You  wish  me  to  intercede  for  you,  then?"  asked  the 
girl  softly. 

"If  you  will.  Surely  you  have  influence  with  her,  and 
I  am  sure  that  you  can  understand  and  appreciate  my 
position.  Won't  you  make  her  see  that  it's  unfair  to  ask 
me  to  wait  longer?" 

"You  think  I  could  succeed  where  you  failed?"  she 
asked,  with  a  slight  smile. 

"I  think  you  would  succeed  in  anything  you  at- 
tempted," he  answered  abruptly. 

He  was  thinking,  subconsciously,  that  she  gave  him  the 
impression  of  coolness  and  strength  and  dependability  be- 
neath her  soft,  pretty,  fashionable  exterior.  He  felt  that 
here  was  one  young  woman  who  would  never  fail  a  friend 
or  a  sweetheart.    Herbert  "Ware  was  certainly  a  lucky  dog. 

"After  that  flattery,  I  should  hardly  dare  fail.  Captain 
Farquahar,"  she  laughed,  rising.  "I  promise  you  to  do 
what  I  can,  but  you  must  not  be  disappointed,  if  every- 
thing doesn't  work  out  immediately  as  you  wish." 

"If  only  I  have  succeeded  in  enlisting  your  aid,  Mrs. 
TVare,  I  am  quite  satisfied." 

He  took  the  hand  she  extended.  It  was  small  and  cool 
and  firm.  He  bent  over  it,  murmured  his  thanks  for 
the  interview  she  had  accorded  him,  and  was  gone. 

Dorothy  stood  in  the  middle  of  the  floor,  as  he  had  left 
her.     There  was  a  curious  expression  in  her  pretty  eyes. 


CHAPTER  XLVI 

A   LITTLE    TOUCH    OF    BLACKMAIL 

LILA  was  waiting  impatiently  upstairs  when  Dorothy 
I   came  back  from  her  interview  with  Farquahar. 

"Well?"  she  queried  breathlessly.  **IIow  did  it  go! 
Do  you  think  he  suspected  anything?" 

Dorothy  shook  her  head.  She  was  looking  strangely 
thoughtful. 

"No,  but  he  was  a  trifle  surprised.  Why  did  you  de- 
scribe Mrs.  Ware  as  old  and  an  invalid?" 

Lila  shrugged  helplessly. 

"I  didn't  exactly.  He  leaped  to  the  conclusion  that 
she  was  old — I  don't  quite  understand  why — something 
about  the  atmosphere  of  the  house.  And  I  said  she 
was  delicate,  to  try  to  stall  him  off  when  he  wanted  to 
see  her.  What  did  you  think  of  him?"  she  demanded 
abruptly. 

To  her  great  surprise,  Dorothy  flushed  to  her  fore- 
head. 

"Why — I  hardly  know  .  .  .  The  interview  was  very 
brief.     He's  extraordinarily  good-looking." 

"But  not  as  good-looking  as  Herbert  is!"  declared  Lila 
jealously. 

Dorothy  smiled. 

"He's  not  at  all  like  Herbert,"  she  said.  "It  seems 
curious,  Lila,  that  you  could  have  loved  men  who  are  so 
different." 

"I  never  loved  Jack  as  I  love  Herbert,"  flared  Lila. 
"But  they  have  one  characteristic  in  common,  and  that's 
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jealousy,  or  suspicion,  or  masterfulness,  or  whatever  you 
■uant  to  call  it." 

"In  Captain  Farquahar,  I  should  call  it  masterfulness," 
murmured  Dorothy. 

"By  any  other  name,  it's  quite  as  tiresome,"  declared 
Lila,  "but  I  love  it  in  Herbert.  It  thrills  me  to  know  he 
cares  so  much." 

Late  that  afternoon  she  dashed  home  from  a  matinee. 
Jack  Farquahar  was  due  in  a  few  moments  for  his  ap- 
pointment with  Lila  Latham  at  the  house  of  Mrs.  Herbert 
Ware. 

Lila  rang  for  Siddons:  "If  Captain  Farquahar  calls, 
you  may  announce  him." 

The  butler's  imperturbable  mien  showed  no  shadow  of 
change,  but  he  asked  blandly : 

"And  who  will  receive  him — Madame,  or  Miss  Caine?" 

Lila  looked  at  him  sharply. 

"That  will  do,  Siddons.     You  may  go." 

But  the  man  showed  no  sign  of  going. 

"May  I  remind  Madame  that  a  great  deal  depends  on 
my  discretion?" 

"You  are  impertinent,"  said  Lila  haughtily.  "I  give 
you  notice,  here  and  now.  You  will,  of  course,  receive 
the  usual  fortnight's  wages." 

Siddons  smiled  wisely. 

* '  It  was  l\Ir.  "Ware  who  engaged  me ;  therefore  Mr.  Ware 
must  dismiss  me."  His  suave  glance  caught  and  held 
Lila's.  "I  think  Mr.  Ware  would  be  greatlj'-  interested 
to  know  Madame 's  reason  for  wanting  to  dismiss  me." 

There  was  menace  in  that  sleek  voice.  Lila  paled  a 
little. 

"I  fail  to  understand  you,  Siddons.    Please  go  at  once." 

He  took  a  step  nearer  her. 

"Madame,  can,  perhaps,  appreciate  her  husband's  in- 
terest in  learning  that  a  strange  young  gentleman  calls 
•on  many  afternoons;  that  Madame  receives  him  in  street 
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costume;  that,  on  one  occasion,  her  friend,  Miss  Caine, 
posed  as  Madame  to  the  gentleman." 

Lila  was  trembling  with  fright.  She  had  always  in- 
stinctively distrusted  Siddons.  Now  her  fears  were  real- 
ized. 

"There  have  been  other  curious  incidents,  allow  me  to 
remind  Madame." 

Lila  tried  to  summon  her  courage  and  dignit3^  But 
her  reason  told  her  that  the  insufferable  creature  must  be 
placated.  He  was  no  common  servant,  that  was  evident. 
His  metier  was  along  a  different  line,  and  she  realized, 
with,  sinking  heart,  what  that  line  probably  was. 

But  she  managed  to  say  coolly : 

* '  I  have  listened  to  your  impertinence  quite  long  enough, 
Siddons.    Again,  I  tell  you  to  go." 

The  man  bowed. 

' '  I  obey,  Madame,    I  go  immediately — to  Mr.  Ware. ' ' 

He  turned  to  leave  the  room. 

*'Stop!" 

He  paused  and  faced  Lila. 

* '  What  is  it  you  want,  Siddons  ? ' '  she  asked  desperately. 

He  smiled;  there  was  an  ironic  gleam  in  his  eyes. 

"First,  I  wish  to  remain  here,  Madame." 

"Yes.     All  right,"  she  promised  quickly. 

"And  a  substantial  raise  in  salary,  Madame.  The  pres- 
ent salary  is  quite  inadequate." 

Lila  was  aghast. 

"But — I'm  quite  sure  Mr.  Ware  will  not  consent  to 
raising  you.     He  says  that  you  are  overpaid  already." 

"Madame  will  manage  somehow,"  the  man  assured  her. 
"It  would  be  embarrassing — to  her,  if  she  did  not." 

He  bowed  with  deference  and  left  the  room,  but  Lila 
fully  understood  the  threat. 


CHAPTER  XLVII 

FRESH  SUSPICION 

JACK  FARQUAHAR  was  announced  in  the  midst  of 
Lila's  perturbation  over  Siddon's  infamous  demand. 
It  seemed  incredible  to  her  that  the  butler  who  presented 
Farquahar  s  card  with  the  automaton-like  demeanor  of 
the  perfect  servant  could  be  the  same  man  who,  not  more 
than  fifteen  minutes  before,  had  practically  blackmailed 
her. 

She  looked  pale  and  tired  when  she  descended  to  greet 
Farquahar.  But  she  hadn't,  even  in  her  mental  turmoil, 
forgotten  to  don  hat  and  gloves  to  give  the  impression  of 
just  having  arrived  in  the  house. 

At  the  sight  of  her,  Farquahar 's  heart  smote  him.  He 
was  instantly  ashamed  of  his  suspicions. 

"Lila,"  he  said,  as  he  took  her  hands  in  his,  * 'forgive 
me.  I  did  a  rotten  thing  this  morning.  I  called  on  your 
friend,  Mrs.  Ware,  to  ask  her  to  intercede  with  you  for 
my  sake." 

Lila  nodded  wearily,  and  laid  aside  her  gloves  and  hat. 

"I  know.  She  told  me.  Jack,  how  could  you  distrust 
me  so?" 

He  resented  that  a  trifle. 

"Have  you  been  quite  square  with  me,  Lila.  "Why,  for 
instance,  did  you  tell  me  that  Mrs.  Ware  was  old  and  an 
invalid?" 

"I  was  only  joking.  I  didn't  think  it  really  mattered 
to  you  what  she  was  like.  She's  really  frightfully  attrac- 
tive, isn't  she?" 
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''Very!"  said  Farquahar,  with  such  emphasis  that  Lila 
looked  at  him  curiously. 

"And  she's  as  sweet  and  good  as  she  is  pretty,"  Lila 
went  on,  with  the  warm  glow  at  her  heart  that  she  always 
felt  when  she  thought  of  Dorothy, 

*'I  can  well  believe  it.  "What  is  Mr.  Ware  like?"  he 
asked  abruptly. 

*'A  splendid  man!"  declared  Lila  enthusiastically. 
"Truly  remarkable.  Clever  and  kind  and  handsome  and 
all  that!" 

Farquahar  was  eying  her  sharpl5^ 

"You  seem  unnecessarily  fervent  in  your  praise  of  him," 
he  remarked  jealously. 

Lila  checked  herself  hastily. 

"Well,  you  see,  I'm  so  fond  of  them  both,"  she  ex- 
plained hurriedly. 

"Have  they  been  married  long?" 

"Not  quite  six  months." 

"Oh!"  said  Farquahar  significantly.  His  brows  had 
drawn  together.  "Was  this  Ware,  at  one  time,  an  ad- 
mirer of  yours  ? ' ' 

Lila  was  routed  by  the  unexpectedness  of  the  question. 
She  hated  to  lie,  where  Herbert  was  concerned;  she  felt 
a  sort  of  superstitious  fear  about  it. 

"Well— er— "  reluctantly,  and  then,  quickly:  "Oh, 
Jack,  whatever  made  you  think  of  such  a  thing?" 

"Never  mind.  I'm  answered,"  he  returned  grimly. 
"Good  Heavens,  is  there  anyone  you  haven't  been  flirting 
with?" 

"Don't  be  silly!"  she  bade  him,  and  began  to  make  the 
tea.  "  If  we  're  going  to  fight  every  time  we  meet,  I  think 
it  would  be  much  better  if  we  stopped  seeing  each  other." 

"I  dare  say  you'd  be  \ery  thankful,  if  we  did,"  he  said 
bitterly.  "I  must  be  taking  up  a  lot  of  the  time  that  you'd 
prefer  to  give  to  other  men." 

"You  have  no  right  to  say  that,"  she  flared. 
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"Oh,  haven't  I?  Well,  to  my  knowledge,  there's  that 
bounder  you  claim  to  be  engaged  to;  there's  Gil  Holmes, 
and  now  this  Ware  person.  Heaven  knows  how  many 
others  I  haven't  yet  discovered!" 

"Oh,  dear!"  wailed  Lila.  "I  think  I  hate  all  men. 
They  make  so  much  trouble." 

"And  I  think  I'll  soon  hate  all  women,"  he  said  grimly, 
"unless  I  can  find  one  who's  honest  and  straightforward." 

"Perhaps  you'd  like  to  break  our  engagement,"  said 
Lila,  a  trifle  too  eagerly.  "I  told  you  that  you  might  find 
me  very  different  from  the  girl  you  knew  in  France." 

"Oh,  no,  my  dear,  you  don't  get  off  as  easily  as  all 
that!"  he  told  her,  with  ominous  softness  and  a  grim 
smile  on  his  handsome  lips.  "I  fully  intend  to  hold  you 
to  your  pledge  to  marry  me.  And  I  don't  intend  to  wait 
much  longer.  So  you'd  best  get  busy  bouncing  that  so- 
called  fiance  of  yours,  before  I  lose  my  temper  completely 
and  break  his  infernal  neck  for  him." 

Lila  was  terrified  at  the  violence  of  his  manner,  but  she 
thanked  her  stars  that,  at  their  first  interview,  Farquahar 
had  refused  to  hear  the  name  of  her  supposed  fiance.  So 
there  was  no  cause  for  alarm  along  that  line;  he  couldn't 
make  trouble  with  a  man  who  didn't  exist. 

At  the  moment  she  decided  to  resort  to  the  one  thing 
she  had  never  known  to  fail  in  her  dealings  with  the  male 
sex.     She  looked  at  Farquahar  and  said  coaxingly : 

"Please  don't  be  cross  with  me.  You  make  me  so  un- 
happy." Her  voice  trembled  and  there  were  tears  on  her 
lashes.  They  were  the  result  of  overwrought  nerves,  be- 
cause she'd  had  a  trying  day.  But  Farquahar  couldn't 
know  that. 

To  her  dismay,  he  caught  her  close  in  his  arms. 

It  was  at  that  moment  that  she  heard  steps  and  voices 
in  the  hall. 

Herbert  and  another  man  were  coming  toward  the 
drawing-room. 
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panic! 

WHEN  Lila,  in  Farqualiar's  arms,  heard  her  hus- 
band's voice  in  the  hall,  she  almost  fainted. 

With  a  gesture  of  desperation,  she  freed  herself,  but 
there  was  terror  in  her  eyes.  Terror,  lest  Herbert  should 
open  the  door  to  the  small  drawing-room  and  find  her 
there  with  this  strange  young  man. 

Farquahar  was  watching  her  closely.  He  hadn't  heard 
the  voices  in  the  hall,  but  he  saw  the  expression  in  her 
eyes,  and  he  misconstrued  it. 

"If  I  am  so  obnoxious  to  you,  Lila — "  he  was  beginning 
dryly. 

"Ssh!"  she  warned,  with  a  quick  finger  on  her  lips. 

The  footsteps  were  passing  toward  the  library.  She 
dared  breathe  again.  But  she  must  get  rid  of  Farquahai 
at  once.  Herbert  might  ask  Siddons  whether  she  was  in, 
and,  when  he  learned  that  she  was  downstairs,  he  would 
undoubtedly  come  to  the  drawing-room  himself. 

She  clutched  Farquahar 's  sleeve. 

"You  must  go  quickly,"  she  told  him  breathlessly. 

He  looked  at  her. 

"Why,  please?" 

"Because  Herb —    Mr.  Ware  has  just  come  in." 

"I  fail  to  see  what  that  has  to  do  with  us,"  said  Far- 
quahar, with  a  shrug. 

Lila  wrung  her  hands. 

"He  mustn't  know — he  wouldn't  like  it,  you  see,"  she 
cried  incoherently. 
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Farquahar  smiled  grimly. 

' '  You  mean  he  wouldn  't  like  to  know  that  you  are  meet- 
ing another  man  here?     He  is  still  in  love  with  you?" 

"  No,  no ! "  moaned  Lila.    ' '  He— ' ' 

"If  that  is  the  case — ^when  he  has  a  wife  like  the  girl 
I  met  this  morning — I  can  only  say  that  he  has  very 
poor  taste,"  said  Farquahar,  brutal  with  anger. 

Lila  was  too  excited  to  understand  or  resent  what  he 
said. 

"Don't  you  see,"  she  pleaded  desperately,  "that  he — 
he'd  be  furious,  if  he  knew  his  wife  permitted  this — this 
secret  meeting  of  ours." 

That,  in  a  way,  was  the  truth,  she  comforted  herself. 

"I  thought  you  said  he  was  such  a  remarkable  man, 
clever  and  kind,"  he  reminded  her  mockingly. 

"Oh,  but  he  can  be  very,  very  severe,"  she  shuddered. 
"Please,  for  my — for  his  wife's  sake — " 

"Your  excitement  and  confusion  is  all  out  of  proportion 
to  the  cause,  Lila,"  said  Farquahar  deliberatelj'.  "Do 
you  mean  to  tell  me  that  this  "Ware  chap  is  the  sort 
who  would  take  it  out  on  his  wife,  if  he  discovered  me 
here?" 

"Yes,  yes!" 

"Then  you  weren't  telling  the  truth  when  you  said  he 
was  so  wonderful?  He's  really  a  sort  of  beast,  is  that 
it?" 

"Yes  ...  No  ...  Yes  ..  .  Oh,  Jack,  please  go!" 

lie  picked  up  his  hat  and  coat. 

"I'm  going,"  he  said,  with  ominous  quiet.  "I'll  not 
force  you  to  more  falsehoods  to-day.     Good-by." 

"With  a  great  sigh  of  relief,  she  watched  him  leave  the 
drawing-room. 

Again  she  heard  footsteps  coming  along  the  hall  from 
the  direction  of  the  librarj^ 

"It's  all  over  now!"  she  thought  despairingly,  and  sank 
down  on  the  couch,  hiding  her  face  in  her  hands. 
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She  waited  to  hear  Herbert's  voice.  "What  would  he 
say  to  Farquahar? 

"Ah,  Holmes!"  she  heard  Farquahar  say.  "So  it's 
your  turn  now?  Sorry,  if  I  overstayed  my  allotted  time 
to-day." 

A  moment  later  she  heard  the  street  door  close  sharply. 

She  had  a  mingled  feeling  of  relief  and  dismay.  It  was 
Gilroy  Holmes  who  had  come  in  with  Herbert.  It  was 
Holmes,  and  not  Herbert,  whom  Farquahar  had  met.  But 
the  significance  of  Farquahar 's  words  was  not  lost  on  her. 
He  thought,  obviously,  that  Holmes  had  come  there  to 
see  her,  even  as  he  himself  had ;  that  she  wanted  him  to 
leave  because  of  the  arrival  of  another  suitor,  and  not 
because  Ware  had  come  home. 

"Could  anything  be  more  maddening?"  she  thought, 
uncertain  whether  to  laugh  or  to  cry.  ' '  Such  a  coincidence 
couldn't  happen  again  in  a  million  years!" 

Then  it  was  that  she  remembered  her  danger.  Under 
no  condition  must  Holmes  see  her.  She  wondered  what 
possible  construction  he  could  have  put  on  Farquahar 's 
words,  since,  naturally,  he  couldn't  guess  that  Farquahar 
had  referred  to  Lila  Latham,  who,  so  far  as  Holmes  was 
aware,  had  no  connection  with  this  household. 

Lila  knew  she  must  get  away  before  she  should  come 
face  to  face  with  Holmes. 

She  opened  the  door  softly  and  peered  out  into  the 
corridor.  Holmes  was  removing  some  papers  from  his 
overcoat  pocket.  She  caught  a  glimpse  of  his  face  in  the 
hall  mirror.    It  wore  a  puzzled,  frowning  look. 

She  dodged  back  and  waited  until  he  was  again  in  the 
library ;  then  she  slipped  out  and  made  for  the  street  door, 
seizing  her  hat  and  gloves,  thankful  that  she  was  dressed 
to  go  out. 

"Lila,  where  are  you  going?"  Herbert's  hail  came 
from  the  hall. 


CHAPTER  XLIX 

THE    CHANCE   T^TE-A-TETE 

IT  was  the  afternoon  when  Dorothy  drew  from  life  at 
the  Art  Institute.  She  had  worked  late  over  a  draw- 
ing that  simply  wouldn't  go  right.  Three  times  she  had 
wiped  it  out  and  started  afresh.  There  was  no  particular 
reason  to  rush  the  work,  but  Dorothy  was  the  type  of 
person  who  refused  to  be  beaten  by  the  tricky  combina- 
tion of  a  pencil,  a  piece  of  hea%'y  paper  thumb-tacked  to 
a  board,  and  a  hand  that,  for  the  moment,  seemed  to  have 
lost  its  dexterity. 

Eventuall}'  she  got  the  sketch  she  wanted,  but  it  was 
already  late — too  late  for  dinner  in  the  dining  room  in 
her  studio  building,  if  she  returned  home.  So  she  went 
to  a  restaurant,  where  she  frequently  dined  when  she  was 
alone. 

The  head  waiter  knew  her  well  and  greeted  her  with 
a  deferential  smile  and  bow.  He  escorted  her  to  her  usual 
table  in  a  corner  of  the  room,  where  she  seated  herself 
on  the  cushioned  wall  settee.  She  ordered  perfunctorily 
and  sank  back  with  a  sigh  of  weariness. 

It  was  a  quiet  place,  noted  for  its  excellent  cuisine.  At 
that  particular  hour  there  were  only  a  few  late  diners 
lingering  over  their  coffee.  The  theater  crowd  had 
gone. 

Suddenly  Dorothy  noticed  a  young  man  dining  alone 
at  a  table  on  the  opposite  side  of  the  room.  He  rose  and 
bowed  to  her  and,  after  a  moment's  hesitation,  came  over 
to  her  table. 
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"Mrs.  Ware!  It  is  a  pleasure  to  see  you  again.  May 
I  sit  at  your  table  for  a  few  moments?" 

Dorothy  held  out  her  hand, 

"How  do  you  do,  Captain  Farquahar.  What  brings 
you  so  far  uptown  at  this  hour?"  She  motioned  to  the 
chair  opposite  her.    He  seated  himself. 

"May  I  smoke?" 

"Do,  by  all  means.     Have  you  finished  your  dinner?" 

"All  except  coffee." 

"Tell  the  waiter  to  bring  it  tc  this  table,"  she  said 
graciously. 

When  it  came,  she  poured  it  for  him.  He  watched  her 
deft,  pretty  hands;  their  every  gesture  was  amazingly 
graceful. 

"To  return  to  your  question  about  what  I'm  doing  here, 
Mrs.  Ware — I'm  afraid  you'd  have  to  ask  Lila.  We 
had  a — er — disagreement  this  afternoon.  I  left  your  house 
in  something  of  a  rage.  It's  taken  me  all  these  hours  to 
walk  it  off." 

"Oh,  I'm  sorry,"  she  said  softly.  "It  happened  at — 
er — my  house,  you  say?" 

He  nodded. 

"We  were  quite  happy  when  suddenly  some  one  came 
into  the  house.  She  said  it  was  your  husband  and  that 
he  would  object — "  He  broke  off  at  Dorothy's  look  of 
alarm. 

"Of  course,  you  know  all  about  it,  though?" 

She  shook  her  head. 

"I — I  haven't  been  there  since — since  this  morning." 

She  was  thinking:  "Oh,  poor  Lila!  Did  Herbert  come 
home  unexpectedly?" 

Farquahar  looked  slightly  astonished. 

"You  must  have  had  a  very  busy  day,"  he  remarked, 
wondering  what  these  post-war  women  were  coming  to. 
First  there  w^as  Lila  and  her  fast-and-loose  game  with 
several  devoted  admirers,  and  now  here  was  her  friend, 
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who  didn't  even  trouble  to  go  home  to  dine  with  her 
husband. 

Dorothy  smiled  serenely. 

"Yes.  I  worked  very  late  to-day.  You  see,  I  play  at 
being  an  artist.     I  have  a  studio  near  here." 

A  great  light  broke  on  Farquahar. 

''Oh,  then  you're  the  friend  of  Lila's  who  received  my 
letters  for  her  at  your  studio?" 

Dorothy  nodded. 

"And  you're  the  girl  I  met  in  the  corridor  of  that 
building,  the  night  I  was  scouting  around,  trying  to  find 
some  trace  of  Lila?" 

Dorothy  flushed  a  trifle.  She  remembered  that  incident 
only  too  well.  She'd  suspected  that  the  young  man  she'd 
seen  was  Farquahar. 

For  his  part,  he  seemed  delighted. 

"I  knew  there  was  something  familiar  about  you  when 
I  met  you  this  morning.  It  was  as  though  I  had  known 
you  a  long  time  ago.     Have  we  met  before?" 

"No,"  she  said,  in  a  low  voice. 

"Somehow,  I  feel  we  have,"  he  said. 

She  smiled  and  shrugged. 

"At  any  rate.  Captain  Farquahar,  I  have  an  apology 
to  make  to  you.  The  night  you  first  saw  me,  I  was  wearing 
the  orchids  you  had  sent  to  Lila.    I — appropriated  them." 

"I  know,"  he  smiled.  "And  it  made  me  pretty  mad 
then,  because  I  didn't  know  who  you  were.  Now — well, 
I'd  rather  you  Avore  them  than  anyone  else  I  know.  Ex- 
cept, of  course — ^Lila." 

Dorothy  finished  her  dinner,  and  they  both  lingered 
over  coffee.  It  was  ten  o'clock  before  she  remembered  to 
look  at  her  watch.     Then  she  uttered  a  little  cry. 

"I'd  no  idea  it  was  so  late." 

"Nor  I,"  Farquahar  declared.  "I've  enjoyed  this  talk 
so  much,  Mrs.  "Ware.  Couldn't  I  persuade  you  to  lunch 
with  Lila  and  me  one  day  this  week?" 
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"I'm  afraid  not.  I — I  shall  be  very  busy,"  she  said 
hurriedly.  "  So  nice  to  have  seen  you.  Goodnight."  She 
held  out  her  hand. 

He  took  it,  but  he  said: 

"Of  course,  I'll  see  you  home.  I  think  we'll  find  a 
taxi  outside." 

"Oh,  no,  please.    It  isn't  at  all  necessary." 

"I'm  not  offering  for  that  reason,"  he  smiled. 

"But  I'd  much  prefer — really,  it's  better  that  you 
shouldn't,"  she  insisted. 

His  answer  was  to  hail  a  cab  at  the  curb  and  assist 
her  into  it. 

He  climbed  in  beside  her  and  gave  the  address  of  the 
Ware  residence. 


CHAPTER  L 
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WHEN  the  taxi  bearing  Dorothy  and  Farquahar  drew 
up  in  front  of  the  Ware  residence,  Dorothy  said 
hastily : 

"Don't  trouble  to  get  out.    It's  not  at  all  necessary." 

But  Farquahar  was  already  on  the  sidewalk,  extending 
a  hand  to  assist  her.  She  had  to  be  thankful  that,  at  least, 
he  hadn't  dismissed  the  cab,  so  evidently  he  didn't  expect 
to  be  asked  in. 

But  she  grew  terribly  uneasy  when  he  accompanied  her 
to  the  door. 

"Do  you  carry  a  latchkey?"  he  asked,  and,  when  she 
shook  her  head,  he  pressed  the  electric  button. 

Dorothy  was  in  a  panic.  Suppose  that,  when  Siddons 
opened  the  door,  Herbert  should  be  coming  out — or  Lila. 
It  would  be  difficult  to  get  rid  of  Farquahar,  if  Lila  were 
there ;  even  to  explain  her  presence  at  such  an  hour,  when 
the  supposed  mistress  of  the  house  had  been  away  all  day, 
according  to  her  own  statement. 

"Good  night,"  she  said,  giving  Farquahar  her  hand 
hurriedly.     "Thanks  for  bringing  me  home." 

It  seemed  to  her  that  he  held  her  hand  a  long  time. 
She  could  hear  Siddon's  measured  footsteps  on  the  other 
side  of  the  door. 

Oh,  if  Farquahar  didn't  go!  And  Siddons  would  be 
sure  to  greet  her  as  "Miss  Caine." 

At  the  very  moment  that  the  latch  clicked  under  the 
butler's  hand,  Farquahar  turned  and  went  to  his  waiting 
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cab.    Dorothy  slipped  into  the  hall  with  a  nod  to  Siddons. 

"Mrs,  Ware  is  not  at  home,  Madame,"  he  said. 

"Oh,  really?  Then  111  not  stop  but  a  moment.  Will 
you  bring  me  a  glass  of  water,  please,  Siddons?" 

She  must  wait  until  Farquahar's  car  was  well  out  of 
sight  before  leaving  the  house.  So  she  sanlv  into  a  chair 
in  the  reception  hall  while  the  butler  went  about  his  errand. 

An  exclamation  made  her  look  up.  Herbert  was  stand- 
ing on  the  stairs,  looking  down  at  her  in  astonishment. 

"Where  is  Lila?"  he  demanded. 

Dorothy  gasped.  Something  was  expected  of  her,  and 
she  couldn't  guess  what  it  was. 

"Lila?" 

Herbert  descended  the  stairs  quickly. 

"Has  anything  happened?  And  how  do  you  happen 
to  be  here?  I  thought  you  were  at  death's  door,  from 
the  way  she  talked." 

Dorothy  was  growing  cold  with  fear. 

"Did  I — was  she  frightened?"  she  asked,  to  gain  time. 

"She  seemed  to  be  in  a  panic,"  grumbled  Herbert. 
*  *  She  ran  out  of  the  house,  only  deigning  to  caU  back  over 
her  shoulder  that  you  were  in  desperate  need  of  her — 
very  ill,  as  I  understood  it.  And  I'd  brought  Gilroy 
Holmes  to  dinner.  He's  still  waiting  in  my  study  up- 
stairs for  a  hostess  who  hasn't  the  grace  to  show  her- 
self." 

Dorothy  was  beginning  to  understand. 

"Don't  be  angry  with  her,  Herbert,"  she  pleaded.  "It's 
all  my  fault.     I — can  you  understand  a  practical  joke — " 

"If  this  is  one,  then  I  don't  wish  to  understand,"  an- 
swered Herbert  stiffly. 

"I've  come  to  ask  your  pardon,  Herbert,"  said  Dor- 
othy softly. 

He  relented  a  trifle. 

"Where  is  Lila?" 

That  was  a  facer.    Where  on  earth  was  Lila?    Dorothy 
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took  a  chance.  She  chuckled  and  threw  Herbert  a  mis- 
chievous glance. 

"Will  you  promise  not  to  be  angry  with  her,  if  I  call 
her  up  and  tell  her  to  come  home?" 

Her  heart  was  beating  fast.  Suppose  she  was  wrong? 
Suppose  Lila  were  not  in  her  studio,  after  all?  And  yet, 
wasn't  that  the  one  place  to  which  she  would  have  fled 
when  she  learned  that  Gilroy  Holmes  was  in  the  house? 
The  janitor  would  have  admitted  her.  She  must  have 
been  impatiently  awaiting  Dorothy's  return  all  this  time, 
frantic  to  return  and  yet  afraid  to,  lest  she  find  Holmes 
there. 

Dorothy  went  to  the  telephone  wdth  every  outward  evi- 
dence of  calmness.     She  gave  her  own  number  and  waited. 

To  her  relief,  the  operator  at  the  building  said:  "Oh, 
Miss  Caine,  Mrs.  Ware  is  in  your  apartment — I'll  connect 
you." 

Lila's  voice,  strained  and  tense,  came  over  the  wire. 

Dorothy  said  cheerfully:  "It's  all  right,  Lila.  Her- 
bert is  here  beside  me.  He  understands  that  I've  made 
a  fearful  fool  of  myself  and  got  you  into  trouble  as  the 
result  of  my  trying  to  play  a  wretched  joke.  .  .  .  Tell 
her  it's  all  right,  Herbert,"  she  pleaded,  extending  the 
receiver. 

Herbert  spoke  into  it,  a  trifle  stiffly. 

"I  don't  understand  what  this  is  all  about,  Lila.  Dor- 
othy seems  very  vague,  and  I  must  say  you've  been  guilty 
of  great  rudeness  to  our  guest.  Please  come  home  at 
once." 

"May  I  speak  to  Dot  again,  please?"  asked  Lila. 

Frowning,  Herbert  gave  up  the  phone, 

"If  Holmes  is  still  there,  how  can  I  come?"  demanded 
Lila. 

"Trust  me!"  answered  Dorothy,  and,  turning  to  Her- 
bert, she  smiled  radiantly.  "And  you  must,  too,  Herbert, 
even  if  I  do  act  absurdly  sometimes." 
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He  answered  stiffly :  "  It  is  unfortunate  that  the  better 
I  know  you,  Dorothy,  the  less  I  am  inclined  to  trust  you." 

She  laughed,  apparently  not  in  the  least  offended. 

"And  I'm  really  such  a  nice  person!" 

A  sound  on  the  stairs  made  her  glance  up.  A  young 
man  was  descending. 

She  recognized  the  young  man  from  whom  Lila  had 
fled  in  Vanderpoel's  shop.     Gilroy  Holmes! 

Herbert  was  presenting  him.     The  young  man  smiled. 

"Haven't  I  seen  you  somewhere  before,  Miss  Caine?" 

"I  doubt  it,"  she  denied  hurriedly. 

But  she  gave  him  a  charming  smile,  and  he  seemed 
pleased. 

"You  don't  happen  to  be  just  leaving,  do  you,  Mr. 
Holmes?"  she  asked  prettily.  "Because  I  wondered  if 
you'd  mind  taking  me  to  a  bus.  It's  so  quiet  in  this  part 
of  town,  and  there  have  been  so  many  pickpockets 
about—" 

"I  should  be  delighted  and  honored."  Holmes  reached 
for  his  hat  with  alacrity. 

"Good  night,  Herbert,"  said  Dorothy.  Close  to  his  ear, 
she  whispered,  "Don't  scold  Lila!  Keep  all  your  cross- 
ness for  me." 

It  amused  her  to  see  his  scowl.  But  then,  she  wasn't 
married  to  him! 

"But,"  she  said  to  herself:  "I  might  as  well  have  a 
husband.     I've  had  enough  trouble  over  men  lately." 


CHAPTER  LI 


THE  TIGHTENING  NET 


IT  is  doubtful  if  Herbert  would  have  overlooked  Lila's 
outrageous  behavior  that  night,  or  accepted  Dorothy's 
vague  reference  to  a  practical  joke,  had  not  he  assured 
himself  over  the  phone  that  she  was  actually  in  Dorothy's 
studio.  Even  then  he  was  suspicious;  she  might  not  have 
been  alone  in  the  studio. 

She  returned  home,  penitent  and  loving,  a  little  appre- 
hensive, until  she  learned  that  Gilroy  Holmes  was  no 
longer  in  the  house. 

Herbert  read  her  a  lecture  on  her  frivolous  ways  and 
ended  with  a  warning  anent  Dorothy  Caine. 

"I  repeat,  Lila,  that  this  girl  is  not  a  safe  friend  for 
you.  She  is  entirely  too  careless  and  irresponsible. 
Nearly  all  of  our — er — disagreements  have  arisen  from 
some  incident  in  which  Dorothy  played  the  leading  part.'.' 

Perched  on  the  arm  of  his  chair,  her  lips  against  his 
cheek,  Lila  was  adorably  docile. 

"Dot  doesn't  mean  any  harm,  darling.  She  and  I — 
well,  we  play  silly  games;  we've  always  had  heaps  of  fun 
together.  And  sometimes  we  forget  that  I'm  married  and 
have  responsibilities.  I'll  try  to  behave  in  a  much  more 
dignified  fashion  in  the  future." 

Herbert  let  the  matter  rest  at  that,  but,  in  his  heart, 
he  was  not  at  all  satisfied.  He  told  himself  that  Lila  and 
Dorothy  Caine  were  up  to  something,  and  he  didn't  in- 
tend to  let  them  pull  the  wool  over  his  eyes. 

Lila,  growing  more  sensitive  every  day  to  other  people's 
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moods,  because  it  was  desperately  necessary,  realized  that 
suspicion  regarding  her  actions  was  firmly  implanted  in 
Herbert,  so  she  strove  to  be  more  than  ever  sweet  and 
charming  and  docile.  She  agreed  with  him  in  every- 
thing, fell  in  with  all  his  plans,  and  gave  him  all  her 
time,  with  the  exception  of  the  hour  each  day  when  she 
had  to  see  Jack  Farquahar,  or  arouse  that  exacting  young 
man's  ire. 

Farquahar  was  growing  more  and  more  restive.  His 
demands  that  she  publicly  announce  their  engagement 
became  alarmingly  insistent.  He  no  longer  seemed  con- 
tent to  have  tea  with  her  at  the  home  of  "Mrs.  Herbert 
Ware." 

One  afternoon  he  demanded  abruptly:  "Why  doesn't 
Mrs.  Ware  ever  show  herself?  Now  that  I've  met  her, 
there  seems  no  reason  for  her  absenting  herself  so 
pointedly." 

"Oh,  she's  very  busy,"  declared  Lila  hastily.  "Why 
do  you  want  to  see  her?"  she  asked  teasingly.  "Did  you 
find  her  so  attractive?" 

"I  saw  your  uncle  yesterday,"  he  remarked,  ignoring 
the  question. 

Lila  started  violently. 

"Uncle  Dan?  But  he — "  she  caught  herself  up  sharply 
and  bit  her  lip. 

Surely  Uncle  Dan  had  gone  west! 

"You  didn't  tell  me  his  name,"  said  Farquahar  dryly. 
"I  mean  the  man  we  saw  that  day  at  the  Ritz." 

Lila  paled. 

Farquahar,  of  course,  referred  to  the  occasion  when 
she  had  run  across  her  father. 

"Where  did  you  see  him?"  she  asked  apprehensively. 

"Coming  out  of  your  father's  house.  It  would  seem 
that  he  visits  there  several  times  each  day." 

The  significance  of  that  revelation  came  home  to  Lila. 
She  gasped: 
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"Jack,  you've  been  spying  again!" 

He  shrugged, 

"If  you  like  to  call  it  that.  Though,  personally,  I  fail 
to  see  why  I  may  not  stroll  in  the  neighborhood  of  your 
home,  without  being  accused  of  espionage." 

"I  won't  have  it,  Jack!"  declared  Lila  hotly.  "I— 
you'll  get  me  into  serious  trouble,  if  you  persist  in  such 
nonsense." 

"And  I'm  telling  the  truth — for  once!"  she  thought 
grimly. 

"I'm  not  sure  that  I  wouldn't  prefer  that,"  answered 
Farquahar  deliberately.  "Then  you'd  have  to  take  steps 
to  free  j'ourself  from  that  other  engagement,  instead  of 
stringing  me  along,  as  you're  doing." 

"If  you've  so  little  consideration  for  me  and  are  so 
dissatisfied  with  things  as  they  are,  why  don't  you  break 
our  engagement?"  asked  Lila  hopefullj'.  This  was  the 
second  time,  since  his  return,  that  she  had  made  such 
a  suggestion. 

He  smiled  ironically,  and  replied,  as  he  had  before: 

"Not  by  a  long  shot,  my  dear.  I  consider  you  more 
than  merely  engaged  to  me.  I  hold  that  pledge  almost 
as  sacred  as  a  marriage  vow.  And  I'm  not  the  sort  who 
goes  back  on  his  word.  I'll  never  give  you  up,  and,  if 
you  try  to  make  me  do  so,  I'll  go  to  your  father  with 
the  whole  story.  And,  before  that,  I'll  send  an  announce- 
ment to  the  newspapers.  I'm  not  going  to  let  you  make 
a  fool  of  me,  Lila." 

She  was  aghast  at  the  threat,  but  she  managed  to  say 
petulantly : 

"I  don't  believe  you  love  me  a  bit,  Jack.  I  think  it's 
only  that  you  want  your  way.  You  can't  bear  to  be  a 
loser. ' ' 

"You  bet  your  life  I  can't — and  won't!"  he  answered 
warmly, 

Lila  sighed  resignedly.     She  wondered  how  long  this 
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farce — or  tragedy — whichever  it  was  to  be — would  go 
on.  Could  she  endure  much  more?  The  suspense,  the 
constant  need  for  preparedness,  for  evasion,  for  down- 
right falsehood,  was  telling  on  her  frightfully. 

It  was  that  same  afternoon,  after  Siddons  had  ushered 
Farquahar  to  the  door,  that  he  returned  to  Lila. 

*'I  trust  that  Madame  has  not  forgotten  that  little  matter 
of  an  increase  in  my  salary,"  he  suggested  respectfully. 

"I'll  speak  to  Mr.  Ware  to-night,"  said  Lila  wearily. 

She  had  little  hope  regarding  the  outcome,  and  her 
premonition  was  justified.    Herbert  declared  flatly: 

"A  raise?  Ridiculous.  The  fellow  is  vastly  overpaid 
as  it  is.  Not  another  cent  from  me,  and,  if  he  doesn't 
like  it,  tell  him  he  can  get  out." 

That  was  the  last  thing  Lila  dared  tell  Siddons.  She 
must  get  the  money  somehow. 


CHAPTER  LII 

THE   BETRAYING   CHECK 

AS  usual  in  her  moments  of  distress,  Lila  went  to  Dor- 
othy with  the  story  of  Siddon's  conduct. 

"The  wretched  creature  will  rush  directly  to  Herbert, 
if  I  don't  manage  to  do  something,"  she  declared  de- 
spairingly. 

"Your  allowance,"  suggested  Dorothy.  "Couldn't  you 
scrimp  a  bit?" 

Lila  smiled  wryly. 

"I  suppose  I'll  have  to,  but  it's  darned  inconvenient 
right  now.  I've  ordered  three  gowns  and  a  dream  of 
a  negligee  from  Madame  Irene.  You  can  fancy  what 
her  bill  is  going  to  be !  And  I  bought  six  Paris  hats  last 
week.  I  didn't  in  the  least  need  them,  but  they  were 
exclusive  models  and  too  delectable  to  resist.  They've 
made  a  terrific  dent  in  my  monthly  finances." 

Dorothy  laughed. 

"No  wonder  your  father  has  refused  to  help  with  your 
bills  when  you  overdraw  your  allowance.  Really,  Lila, 
you're  financially  incorrigible!" 

"Oh,  don't  you  scold,  too!"  said  Lila  petulantly. 

Dorothy  slipped  a  friendly  arm  around  her  shoul- 
ders. 

"Of  course  not,  dear.  And  I'll  help  with  the  odious 
Siddons.  I've  some  extra  money  coming  in,  and  you're 
quite  welcome  to  it.     I  don't  need  it." 

"Dot,  you're  an  angel!"  declared  Lila,  kissing  her. 
"But  I  feel  like  the  lowest  worm,  borrowing  from  you. 
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I  feel  like  a  worm  most  of  the  time  nowadays,"  she 
added  pensively. 

' '  How  are  you  getting  along  with  Captain  Farquahar  ? ' ' 
asked  Dorothy. 

Lila  made  a  wry  face. 

"Worse  and  worse.  He's  getting  out  of  hand  com- 
pletely. I'm  simply  closing  my  eyes  and  waiting  for  the 
inevitable." 

She  sighed  and  slumped  hopelessly  in  her  chair,  watch- 
ing Dorothy  put  in  a  wash  on  a  drawing. 

"Dot,  what  do  you  think  of  him,  really,  since  you 
talked  to  him  that  night?" 

Dorothy  bent  low  over  her  board. 

"He  seems  very  pleasant,"  she  murmured. 

"It  was  a  queer  twist  of  Fate — your  having  to  meet 
him,  after  all,  when  you'd  once  flatly  refused,"  com- 
mented Lila. 

Dorothy  was  silent. 

"Well,"  Lila  rose,  with  a  yawn,  "I'll  be  toddling 
along.  It's  such  a  nice  day  that  I  think  I'll  walk  home. 
Dot,  summer  has  come;  you'd  better  be  falling  in  love." 

To  her  amazement,  vivid  color  flashed  into  Dorothy's 
cheeks. 

"Why,  you  little  fraud!"  cried  Lila.  "I  believe  you 
have  some  one  in  mind.    You're  blushing!" 

"Don't  be  ridiculous!"  said  Dorothy,  with  unusual 
asperity.     "It's  beastly  hot  in  this  room." 

Lila  winked  solemnly  at  her  own  reflection  in  the  mirror. 

"If  you  marry  him,  Dot,  whoever  he  is,"  she  said 
mischievously,  from  the  doorway,  "be  sure  you  haven't 
a  loose  fiance  floating  around  anywhere.  Take  my  case 
as  a  horrible  example." 

Despite  her  predicament  in  several  directions,  Lila's 
spirits  lifted  as  she  walked  briskly  down  the  Avenue.  The 
fragrance  of  summer  was  in  the  air.  The  soft  blue  of  the 
sky  was  flecked  with  fluffy  little  white  clouds  scudding 
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before  a  gentle  wind.  Flower  venders  displayed  their 
wares  at  the  corners.  People  looked  gay  and  happy — 
not  yet  wilted  by  the  heat  that  would  come  later.  Lila 
felt  that  it  was  good  to  be  alive,  even  if  existence  had 
its  precarious  moments. 

She  wasn't  even  disconcerted  when  she  ran  into  Jack 
Farquahar  not  far  from  Sixty-fourth  Street. 

"Going  home?"  he  asked,  falling  into  step  beside  her. 

She  considered  for  a  fleeting  moment.  It  might  be  a 
good  idea  to  drop  in  and  have  lunch  with  her  father.  It 
wouldn't  do  to  let  Farquahar  walk  with  her  to  her  own 
house.  There  was  just  a  chance  that  Herbert  might  be 
coming  home  to  lunch. 

So  she  nodded  brightly:  "Good  little  girl!  Going 
home  to  lunch  with  my  Dad!" 

He  answered  grimly:  "I  should  say  it  was  about  time. 
In  all  the  months  that  I've  been  around  this  neighbor- 
hood, I've  never  once  seen  you  enter  or  leave  your  home." 

"What  do  you  mean  by  that?"  she  asked,  startled. 

He  shrugged. 

"Only  that  it  seems  a  bit  odd.  And  a  bit  undaugh- 
terly,  considering  that  your  father,  so  you  tell  me,  is 
dangerously  ill," 

"Perhaps,"  she  hazarded  hastily,  "the  reason  you  don't 
see  me  going  in  or  out  frequently  is  because  I  do  stay 
home  with  Dad." 

"I've  been  considering  a  way  of  finding  out  whether 
you  do  that,"  he  told  her  calmly. 

"Jack,  you  haven't  the  right!"  she  flashed.     "You — " 

"I  believe,  as  your  fiance,  I  have  the  right  to  telephone 
you  at  your  home, ' '  he  said  ironically.  ' '  The  only  reason 
I  haven't  done  so  i&  because  you  elicited  a  promise  from 
me.     I  ask  you  now  to  relieve  me  of  that  promise." 

Lila's  agitation  was  unbounded.  She  groped  wildly  for 
some  new  excuse  to  keep  him  from  telephoning  her  father's 
house    and    being,    quite    naturally,    informed    that    Miss 
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Latham  was  now  Mrs.  Ware  and  had  a  new  telephone 
address. 

It  was  unfortimate  that,  in  her  panic,  her  fingers  re- 
laxed their  hold  on  her  hand  bag.  It  fell  to  the  pavement, 
and  Farquahar  stooped  to  retrieve  it. 

The  clasp  of  the  frivolous  little  bag  had  opened  and  the 
contents  spilled  upon  the  sidewalk. 

Staring  up  at  Farquahar  in  the  brilliant  sunlight  of 
the  summer  day  was  a  check  for  five  hundred  dollars, 
made  out  to  "Bearer,"  but  signed  unmistakably  "Herbert 
Ware." 


CHAPTER  LIII 

A  PARENTAL  THREAT 

JACK  FARQUAIIAR  restored  Lila's  hand  bag  in 
silence.  His  face  was  grim.  She  thanked  him  hur- 
riedly. She  too  had  seen,  and  knew  that  he  had  seen, 
Herbert's  check. 

"I  should  advise  you,"  he  said  coldly,  "not  to  carry 
such  compromising  evidence  with  you.  There  are  persons 
who  might  not  trouble  to  ask  for  the  explanation,  as  I 
do." 

Lila  stuffed  the  check  into  the  little  bag  and  snapped 
the  clasp. 

"Oh,  you  mean  the  check  signed  by  Herbert  Ware?" 
she  asked,  with  feigned  carelessness.  "Jack,  you're  really 
impossible  with  your  suspicions!  "What  is  more  natural 
than  that  I  should  carry  Mrs.  Ware's  checks  to  the  bank 
to  be  cashed,  if  she  can't  go  there  herself?" 

"You  don't  seem  to  be  in  much  of  a  hurry  to  fulfill 
your  commission,"  he  reminded  her. 

"The  banks  are  open  until  three  o'clock,  old  dear!" 
she  told  him,  making  a  mischievous  little  moue.  "Au 
revoir!"  She  ran  up  the  steps  of  her  father's  house, 
with  a  gay  gesture  of  farewell. 

He  stood  still  for  a  moment,  looking  after  her  and 
frowning;  then  he  walked  slowly  down  the  street.  Lila's 
heartbeat  became  normal  again,  as  she  entered  the  house, 
but  the  sound  of  a  step  made  her  start  guiltily.  She  saw 
her  father  standing  in  the  door  of  his  library.  His  ex- 
pression was  disapproving. 
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"I  happened  to  be  glancing  out  of  the  window/'  he 
remarked,  "and  I  saw  that  you  were  with  that  young 
fellow  again.  Lila,  this  has  got  to  stop!  I  gave  you  a 
pretty  free  hand,  but  now  you're  married,  and  I  won't 
stand  for  your  getting  yourself  talked  about.  If  you 
don't  cut  out  that  chap,  whoever  he  is,  I'll  feel  it  my 
duty  to  go  to  Herbert." 

"Dad,  you  wouldn't!"  gasped  Lila.  "That  would  be 
too  awful!" 

"Then  behave  yourself,"  he  said,  turning  back  into 
the  library.  "That  young  idiot  fairly  haunts  the  neigh- 
borhood. I  can't  go  out,  or  come  in,  without  stumbling 
over  him.  I've  half  a  mind  to  notify  the  police  and  have 
him  up  as  a  public  nuisance." 

Lila  sank  into  a  chair.  She  shuddered  to  think  of  the 
disclosures  Farquahar  would  make,  if  her  father  carried 
out  his  threat. 

Here  was  a  new  source  of  anxiety!  It  seemed  to  her 
that  there  was  no  end  to  her  troubles. 

She  said  meekly:  "I've  come  to  lunch  with  you,  Dad, 
if  you  care  to  have  me." 

He  turned  around  and  scrutinized  her  shrewdly. 

"Just  what  mischief  have  you  been  up  to  now?" 

She  pouted:  "Is  that  a  nice  way  to  treat  me  when 
I  come  to  visit  you?" 

"Perhaps  not,"  he  shrugged,  with  a  smile.  "But  I 
know  you.  You  always  become  very  dutiful  just  before, 
or  just  after,  you've  done  something  outrageous." 

She  laughed,  once  more  her  old,  cool  self. 

"I'm  going  to  tell  the  chef  to  make  my  favorite  chicken 
a  la  king.  And  I'll  prepare  an  omelette  for  you  with  my 
own  fair  fingers." 

She  blew  him  a  kiss  and  left  the  room. 

Meanwhile  Jack  Farquahar  continued  his  walk  down 
the  Avenue  and  across  the  Park  toward  Fifty-ninth 
Street.     He  was  frowning  as  he  strode  along. 
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Why,  lie  \Tondered,  did  he  constantly  suspect  Lila? 
Her  explanation  of  the  presence  of  Herbert  Ware's  check 
in  her  hand  bag  had  been  perfectly  logical  and  satisfac- 
tory ;  and  yet,  some  inner  sense  told  him  that  she  had 
been  extremely  alarmed  at  his  seeing  it.  And  there  was 
no  reason  for  embarrassment,  if  what  she  had  told  him 
was  true. 

"She  isn't  the  same,"  he  told  himself.  "She  isn't  the 
same  girl  I  knew  in  France.  What's  wrong?  What's 
different?     Is  it  I  who  have  changed?" 

After  a  while,  he  thought:  "Perhaps  she  hasn't 
changed.  Perhaps  the  excitement  of  the  war  kept  us 
from  seeing  each  other  clearly.  Perhaps  she  was  just  as 
she  is  now,  only  I  didn't  notice  it." 

By  the  time  he  had  reached  Fifty-ninth  Street,  he  de- 
cided : 

"There's  only  one  way  to  end  this  infernal  situation. 
She  must  marry  me  at  once." 

At  Fifty-seventh  Street  he  decided  to  call  her  up  and 
deliver  his  ultimatum  at  once.  He  sought  a  restaurant 
where  he  could  telephone  and,  incidentally,  lunch. 

He  was  just  entering  a  smart  and  exclusive  little  place 
that  was  noted  for  its  excellent  cuisine,  when  he  encoun- 
tered Gilroy  Holmes.  The  two  men  bowed  stififly.  Far- 
quahar  glanced  at  Holmes's  companion.  She  turned  and 
nodded. 

"Mrs.  Herbert  Ware!" 

For  some  reason,  Farquahar  was  furiously  angry.  He 
supposed  it  was  the  sight  of  Holmes,  his  erstwhile  friend 
who  had  betrayed  him,  that  enraged  him. 


CHAPTER  LIV 

THE  COMPLETE  IMPASSE 

WEEK  after  week,  Lila  shared  her  allowance  with 
Siddons.  ''Shared"  is  hardly  the  word.  Little  by- 
little,  the  greedy  rascal  absorbed  the  entire  amount.  Dor- 
othy's loan  had  been  swallowed  up  long  ago,  and  still 
Siddons  demanded  more.  His  salary  had  been  raised  three 
times,  at  his  own  suave  command,  and  now  he  coolly  re- 
quested a  round  sum  in  one  lump. 

"But  I  haven't  the  money,  Siddons,"  Lila  told  him. 

To  be  blackmailed  by  one's  own  butler!  It  was  out- 
rageous ! 

"Madame  doubtless  knows  where  she  can  obtain  it,"  he 
told  her,  with  his  ironically  deferential  bow. 

Lila  restrained  an  impulse  to  throw  something  at  him. 
She  wished,  with  all  her  heart,  that  she  dared  turn  him 
over  to  the  police. 

"I  have  no  way  of  getting  more  money  than  I  already 
give  you,"  she  replied  coldly. 

"Perhaps  Mr.  Ware — "  he  suggested. 

"Mr.  Ware  would  not  consider  it  for  a  moment." 

"I  was  suggesting  again  that  Mr.  Ware  might  be  highly 
interested  in  learning  of  the  activities  of  Madame,"  mur- 
mured Siddons.  "His  interest  might  well  be  worth  the 
sum  I  require.  Such  an  insignificant  sum — compared  to 
the  importance  of  keeping  certain  things  a  secret." 

"You  insolent  beast!"  cried  Lila,  under  her  breath. 
Aloud,  she  said  haughtily:  "I  will  see  what  I  can  do, 
Siddons.     Go  now." 
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Even  then  the  insufferable  creature  lingered. 

"I  trust  that  Madame  will  not  wait  too  long.  The  piece 
of  property  in  which  I  wish  to  invest  must  be  bought  at 
once,  if  at  all." 

Lila  nodded,  her  teeth  clenched.  "When  the  man  had 
gone,  she  sprang  up  and  paced  the  floor  in  a  rage. 

Where  on  earth  could  she  raise  that  amount  of  money? 
To  appeal  to  Herbert,  or  to  her  father,  was  impossible. 
She  would  have  to  give  a  reason.  After  Herbert's  ample 
and  generous  allowance  for  her  own  personal  expendi- 
tures, a  request  for  more  money  would  be  regarded  by 
both  men  as  unreasonable  and  a  sign  of  extravagance 
beyond  words.  Dorothy  had  already  given  all  that  she 
could  spare.  There  was  no  one  else  to  whom  Lila  could 
turn.  She  wished  devoutly  that  she  knew  where  to  reach 
her  resourceful  Uncle  Dan;  he  would  surely  help  her  out. 

As  it  was,  she  came  to  a  reluctant  decision.  She  made 
a  list  of  the  modistes,  milliners,  designers  of  exclusive 
lingerie,  and  bootmakers  who  received  her  patronage.  Of 
them  all,  the  famous  Irene  had  cause  to  be  most  thanlcful 
for  Lila's  extravagant  tastes. 

To  her  smart  shop,  Lila  betook  herself  that  afternoon, 
looking  very  calm  and  assured,  outwardly,  and  inwardly 
cringing  at  the  thought  of  the  thing  she  was  about  to  do. 

She  rehearsed  her  little  speech  as  she  threaded  the 
Avenue  traffic  in  her  car.  She  would  look  at  some  new 
models,  although  the  three  new  gowns  and  the  delec- 
table negligee  that  represented  Irene's  most  expensive 
handiwork  had  never  yet  been  worn,  and  she  would  say 
negligently: 

"I  think  I'll  take  this  and  this — a  little  later.  But, 
in  the  meantime,  you  might  add  the  price  of  them  to  my 
bill  and  give  me  a  check  for  the  amount.  You  can — er — 
put  it  on  my  account.    You  understand?" 

Of  course,  Irene  would  understand.  Women  did  it 
every  day.     Borrowed  money  from  their  modistes  by  the 
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simple  means  of  having  gowns  that  were  never  delivered 
charged  to  their  account. 

But  Lila  had  never  done  such  a  thing  before.  It  seemed 
inconceivable  that  she  was  being  forced  to  it  now. 

She  parked  her  car  before  Irene's  shop,  climbed  out, 
and  sauntered  into  the  shop  with  complete  outward  ease. 
She  was  thankful  that  there  were  few  customers.  Irene 
herself  came  forward  with  a  smile. 

"Ah,  Mrs.  Ware,  you  have  come  quickly  in  response 
to  my  request.  I  ask  pardon.  But  you  understand  that 
frequently  a  business  woman  like  myself  needs  ready 
money,  and  it  is  then  necessary  for  her  to  send  out  her 
bills  and  beg  for  prompt  payment." 

Lila  went  faint. 

"Your — your   bill?"    she    stammered.      "I — " 

Irene  wagged  an  arch  finger. 

"Was  I  not  wise  to  send  it  to  your  husband?  Ma  foi, 
these  indulgent  bridegrooms!  But  then,  if  a  man  is  not 
generous  when  he  is  newly  married,  when,  I  ask  you,  will 
he  ever  be?" 

Lila  got  to  the  street  somehow,  leaving  a  perplexed  and 
slightly  disgruntled  Irene. 

Her  one  hope  gone !  And  worse !  Herbert  had  received 
her  dressmaker's  bill — an  exorbitant  one,  too — ^when  he 
had  every  reason  to  expect  that  she  would  pay  it  out  of 
her  allowance.  How  was  she  going  to  account  for  the 
fact  that  she  hadn't  paid  it — and  still  had  no  money. 
And  how  was  she  going  to  raise  the  money  to  meet  Sid- 
don's  blackmailing  demand? 


CHAPTER  LV 

ONE   OF  THE   LAST   RESORTS 

WHEN  Lila  told  Dorothy  of  Siddon's  demands  for 
more  money,  the  latter,  after  a  moment's  troubled 
silence,  said,  with  a  shrug: 

"Well,  there's  always  your  uncle." 

"Uncle  Dan?"  said  Lila  in  surprise.  "But,  worse  luck, 
I  haven't  his  address." 

Dorothy  laughed. 

"Darling,  I  don't  mean  your  real  uncle.  I  mean  the 
one  who  sits  all  day  under  three  little  golden  balls  and 
waits  for  improvident  flies  to  blunder  in." 

"A  pawnbroker!"  gasped  Lila,  horrified. 

"Well,  something  has  to  be  done.  I'd  help  you  out, 
if  I  could,  but  I  can't  spare  another  penny,  honestly, 
Lila.  I'm  already  way  ahead  of  my  income  until  next 
quarter." 

"I  know,  Dot.  You're  an  angel  to  have  loaned  me 
so  much  already.  But  a  pawnbroker ! ' '  she  repeated, 
with  a  shudder.     "And  whatever  for?" 

"To  pawn  your  jewels  and  mine,"  said  Dorothy  calmly. 

"Oh,  not  yours,  Dot." 

Dorothy  smiled  slightly. 

"We'll  need  all  we  can  lay  our  hands  on,  if  we're  to 
round  up  the  amount  your  precious  Siddons  demands. 
You  don't  realize,  Lila,  how  little  you  get  when  you  pawn 
things. ' ' 

Lila  sighed. 

"I  suppose  I'll  have  to  do  it.     But  how  will  I  explain 
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to  Herbert,  if  he  notices  that  I'm  not  wearing  my 
jewelry  ? ' ' 

"You  can  buy  a  paste  necklace  that  will  resemble  your 
pearls,  if  not  too  closely  inspected.  And,  for  the  rest — 
well,  you'll  just  have  to  pretend  a  sudden  desire  for  sim- 
plicity^. Then,  of  course,  with  the  first  money  you  get, 
you  can  redeem  them." 

"Dad  always  gives  me  a  big  check  on  my  birthday," 
murmured  Lila,  "and  that's  only  a  month  off.  Dot,  will 
you  go  with  me  to  see  this  business  through!  I'd  drop 
dead  alone  in  a  pawnshop." 

"I'm  not  very  crazy  about  them  myself,"  shrugged 
Dorothy,  "but  .  .  .  come  along." 

They  drove  downtown  in  Dorothy's  car,  stopping  at 
Lila's  for  her  jewel  case. 

"I'd  like  to  murder  Siddons,"  declared  Lila  viciously, 
as  she  climbed  back  into  the  car,  with  the  precious  case 
tucked  under  her  arm.  "He  escorted  me  to  the  door 
and  smirked.  I'll  bet  the  wretch  knows  what  I'm  going 
to  do." 

Under  Dorothy's  guidance,  they  made  short  work  of 
the  pawnshop  business.  Lila  was  hopelessly  admiring  of 
the  latter 's  crisp  methods,  but  she  was  aghast  at  the  com- 
paratively pitiful  amount  realized  upon  her  own  and 
Dorothy's  jewels.    She  was  even  inclined  to  be  indignant. 

Dorothy,  however,  said  practically: 

"You'll  be  glad  enough  when  you  come  to  redeem  them. 
At  any  rate,  this  is  enough  to  stop  Siddon's  mouth  for 
the  present." 

"I  feel  like  the  lowest  wretch,  letting  you  pawn  your 
pretty  things.  Dot." 

Dorothy  only  smiled. 

"What  are  a  few  trinkets,  compared  with  friendship?" 

"That's  all  very  well  and  fine  and  generous,  but  we're 
getting  in  deeper  and  deeper,"  groaned  Lila.  "There 
doesn't  seem  to  be  any  end  to  it." 
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Dorothy  laughed. 

"Oh,  it'll  all  come  right.    I  feel  it." 

"It  might — in  a  story.  But  this  is  real  life,"  Lila  re- 
minded her. 

When  she  reached  home,  she  rang  for  Siddons  and 
silently  handed  him  a  roll  of  bills. 

"And  that  is  positively  the  last,  Siddons,"  she  said 
icily. 

He  bowed  deferentially. 

"Captain  Farquahar  is  awaiting  Madame  in  the  small 
drawing-room. ' ' 

Lila  started.  She  had  forgotten  about  tea.  Wearily, 
and  with  an  air  of  boredom,  she  went  in  to  greet  Jack. 

He  wasn't  in  the  best  of  moods.  He'd  been  turning 
over  in  his  mind  his  grievances  against  Lila,  and  he  was 
firmly  convinced  that  he  was  being  treated  downright 
shabbily.  Moreover,  he'd  happened  to  overhear  some  men 
in  the  lounge  of  his  hotel  discussing  Herbert  Ware,  and 
their  opinion  seemed  to  place  that  gentleman  in  a  most 
favorable  and  enviable  light  as  a  young  financier.  Far- 
quahar was  not  sure  why  he  resented  this,  but  he  did, 
nevertheless. 

Tea  that  afternoon  was  rather  a  ghastly  failure.  Lila 
felt  in  her  bones  that  there  was  danger  in  the  air.  But, 
even  then,  she  wasn't  quite  prepared  for  Siddon's  de- 
liberately malicious  move — and  after  she'd  just  paid  the 
blackmailing  brute,  too! 

He  knocked  at  the  door  and,  when  she  bade  him  enter, 
stood  bowing  on  the  threshold. 

"Mr.  Ware's  secretary  is  on  the  phone,  Madame.  Mr. 
Ware  wishes  to  speak  to  you." 

Jack  Farquahar  flashed  Lila  a  wrathy  glance.  She 
murmured  an  excuse  and  slipped  away  to  the  library. 

Herbert's  voice  came  over  the  wire,  after  a  few  moments. 
It  was  stern  and  unfriendly. 

"I  want  to  talk  to  you,  Lila,  on  a  most  important  mat^ 
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ter.  I  shall  be  home  in  twenty  minutes.  Please  remain 
in  the  house  and  try  to  get  rid  of  any  callers  you  may 
happen  to  have." 

Lila  hung  up  the  receiver  meekly.  That  bill  of  Irene 's ! 
Of  course,  that  was  the  "important  matter."  She  shud- 
dered. 

Farquahar  was  standing  when  she  reentered  the  drawing- 
room,  his  brows  drawn  together  in  a  black  frown. 

"Well?  And  is  this  Ware  chap  accustomed  to  calling 
you  up  in  his  wife's  home?"  he  demanded  shortly. 

"Of  course  not!  Well — that  is — "  faltered  Lila,  trying 
to  cling,  in  some  degree,  to  the  truth,  "why  shouldn't 
he  give  me  a  message  for  his  wife?" 

"Mrs.  Ware  is  not  at  home?" 

"You  mean  D — "  Lila  caught  herself  up.  "No,  no, 
she's  out!" 

Suddenly  she  realized  the  danger  she  was  in.  Even 
now,  Herbert  was  on  his  way  uptown.  He  would  be 
home  in  twenty  minutes.     She  must  get  rid  of  Farquahar. 

"It's  time  for  you  to  go  now.  Jack,"  she  said  lightly. 

He  gave  her  an  ironical  glance  and  flung  himself  into 
a  chair. 

"Not  a  chance!  I  see  this  thing  very  clearly.  Ware 
called  up  to  tell  you  he  is  coming  to  see  you  during  his 
wife's  absence.  You  want  to  kick  me  out  and  make  way 
for  him.  Well,  you  can't,  my  sweet  girl.  I'm  here — 
and  here  I  stay  until  I  meet  Ware  face  to  face  and  tell 
him  a  thing  or  two  for  his  own  good!" 


CHAPTER  LVI 

THE  OVERSIGHT 

LILA  stood  in  the  middle  of  the  drawing-room  floor, 
A  staring  incredulously  at  Farquahar,  who,  having  de- 
livered his  ultimatum,  calmly  lighted  a  cigarette  and  re- 
sumed his  chair. 

It  came  home  to  her  that  he  meant  what  he  said.  He 
actually  wouldn't  leave  until  Herbert  arrived.  He  fully 
intended  to  confront  the  man  whom  he  believed  to  be  in 
love  with  her. 

And  she  had  to  get  rid  of  him ! 

She  glanced  at  her  watch.  Herbert  had  said  he  would 
be  home  in  twenty  minutes.  Two  precious  minutes  had 
already  gone.    What  to  do? 

Dorothy  was  her  only  hope,  as  usual. 

Lila  left  the  room  without  apology  and  sped  to  the 
library  phone.  What  if  Dorothy  wasn't  at  home?  But 
she  was. 

Lila  gave  a  cry  of  thankfulness  when  Dorothy's  cool 
"Yes?"  came  over  the  wire.  In  a  second,  Lila  had  out- 
lined her  predicament. 

"Can  you  make  it.  Dot?"  she  begged  piteously.  "Try. 
Please,  try!    Dot,  what — " 

"I'll  be  there  in  time,"  promised  Dorothy  coolly.  "Only 
pray  that  the  downtown  traffic  delays  Herbert." 

Lila  returned  to  the  drawing-room.     She  was  trembling. 

"I  dare  say  you  went  to  phone  Ware  that  it  wasn't 
safe?"  remarked  Farquahar  ironicall3\ 

"I  certainly  didn't!"  declared  Lila,  with  asperity.    "I 
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called  up  Mrs.  "Ware  at  her  studio,  if  you  want  to  know 
it,  and — and  delivered  a  message." 

Farquahar's  black  expression  changed  to  one  of  surprise 
and  uncertainty.  It  occurred  to  him  that  he  might  have 
jumped  to  a  hasty  conclusion.  It  was  possible  that  Ware 
had  merely  phoned  a  message  for  his  wife. 

Lila  saw  his  uncertainty  and  took  hope.    Her  eyes  went 

to  her  watch.     Then  minutes  had  passed  since  Herbert 

had  phoned.    He  should  be  almost  uptown.    And  Dorothy  ? 

"Then  why  did  you  want  to  get  rid  of  me  so  suddenly?" 

Farquahar  asked  abruptly. 

She  looked  up  with  a  start  and  forced  a  laugh. 
"Why,  isn't  it  obvious?     We  can't  stay  here  aU  after- 
noon.    Mrs.  Ware  has  other  uses  for  her  drawing-room," 
He  was  silent. 

Five  minutes  more,  Lila's  watch  told  her!     Only  five 
minutes,  and  then  Herbert  would  burst  in  upon  them ! 
Lila  closed  her  eyes. 

Suddenly  the  front  doorbell  rang,  and,  a  moment  later, 
Dorothy's  voice  was  heard  in  the  hall,  addressing  Sid- 
dons.  Then  she  opened  the  drawing-room  door  and  stood 
framed  in  it,  a  pretty,  graceful  figure. 

Farquahar  was  on  his  feet.  She  turned  to  him,  after 
a  bright,  reassuring  smile  to  Lila. 

"Captain  Farquahar,  how  do  you  do?"     She  held  out 
her  hand.     "Did  Lila  warn  you?"  she  asked  laughingly. 
"Warn  me?     Are  you  even  more  dangerous  than  you 
seem,  Mrs.  Ware?" 

Her  eyes  flashed  a  challenge. 

"I've  come  to  kidnap  you,  Captain  Farquahar.  When 
Lila  told  me  you  were  here,  I  rushed  down  in  my  car. 
Do  you  know,  I  was  sitting  in  my  studio,  praying  for  a 
male  model,  so  that  I  could  finish  an  important  commis- 
sion. I  was  reviling  the  whole  tribe  of  professional 
models,  because  one  let  me  down  without  warning  this 
afternoon.    Will  you  play  substitute.  Captain  Farquahar? 
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One  good  turn  deserves  another,"  she  reminded  him 
archly,  "and  I've  been  rather  good  to  you  and  Lila, 
haven't  I?" 

"You  have  indeed,  Mrs.  Ware,"  declared  Farquahar 
fervently,  "and  I'll  be  most  happy  to  assist  you,  if  I 
can.  But,"  he  laughed,  "I'm  afraid  I  don't  know  much 
about  posing." 

' '  Thank  Heaven  for  that ! ' '  breathed  Dorothy.  ' '  Then 
you'll  do  exactly  as  I  tell  you,  without  trying  to  work  in 
ideas  of  your  own.     Come  along." 

It  seemed  incredible  to  Lila  that  Dorothy  had  taken 
Farquahar  out  of  the  house  and  that  her  car  had  already 
disappeared  around  the  corner.  And  Herbert  had  not 
yet  arrived. 

Nerveless,  she  sank  onto  a  sofa,  feeling  almost  ill.  A 
few  minutes  later  she  looked  up  to  find  Herbert  standing 
in  the  doorway.  He  was  regarding  the  tea  service 
fixedly. 

"You  had  a  caUer?" 

"Dorothy  was  here,"  murmured  Lila. 

He  seated  himself  beside  her  and  drew  some  papers  from 
his  pocket.  Lila  caught  a  glimpse  of  the  heavy  mauve 
stationery  that  her  modiste,  Irene,  affected.  The  bill  for 
those  gowns,  of  course ! 

She  reached  out  to  take  it,  suppressing  a  sigh. 

"Lila!"  The  sharpness  of  Herbert's  tone  made  her 
start. 

"Where  is  your  wedding  ring?  Why  are  you  wearing 
that  ring  of  Mrs.  Varney's?" 

Alas,  when  Jack  had  left,  Lila  had  forgotten  to  take 
off  his  ring! 


CHAPTER  LVII 


CROSS  CURRENTS 


JACK  FARQUAHAR  sat  in  Dorothy's  studio,  patiently 
holding  a  pose,  while  her  skillful  pencil  flew.  It 
wasn't  a  difficult  pose.  Dorothy  had  been  sketching  jon- 
quils when  Lila  's  frantic  message  came ;  so  she  had  hastily 
resurrected  an  unfinished  piece  of  work  that  she  had  un- 
dertaken for  an  advertising  agency.  Fortunately,  it  had 
a  male  figure  in  the  foreground  that  suited  the  occasion 
admirably. 

Farquahar  asked  if  he  might  talk. 

"By  all  means,"  Dorothy  assured  him.  "It  prevents 
your  pose  from  becoming  wooden.  And  you  may  smoke, 
as  soon  as  I  block  in  your  right  arm.  But  please  don't 
turn  your  head  or  move  your  body." 

A  few  minutes  later  she  rose  from  her  drawing-board. 

"Now  for  the  cigarette,"  she  said  gayly.  "I'll  light  it 
for  you,  so  you  won't  have  to  break  the  full  pose." 

He  said  laughingly :  * '  The  left  pocket, ' '  and  she  slipped 
her  hand  into  it  and  produced  his  case.  Extracting  a 
cigarette,  she  stuck  it  between  his  lips  and  lighted  it. 

For  several  minutes  after  she  returned  to  her  drawing 
board,  there  was  a  curious  silence ;  then  she  began  quietly 
to  talk  to  him  about  his  experiences  in  France. 

He  found  himself  recounting  his  dramatic  story;  he 
talked  to  her  as  he  had  never  talked  to  Lila.  She  seemed 
honestly  interested  and  sympathetic;  she  understood.  It 
struck  him  that  Lila's  interest  was  forced;  she  was  rest- 
less; she  seemed  always  to  have  something  on  her  mind 
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that  prevented  her  from  giving  him  her  full  attention. 

He  was  still  talking  when  Dorothy  laid  down  her  pencil. 

"The  light  has  gone,"  she  announced.  "Thank  you 
very,  very  much,   Captain  Farquahar." 

He  looked  frankly  disappointed. 

"Is  that  all?     Is  the  drawing  finished?" 

"Not  quite.  But  I  can  finish  it  without  a  model,  now 
that  you've  so  kindly  given  me  a  pose." 

"But  I  want  to  see  it  through,"  he  protested  aggrievedly, 
"If  you  don't  let  me  pose  again,  I'll  think  I  haven't  given 
satisfaction." 

She  laughed. 

"Then  come  again  to-morrow,  if  you  like.  But  I  insist 
that  it's  an  imposition  for  me  to  descend  on  Lila's — er — 
fiance — and  make  him  pose." 

He  frowned. 

"It's  a  pleasure  for  me,  Mrs.  Ware.  And — I  don't 
seem  to  be  taken  very  seriously  as  Lila's  fiance." 

Dorothy  rested  her  clasped  hands  on  the  edge  of  her 
drawing  board  and  regarded  him  thoughtfully.  Her 
beautiful  hair  was  limned  against  the  patch  of  sky  revealed 
through  her  big  studio  window.  She  looked  distractingly 
pretty.  Farquahar  thought  that  he  had  never  in  his  life 
seen  a  girl  so  cool  and  sweet  and  gracious,  or  one  to  whom 
he  so  yearned  to  tell  his  innermost  hopes  and  fears. 

"I'm  sorry  about  you  and  Lila,"  said  Dorothy  slowly. 
"But  I  can  see  nothing  for  you,  Captain  Farquahar,  ex- 
cept the  role  of  patience.  Lila  is  in  a  most  difficult  po- 
sition, and  you'll  simply  have  to  be  chivalrous  and  give 
her  time." 

Farquahar  leaned  forward. 

"Do  you  honestly  think  that  there's  any  use  in  being 
patient  ?  Do  you  believe  things  between  Lila  and  me  will 
ever  come  right?" 

Dorothy's  candid  gaze  grew  troubled. 

"That  is  a  question  you  must  ask  Lila — not  me." 
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"Lila  is  your  best  friend,"  remarked  Farquahar 
abruptly. 

"Yes.     We  have  been  friends  from  childhood." 

"Mrs.  Ware — "  Farquahar  said,  "will  you  forgive  me, 
if  I  ask  you  a  very  personal  and,  I  fear,  impertinent 
question?" 

She  looked  at  him  gravely  and  nodded. 

"Do  you  love  your  husband?" 

Dorothy  started  slightly.  Then  she  smiled  a  little;  her 
pretty  eyes  were  inscrutable. 

"You  ask— do  I  love  Mr.  Ware?" 

"Yes."  He  was  watching  her  with  a  queer  intentness 
of  which  he  was  not  aware. 

Dorothy  shook  her  head. 

"No,"  she  said  distinctly. 

Farquahar  fairly  jumped.  His  thoughts  were  in  tur- 
moil. He  couldn't  have  told  what  prompted  him  to  ask 
her  that  question,  beyond  the  lingering  belief  in  his  own 
mind  that  there  was  something  between  Lila  and  this  Her- 
bert Ware. 

Dorothy  sensed  his  embarrassment.     She  rose  and  said: 

"Would  you  care  to  see  a  little  miniature  I  did  of  Lila 
last  year?  It  was  exhibited  at  one  of  the  galleries,  and 
people  were  kind  enough  to  praise  it.  But,  of  course,  it 
doesn't  do  Lila  justice.  No  artist  could  put  her  on  can- 
vas or  ivory  with  complete  success." 

She  opened  an  ebony  cabinet  that  was  filled  to  over- 
flowing with  the  pretty  trifles  that  a  lover  of  beauty  col- 
lects.    Farquahar  came  to  stand  beside  her. 

Dorothy  seemed  suddenly  embarrassed  by  his  proximity. 
She  pulled  out  a  tiny  drawer  hastily. 

"Here  it  is!"  she  said,  rather  breathlessly,  and  thrust 
the  miniature  into  his  hand.  Very  hurriedly,  she  en- 
deavored to  push  the  little  drawer  back  into  the  cabinet. 

It  stuck,  caught  by  a  crumpled  paper.  Farquahar, 
with  a  smile,  took  hold  of  its  handles. 
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Suddenly  he  paused.  He  was  looking  at  a  bundle  of 
letters  in  his  own  handwriting.  His  gaze  lifted  question- 
ingly  to  hers. 

"Those  are  my  letters,  are  they  not,  Mrs.  Ware?" 

"Yes,"  she  admitted,  almost  inaudibly. 

"Why  are  they  here?" 

"Lila — "  began  Dorothy  faintly. 

"If  Lila  had  wished  to  keep  them,  why  did  she  not 
take  them  to  her  home?" 

Dorothy  said  hurriedly: 

"She  was  afraid,  lest — lest  some  one  find  them — ^some 
one  who  had  no  right — " 

He  took  both  her  hands  in  his  and  looked  into  her  eyes. 

"I  think  I  can  guess  the  real  truth.  Lila  discarded 
my  letters  and  you  kept  them — and  are  not  telling  me — 
because  you  are  so  kind  that  you  don't  want  me  to  be 
hurt.    Isn't  that  so!" 

"That  was  not  the  reason,"  said  Dorothy,  in  a  low 
voice. 

Still  holding  her  hands,  he  stared  down  at  her,  trying 
to  guess  what  it  was  in  her  simple  statement  that  had 
set  his  pulses  to  rioting. 


CHAPTER  LVIII 

THE  ETERNAL   QUESTION 

LILA  met  Herbert's  shocked  question  regarding  her 
i  wedding  ring  with  a  calm  born  of  infinite  weariness. 
She  had  been  greatly  tried  that  afternoon,  and  she  began 
to  understand  the  feelings  of  the  meekest  worm  just  be- 
fore it  turns. 

So  her  answer  to  her  husband  was  a  shrug  and  a  care- 
less glance  at  the  circlet  of  diamonds  that  adorned  the 
third  finger  of  her  left  hand. 

"I  felt  like  wearing  this — for  a  change." 

Herbert  looked  as  though  he  couldn't  believe  his  ears. 

"For  a  change!"  he  echoed  wrathfuUy.  "Is  it  for  a 
change  that  you  discard  your  wedding  ring,  after  six 
months  of  marriage,  and  wear  a  ring  that  is  not  your 
own?" 

She  was  so  tired  of  the  whole  ghastly  business  that,  for 
two  cents,  she  would  have  said:  "It  is  mine.  I  lied 
when  I  told  you  that  it  belonged  to  May  Varney." 

But,  fortunately,  her  common  sense  came  to  her  rescue, 
so  she  sighed  and  murmured: 

"What  was  it  you  wanted  to  talk  to  me  about,  Herbert, 
darling?" 

He  glared  at  her  for  a  moment.     Then: 

"When  you  have  resumed  your  wedding  ring,  I  will 
take  up  the  matter  in  question." 

Lila  ascended  the  stairs  laggingly.  The  sight  of  her 
depleted  jewel  box  brought  a  resigned  sigh.  She  slipped 
off  Farquahar's  ring  and  put  on  Herbert's  chaste  gold 
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band  and  the  square-cut  diamond  that  was  her  engage- 
ment ring. 

"I  must  be  careful  to  make  a  quick  change  hereafter," 
she  thought  ruefully. 

When  she  returned  to  Herbert,  he  was  examining  the 
ash  tray  that  stood  on  the  uncleared  tea  table.  He  picked 
up  a  cigarette  that  bore  the  name  of  a  well-known  Turkish 
brand. 

"I  have  always  understood  that  one  of  the  few  virtues 
of  your  friend,  Dorothy,  is  her  aversion  to  smoking,"  he 
remarked. 

Lila,  who  wasn't  noticing  what  he  was  doing,  answered 
carelessly : 

"Dot  detests  cigarettes." 

"Then  who  smokes  these?"  Herbert  fairly  pounced 
upon  her.  "No  woman  would  choose  such  a  strong 
brand." 

Lila  should  have  been  dismayed,  when  she  realized 
what  he  held  between  his  finger  tips,  but  she  was  still  at 
the  worm-turning  stage.     So  she  only  said  airily: 

"How  little  you  know  about  women,  Herbert,  darling!" 

Herbert  retreated  into  cold  silence.  She  had  to  remind 
him  again  that  he  hadn't  yet  divulged  the  important  busi- 
ness that  brought  him  uptown  in  the  middle  of  the  after- 
noon. She  knew  only  too  well  what  it  was,  but  she  wanted 
to  get  the  ordeal  over  with. 

He  displayed  Irene's  bill  solemnly. 

"What  does  this  mean,  Lila?" 

She  answered  with  a  flippancy  born  of  resignation : 

"It  means,  I  suppose,  that  I  owe  Irene  for  half  a  dozen 
dresses  and  things." 

"But  I  give  you  an  ample  allowance  to  pay  such  bills." 

Lila  yawned  lightly.  She  was  feeling  annoyingly  per- 
verse. 

"I  spent  it  for — other  things." 

Herbert  eyed  her,  aghast. 
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"You  mean  that  you  deliberately  took  the  money  I  gave 
you  for  this  one  purpose  and — and  turned  it  into  other 
channels  ? ' ' 

"Why  not?"  she  countered.  "It  was  mine,  once  you'd 
given  it  to  me,  wasn't  it?" 

She  had  to  carry  this  off  with  a  high  hand,  she  reminded 
herself,  for  there  were  bills  and  bills  and  biUs  yet  to  come, 
and  there  mustn't  be  a  repetition  of  this  scene  with  the 
arrival  of  each  one. 

Herbert  said  angrily :  "If  you  weren't  my  wife,  I  would 
term  such  action  downright  dishonest,  Lila." 

She  answered  irritably:  "Don't  spare  me  because  I'm 
your  wife.  Men  don't  as  a  rule,  I've  been  told,  once  the 
honeymoon  is  over." 

Herbert  stared. 

"What  in  Heaven's  name  has  come  over  you,  Lila? 
I've  never  seen  you  in  this  mood  before." 

"I'm  getting  tired  of  being  constantly  called  to  account 
for  every  little  thing,"  she  cried,  with  a  sharp  note  of 
hysteria  in  her  voice. 

Herbert  said  stiffly: 

"Then  let  us  end  this  humiliating  scene." 

"By  all  means,  do,"  urged  Lila  fervently. 

"But  not  until  you  tell  me  what  you  have  done  with 
the  money  I  gave  you  to  pay  your  dressmaker's  bill," 
insisted  Herbert  stubbornly. 

"I  threw  it  away,"  Lila  made  a  flippant  gesture  with 
her  hands,  "on  nothing." 

It  was  then  that  Herbert  lost  his  temper.  They  had 
their  first  serious  quarrel,  and  Lila  was  too  angry  to  make 
the  effort  to  pour  the  oil  of  tears  on  the  seething  waters. 

"You  have  scads  of  money,"  she  flung  at  him.  "Why 
do  you  have  to  insult  me  for  the  sake  of  a  few  paltry 
thousand  dollars?" 

He  snapped  at  her:  "It's  not  the  money;  it's  the  prin- 
ciple of  the  thing.    I  demand  to  know  what  my  wife  does 
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with  her  money  and  her  time.  Good  Heavens,  Lila,  of 
late  you've  been  acting  like  an  adventuress.  Do  you  realize 
that?  Do  you  think  you  haven't  aroused  my  suspicions 
at  every  point?  Do  you  think  I've  swallowed  the  pre- 
posterous stories  that  you  and  Dorothy  Caine  have  told 
me?  No!  Not  in  a  million  years!  Lila,  I'm  going  to 
find  out  the  truth!" 


CHAPTER  LIX 

THE  EVER-NEW  GAME 

FARQUAHAR  came  to  Dorothy's  studio  the  next  day 
and    the    next.     At    his    second    visit,    she    declared 
laughingly : 

**But  I  have  no  further  need  for  a  model,  Captain 
Farquahar.    I'm  working  on  a  still  life." 

He  dropped  into  a  chair  and  lighted  a  cigarette. 

''Nevertheless,  I'm  going  to  hang  around,"  he  said  ob- 
stinately. ''You  may  need  one  some  time,  and  I  want 
to  be  here  when  you  do." 

Dorothy  shook  her  head,  smiled,  and  returned  to  her 
work. 

"You're  very  persistent.  Captain  Farquahar.  You  like 
to  have  your  own  way,  don't  you?" 

He  nodded,  watching  her  slim,  flying  fingers. 

"Do  you  always  get  it?"  she  asked. 

"Pretty  generally.  I  don't  give  up  until  I  do.  In  the 
case  of  Lila,  however,"  he  added  ruefully,  "my  record 
seems  to  be  going  to  smash." 

"What  do  you  intend  to  do  about  it?"  asked  Dorothy 
quietly. 

He  shrugged. 

"I'll  follow  the  policy  of  another  great  man,"  he 
smiled,  "and  'fight  it  out  on  this  line,  if  it  takes  all 
summer.'  " 

She  regarded  him  seriously. 

"Your  tactics  must  interfere  greatly  with  your  busi- 
ness." 
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"I  haven't  any  business,"  said  Farquahar  briefly.  "And 
that's  Lila's  fault,  too.  My  job  was  selling  bonds  and 
I've  been  notified  that  it's  waiting  for  me,  but  it  happens 
to  be  in  Chicago.  And  I  can't  leave  New  York.  Pretty 
soon  I'll  go  broke — I'm  living  now  on  a  small  private 
income — and  then  I'll  be  standing  in  the  bread  line,  and 
all  hope  of  marriage  will  be  off." 

He  spoke  lightly,  but  Dorothy  sensed  an  undercurrent 
of  seriousness  in  his  words. 

"Why  don't  you  hasten  matters  by  going  to  Chicago?" 
she  suggested,  quick  to  seize  a  chance  of  a  respite  for  Lila. 
"Maybe  the  separation  would  work  wonders.  It  might 
make  Lila  see — " 

He  interrupted  her  with  a  grim  laugh. 

"If  five  years'  absence  failed  to  make  her  heart  grow 
fonder,  what  show  have  I?" 

"But  then  she  believed  that  you  were  dead.  She  had 
to  fashion  her  life  over  again  without  you." 

"And  so  she  forgot  me,"  added  Farquahar  bitterly.  He 
leaned  forward:  "Would  you  have  forgotten  a  man  so 
quickly,  Mrs.  Ware?" 

Dorothy  bent  over  her  drawing  board. 

"I  never  believed  you  were  dead,"  she  said. 

He  gave  an  exclamation  of  surprise. 

"Why?" 

"I  don't  know."  She  shook  her  head  and  smiled.  "I 
simply  felt  that  you  were  still  living,  though  I  wouldn't 
admit  it  to  myself." 

Suddenly  rich  color  flooded  her  face.  She  turned  away 
her  head  quickly,  but  Farquahar,  looking  at  her  steadily, 
saw  the  blush. 

"Were  you — "  he  hesitated,  his  voice  strange  to  his 
own  ears — "were  you  glad  that  I  returned?" 

"Oh,  yes."  Her  answer  was  quite  cool.  "I  would  be 
inhuman,  if  I  weren't." 

He  was  silent.     Dorothy  laid  aside  her  pencil. 
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"Would  you  care  for  tea?"  she  asked,  with  a  glance 
at  her  watch. 

"Very  much  indeed,  if  you'll  ask  me  to  stay." 

Dorothy  laughed  outright. 

''You're  such  a  contradictory  person,  Captain  Far- 
quahar.  You  visit  my  studio  without  invitation,  but  you 
must  be  formally  asked  to  take  tea." 

He  rose  to  help  her  wheel  the  tea  cart  from  behind  a 
Chinese  screen. 

"It's  not  my  preference  to  come  without  invitation," 
he  remarked  significantly. 

Dorothy  threw  him  a  mischievous  glance. 

"It  is  my  policy  never  to  play  about  with  other  girls' 
fiances. ' ' 

"Nor  mine — with  other  men's  wives,"  he  assured  her 
coolly. 

She  bit  her  lip. 

"Not  even  if  the  wives  are  very  unhappy?" 

He  looked  up  quickly.     His  gaze  caught  and  held  hers. 

"Are  3^ou  unhappy,  Mrs.  Ware?" 

She  laughed  softly,  scoffingly. 

"Not  a  bit  of  it!  That  was  a  purely  impersonal  ques- 
tion.   I  merely  wanted  to  see  how  you  would  take  it." 

The  telephone  bell  was  ringing.  She  crossed  the  studio 
and  lifted  the  receiver. 

"Yes,  Lila,"  Farquahar  heard  her  say,  and  then,  after 
a  moment,  reassuringly:  "No,  no,  it's  all  right.  He's 
here.     Don't  worry." 

She  hung  up  the  receiver  and  turned  back  to  Farquahar, 
who  stood  in  the  center  of  the  floor,  looking  ludicrously 
guilty. 

"Great  Scott,  I  had  an  engagement  with  Lila  at  your 
house  and  I — "  He  raised  his  hands  in  an  expressive 
gesture — ' '  I  forgot  it ! " 

Dorothy  laughed. 

"Don't  look  so  stricken.     Lila  won't  be  angry.     She 
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was  alanned  for  fear  you  were  angry  and — er — "  she 
paused,  embarrassed. 

Lila's  voice  over  the  phone  had  been  panicky,  as  she 
said:  "Dot,  Jack  hasn't  come.  Do  you  suppose  he's 
furious  about  last  time  and  has  gone  and  done  something 
dreadful?" 

"You'd  best  hurry,"  Dorothy  told  Farquahar.  "Lila's 
waiting." 

He  picked  up  his  hat  reluctantly  and  gave  a  lingering 
glance  at  the  tea  table. 

"Will  you  let  me  come  to-morrow?"  he  asked  wist- 
fully. 

"Certainly  not!"  laughed  Dorothy.  "I  don't  propose 
to  make  my  best  friend  green  with  jealousy." 

"Isn't  it  unkind  to  thrust  me  so  abruptly  out  of 
Paradise?" 

"Maybe.  But  it's  prudent.  Now  do  run  along.  And 
give  Lila  all  my  love. ' ' 

He  was  standing  in  the  hall  outside  the  studio  door. 

"All?"  he  queried,  with  an  audacious  light  in  his  gray 
eyes. 

Dorothy's  own  eyes  were  dancing.  She  laughed  softly, 
as  she  lifted  her  face  toward  his,  and  her  lips  were  al- 
luring, inviting. 

Farquahar,  with  a  quick  movement,  leaned  forward. 
The  studio  door  closed  gently  in  his  face! 


CHAPTER  LX 

THE  WIDENING  BREACH 

LILA  said,  when  Farquahar  arrived  half  an  hour  late 
i  in  the  Ware  drawing-room : 

"You  can't  stay  long,  Jack.  It's  too  late.  And  I  have 
to  rush,  because  I've  a  dinner  party  at  an  out-of-town 
club." 

For  once,  he  didn't  protest. 

"All  right,"  he  agreed,  with  a  curious  detachment.  He 
seemed  a  bit  absent-minded  throughout  the  tea  hour,  and, 
when  Lila  said  it  was  time  to  go,  he  departed  with  a  docil- 
ity that  alarmed  her. 

"He's  up  to  something!"  she  told  herself.  "And  I'll 
bet  that  something  means  fresh  trouble  for  me ! " 

But,  strangely  enough,  Farquahar 's  thoughts,  as  he  went 
back  to  his  hotel,  were  not  of  her. 

He  was  buying  cigarettes  at  the  news  stand  in  the  lobby 
of  the  hotel  when  the  two  men  whom  he  had  once  heard 
discussing  Herbert  Ware  strolled  by.  He  heard  one  of 
them  say  quickly: 

"Look!  There's  Ware  now!  Let's  brace  him  about 
that  traction  stock." 

Jack  Farquahar  turned  around  swiftly,  a  scowl  on  his 
lean  face.  His  gaze  followed  the  men;  he  saw  them  stop 
and  greet  a  well-set-up,  good-looking  young  man  with  an 
extremely  firm  mouth  and  a  stubborn  chin,  a  man  per- 
fectly, but  not  conspicuously,  dressed,  who  had  an  unmis- 
takable air  of  surety  and  confidence. 

So  this  was  Herbert  Ware,  the  husband  of  Lila's  friend, 
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the  secret  admirer  of  Lila  herself,  thought  Farquahar 
"wrathf  uUy ! 

He  was  experiencing  an  anger  out  of  all  proportion  to 
the  situation.  In  all  truth,  he  hadn't  a  scrap  of  evidence 
that  this  young  man  was  really  in  love  with  Lila — and, 
if  he  was,  what  of  it?  The  fact  didn't  necessarily  affect 
Lila.  And  yet  Farquahar  fairly  hated  Herbert  on  sight. 
He  seethed  with  a  furious,  unreasoning  jealousy, 

"I  wonder  if  I'm  going  crazy?"  he  thought.  "What 
am  I  jealous  about  ?  Whom  am  I  jealous  of  ?  Surely  not 
of  this  man  and  Lila!" 

He  dined  in  the  same  savage  mood  and  went  to  a  play, 
as  an  escape  from  his  own  thoughts.  Halfway  through  it, 
he  got  up  and  stalked  out  of  the  theater. 

Across  the  house,  "Mrs.  Ware"  had  nodded  to  him 
brightly.  Gilroy  Holmes,  his  hated  rival,  was  seated  be- 
side her! 

Meanwhile,  Herbert,  after  a  careful  exchange  of  greet- 
ings with  the  two  eager  men  in  the  hotel  lobby,  had  gone 
home  to  dress  for  the  dinner  Lila  had  mentioned  to 
Jack. 

He  was  gratified  to  see  that  she  was  in  her  room  and 
would  probably,  for  once,  be  ready  and  on  time  for  their 
engagement.  But  he  didn't  stop  on  his  way  to  his  room, 
as  had  been  his  wont  in  other  days. 

Since  their  quarrel  over  her  modiste's  bill  and  her 
squandered  allowance,  there  had  been  nothing  but  for- 
mality and  coldness  between  them.  Each  was  suffering, 
but  neither  would  admit  it. 

Lila,  with  the  stoicism  born  of  desperation,  heard  him 
pass  her  door  without  a  word.  She  felt  like  crying,  but, 
somehow,  her  hurt  was  too  deep  for  the  light  solace  of 
tears. 

She  was  dressed  before  the  car  came  around,  so  she 
descended  to  the  library.  Siddons  was  there.  He  left 
at  once,  but,  as  he  passed  Lila,  he  scrutinized  the  pearl 
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necklace  she  wore,  and  a  curious,  sardonic  gleam  came 
into  his  eyes. 

Lila's  hand  went  to  her  throat.  Did  the  wretch  guess 
that  the  necklace  was  paste?  Did  he  suspect  that  her 
real  pearls  reposed  in  a  pawnshop,  in  order  that  his  pocket 
might  be  fattened? 

She  found  herself  torn  between  two  disquieting  ques- 
tions: What  manner  of  man  was  this  butler  of  hers? 
And,  if  he  could  detect  false  pearls,  what  about  the  guests 
at  the  dinner  party? 

Herbert  came  down  while  she  was  still  trying  to  find 
an  answer  to  these  questions.  His  keen  glance  appraised 
her,  without  seeming  to  do  so,  lingered  on  her  gown  of 
severe  black  satin  that  was  done  in  Irene's  best  style, 
and  approved  the  pearls.     Then  he  frowned. 

"Where  are  your  other  jewels,  Lila?" 

She  controlled  a  desire  to  scream. 

**I  wanted  to  wear  only  my  pearls  to-night,"  she  said, 
biting  her  lip. 

"Nonsense!"  Herbert  forgot  their  quarrel  for  the  mo- 
ment. "That  gown  requires  jewels.  Go,  please,  and  put 
on  your  marquise  ring  and  the  sapphire  bracelet." 

Inwardly  terrified,  Lila  managed  a  pout. 

*  *  Can 't  I  even  dress  myself  as  I  please  ? ' ' 

Herbert's  brows  went  up. 

"I  ask  you  to  do  this  as  a  favor  to  me." 

She  shrugged  her  shoulders  impatiently. 

"And  I  tell  you  that  I  don't  want  to!" 

Herbert  stared  at  her  a  moment;  his  expression  was 
inscrutable.     Then  he  said  quietly: 

"Lila,  your  attitude  is  widening  the  breach  between  us 
until,  if  we  are  not  careful,  our  marriage  will  be  wrecked." 

Half-hysterically,  Lila  cried:  "I'm  beginning  to  think 
I  wouldn't  greatly  care  if  it  was." 

Herbert  looked  positively  savage.  He  would  un- 
doubtedly have  launched  an  attack  right  then  and  there 
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and  fought  it  out,  but  the  musical  chiming  of  the  library 
clock  warned  him  of  the  hour. 

"We  shall  be  late,  if  we  don't  start  at  once,"  he  said, 
with  an  obvious  effort  at  self-control. 

With  perfect  courtesy,  he  assisted  Lila  into  her  wrap 
of  ermine  and  silver  brocade.     Then  he  touched  the  bell. 

Siddons  appeared,  as  if  by  magic.  Lila  had  the  feeling 
that  he  had  been  hovering  just  within  earshot, 

"TeU  Mrs,  Ware's  maid  to  bring  down  her  jewel  case," 
ordered  Herbert, 

Lila  gasped  audibly.  The  butler  shot  a  glance  at  her 
and  went  to  do  his  employer's  bidding. 


CHAPTER  LXI 

THE  GIVE-AWAY 

WELL,"  remarked  May  Varney,  impatiently  tapping 
the  arm  of  her  chair,  ''this  is  the  first  time  I  ever 
knew  the  "Wares  to  be  late  for  a  party!" 

Three  times  the  country  club  steward  had  approached 
to  ask  whether  dinner  might  be  served  to  the  Varneys' 
party  and  three  times  he  had  been  told  that  the  party  was 
not  yet  complete. 

"Probably  a  little  trouble  with  the  car,"  suggested  some 
one  easily. 

"With  a  Rex — ^nonsense!"  scoffed  Varney.  "Besides, 
Herbert  isn't  the  sort  who  lets  any  car  get  into  such  con- 
dition that  it  will  break  down." 

"Well,  he  isn't  infallible,"  said  another.  "And  even 
Herbert  Ware  might  be  run  into  by  a  careless  driver." 

"Oh,  it's  probably  Lila's  fault,"  contributed  still  an- 
other guest  cheerfully.  "She  hung  her  own  wedding  up 
fifteen  minutes." 

' '  But  it  was  her  last  tardiness ! ' '  laughed  May  Varney. 
"Herbert's  seen  to  that!" 

"Gosh,  I'd  hate  to  be  Lila  and  live  by  a  time  clock!" 
muttered  some  one  fervently. 

There  were  several  amused  echoes  of  that  sentiment,  and 
then  Varney  said,  with  a  rather  knowing  glance  at  his  own 
wife: 

"WTiat'll  you  bet  a  domestic  rupture  is  the  cause  of 
the  delay?" 

"With   the   Wares   hardly   more    than   honeymooners ? 
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Never!"  was  the  scandalized  verdict  that  met  his  sug- 
gestion. 

But  May  Varney  had  flushed  and  was  biting  her  lips. 
The  glance  she  flung  her  husband  was  far  from  af- 
fectionate. 

After  another  ten  minutes,  she  announced : 

"We'll  have  to  go  in,  anyway.  If  we  wait  any  longer 
for  the  Wares,  the  dinner  will  be  ruined." 

But,  just  as  the  guests  were  entering  the  dining  room, 
Herbert  and  Lila  arrived.  It  was  obvious  to  everyone  that 
they  had  had  a  quarrel,  Herbert  was  white  and  stern; 
Lila  was  flushed,  and  her  eyes  showed  signs  of  recent  tears. 

"So  sorry  to  be  late,"  she  whispered  hurriedly  to  Mrs. 
Varney,  "but—" 

' '  Don 't  bother  with  excuses, ' '  said  May  dryly.  * '  Do  you 
want  time  to  powder  your  nose?" 

Lila  shook  her  head. 

"It  wouldn't  do  any  good.    I  know  my  eyes  are  a  sight." 

' '  Herbert  been  acting  up  ? "  asked  May  lightly. 

"No.    I  have,"  confessed  Lila  meekly. 

"Well,  take  my  advice  and  don't  admit  it.  Nothing 
ruins  a  well-disciplined  husband  so  quickly.  Remember 
this,  Lila — a  husband  is  always  in  the  wrong.  Always. 
There's  no  exception  to  the  rule." 

The  party  trailed  into  dinner  then,  and  Lila  found  her- 
self seated  opposite  Herbert,  with  a  negligible  partner  on 
either  side.  She  was  uncomfortably  aware  that  she  was 
the  object  of  his  frowning  glances,  even  when  he  was  giv- 
ing his  attention  to  the  chatty  little  widow  who  was  his 
own  dinner  partner.  Or  rather,  her  unadorned  fingers  and 
wrists  were  the  objects  of  his  black  looks. 

It  had  been  terrible,  that  drive  out  from  town,  after 
Herbert  had  learned  that  her  jewel  case  was  empty  of  its 
treasures.  She  shuddered  to  think  of  it,  and  it  was  all  she 
could  do  to  smile  and  pretend  to  listen  to  the  conversa- 
tional inanities  of  the  man  beside  her. 
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After  a  while,  she  was  aware  that  the  talk  around  the 
table  had  become  general  and  had  turned  to  the  subject 
of  bridge.  It  was  a  painful  subject  for  her,  at  that  mo- 
ment, and  one  she  infinitel}^  preferred  to  avoid. 

The  discussion  seemed  to  center  around  the  question  of 
how  the  party  was  to  be  divided  after  dinner ;  which  guests 
were  to  dance  and  which  to  play  bridge.  The  efforts  of 
the  hostess  to  divide  the  sheep  from  the  goats  proved  futile. 
Everybody,  with  three  or  four  exceptions,  voted  for  bridge. 

"But  I  haven't  ordered  enough  tables  for  everybody," 
wailed  May,  "and  the  Channings  and  the  Devereauxs  will 
be  furious:  I  promised  them  we'd  split  for  the  dancing, 
because  they  haven't  enough  men.  Now  do,  some  of  you 
lazy  bridge  fiends,  act  like  martyrs  and  help  me  out. ' ' 

"With  that,  the  party  en  masse  voted  for  dancing,  and 
May  was  left  with  six  empty  tables.  In  mock  despair,  she 
marshaled  her  guests — so  many  for  bridge;  so  many  for 
dancing.  She  called  the  roll  like  a  schoolma'am.  When 
she  reached  Lila,  she  said: 

"Lila  will  play,  of  course,  and  Herbert — I  think  you'd 
better  go  and  dance  with  one  of  the  Devereaux  girls." 

Herbert  spoke  up  crisply:  "I  think  we'll  arrange  it  the 
other  way  around,  if  you'll  permit.  Lila  shall  dance  and 
I'll  play." 

"But  Lila  adores  playing,"  protested  May. 

"I  prefer  that  she  doesn't  play  to-night,"  said  Herbert 
decisively. 

Lila's  face  was  becoming  flushed,  but  her  hands  were 
growing  chilly.    May  Varney  said : 

"Nonsense !  I  want  Lila  to  be  my  partner.  I  need  some 
money,  and  I  can't  lose  with  Lila.  She's  a  crack  player — 
the  only  girl  in  our  club  who  hasn't  lost  a  penny  this 
year. ' ' 

"Hurrah!"  cried  several  persons  in  chorus.  "Let's 
draw  cuts  for  partnering  with  Lila!" 

But  Lila  didn't  hear.     Her  frightened  gaze  had  met 
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Herbert's.  She  was  remembering  the  drive  out  from  town ; 
hearing  herself  say  haughtily:  "If  you  must  know  what 
has  become  of  my  jewels,  Herbert — I've  pawned  them — 
to  pay  my  bridge  debts!" 

She  waited  now  for  the  blow  to  fall.  It  didn't.  But, 
of  course,  it  would,  as  soon  as  they  were  alone. 

The  party  was  over,  and  Herbert  and  Lila  were  in  the 
car  again  for  the  return  journey.  And  still  Herbert  said 
nothing.  They  were  at  home — and  Herbert  said  good 
night  very  pleasantly  and  went  to  his  own  room. 

Lila  sat  in  front  of  her  dressing  table,  staring  at  her 
reflection,  too  startled  to  begin  to  disrobe. 

Herbert's  silence  frightened  her  much  more  than  his 
anger. 

She  would  have  been  a  great  deal  more  frightened,  if, 
on  the  following  morning,  she  could  have  looked  into  his 
private  office  and  seen  him  send  his  secretary  away  before 
he  unhooked  the  receiver  of  his  telephone  and  gave  a 
number. 

The  number  he  called  was  that  of  a  detective  agency. 


CHAPTER  LXII 

THE    NEW    ACQUAINTANCE 

JACK  FARQUAHAR  was  sitting  in  the  lobby  of  his 
hotel,  reading  a  newspaper  and  awaiting  a  telephone 
call  from  Lila.  She'd  promised  to  motor  with  him  to  the 
races  that  afternoon. 

The  man  lounging  in  the  adjoining  chair  leaned  for- 
ward suddenly. 

"Beg  pardon,  but  have  you  a  match?" 

Farquahar  produced  a  box,  struck  a  light,  and  touched 
it  to  his  neighbor's  cigarette. 

"Thanks,"  said  the  other.  "I've  a  lighter,  but  it's  out 
of  gas." 

"I  picked  up  one  in  France  that's  very  good,"  remarked 
Farquahar,  "but  I  never  remember  to  fill  it,  so  it's  not 
much  use  to  me." 

"You  were  in  France?"  asked  the  stranger  quickly. 
"So  was  I.    What  division?" 

The  inevitable  acquaintance  was  made  then  and  there. 
They  talked  of  their  war  experiences  for  the  next  half 
hour,  when  Lila's  telephone  call  summoned  Farquahar. 

The  stranger's  glance  followed  him;  a  moment  later 
he  rose  and  sauntered  carelessly  in  the  direction  of 
the  telephone  booths.  His  eloquent  glance  at  the  switch- 
board operator  resulted  in  her  casual  nod  toward  an- 
other booth.  Its  interior,  curiously  enough,  remained 
unlighted. 

The  stranger  entered  it. 

"Jack,"  Lila  was  saying  hurriedly,  "I  can't  possibly 
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make  it  to-day.  I'm  frightfully  sorry,  but  there  are  rea- 
sons—  " 

''I've  no  doubt,"  he  agreed  dryly.  "And  I  can  guess 
their  gender." 

Lila  ignored  the  implication. 

"To-morrow,  surely,"  she  promised. 

"That's  what  you  said  yesterday,  when  I  came  for  tea, 
and  you  sent  me  away." 

"But  I  was  ill,  really,  Jack.   I  had  a  frightful  headache." 

"Speaking  of  illness,  how's  your  father?" 

"No  better — or  worse,"  she  declared  hastily. 

"Ill  give  you  one  more  fortnight,"  said  Farquahar 
grimly.     "After  that—" 

"What?"  she  queried  tremulously. 

"You  come  to  me!" 

Farquahar  hung  up  the  receiver  with  decision. 

When  he  returned  to  the  lobby,  he  found  that  the  rather 
interesting  stranger  with  whom  he  had  refoupht  the  war 
had  disappeared. 

lie  glanced  at  his  watch,  hesitated,  then  called  a  cab 
and  was  driven  uptown. 

Meanwhile,  Lila,  who  had  telephoned  to  him  from 
Dorothy's  studio,  sat  slumped  in  her  chair,  the  picture  of 
woe  and  desolation. 

"I  can't  see  why  you're  so  sad,  Lila,"  Dorothy  re- 
marked, for  the  fifth  time.  "You  say  yourself  that  Her- 
bert's been  fairly  angelic  since  the  episode  of  the  missing 
jewels." 

"That's  just  it!  Something's  up.  I  know  it!"  de- 
clared Lila.  "Do  you  think  Herbert  would  pass  over  such 
a  thing?  No,  my  dear.  Not  in  a  million  years!  I  tell 
5'ou,  I'm  fairly  sick.  I  had  to  send  Jack  away  yesterday, 
because  my  head  was  splitting — I  hadn't  slept  a  wink — 
and  now  he 's  sore  !     What  am  I  going  to  do  ? " 

Dorothy  made  her  lie  down  on  the  couch.  She  brewed 
tea  and  forced  her  to  drink  it. 
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"Maybe  this  will  buck  you  up.  This  is  not  the  time  to 
lie  down  in  the  game,"  said  Dorothy. 

Lila  groaned  and  closed  her  eyes.  Dorothy  went  back 
to  her  work,  and  there  was  silence  for  a  long  time  in  the 
cheery  studio.  Finally  the  subdued  clang  of  the  knocker 
broke  the  stillness.    Dorothy  opened  the  door. 

"Why — Captain  Farquahar!" 

"I've  come  to  claim  your  promise  to  give  me  tea,"  he 
said  boldly. 

"I  never  promised!"  said  Dorothy,  with  mock  indigna- 
tion. "This  is  taking  an  unfair  advantage.  But  come  in. 
There's  some  one  here  you  want  very  much  to  see." 

He  followed  her  wonderingly. 

"Hello,  Jack!"  murmured  Lila  weakly,  opening  one  eye. 

He  stopped  still ;  a  flush  mounted  slowly  in  his  lean 
cheeks.     Then  he  said  quickly: 

"What  is  it,  Lila.    Are  you  ill?" 

He  came  to  her  side  and  took  her  hands  in  his. 

"Just  sort  of  no  good.  Jack,"  she  smiled  wanly.  "What 
do  you  think  I've  got,  Dot?"  she  demanded  impudently. 

"Cold  feet,"  said  Dorothy,  with  a  laugh  and  a  little 
grimace  behind  Farquahar 's  back. 

"What  on  earth  are  you  two  talking  about?"  he  de- 
manded. 

"Nothing  much!"  Lila  suddenly  fixed  him  with  a  glare. 
"How  dare  you  call  on  Dot  behind  my  back." 

Farquahar  flushed  again,  as  naively  as  a  boy. 

"Herbert  Ware  will  just  about  murder  you,  if  he  ever 
finds  out,"  went  on  Lila  wickedly. 

She  had  reached  such  a  depth  of  misery  that  she  was 
rather  enjoying  herself;  it  seemed  impossible  that  she 
could  sink  any  lower  in  her  slough  of  despair,  so  she  sup- 
posed she  might  as  well  have  some  fun,  even  at  her  own 
expense. 

"Is  Mr.  Ware  inclined  to  be  jealous?"  Farquahar  asked, 
glancing  at  Dorothy. 
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"Is  he?"  answered  Lila  for  her,  fervently  and  unwisely. 
For  Farquahar  looked  at  her  sharply  and  raised  his  brows 
eloquently. 

*'You  seem  to  know  a  great  deal  about  it,"  he  remarked 
dryly. 

"I'm  not  Dot's  friend  and  confidante  for  nothing,"  de- 
clared Lila. 

She  dragged  herself  up  from  the  couch  and  reached  for 
her  hat. 

"Stay  here  with  Dot,  Jack.  I'm  going  home.  I  feel 
all  in — honestly." 

Rather  to  her  surprise,  and  greatly  to  her  relief,  he  made 
no  protest.  He  even  let  her  go  downstairs  alone  to  her 
car. 

There  was  a  man  loitering  in  the  vestibule,  apparently 
intent  on  a  scrutiny  of  the  letter  boxes.  He  opened  the 
door  politely  for  Lila. 

Later,  he  watched  her  drive  away.  When  her  car  had 
turned  the  corner,  he  leaped  into  a  taxi  and  told  the  driver 
to  follow. 


CHAPTER  LXIII 

THE  CLOSING  NET 

THE  fortnight  of  grace  Jack  Farquahar  had  given  Lila 
was  nearing  its  end. 

Lila  watched  the  days  flying  by;  it  seemed  to  her  over- 
wrought fancy  that  time  had  never  sped  so  swiftly.  And 
she  was  no  nearer  a  solution  of  her  desperate  problem. 
There  was  no  way  out,  except  to  confess  to  both  men — 
Herbert  and  Jack.  Then  she  would  lose  Herbert  and  be 
cast  into  outer  darkness. 

Each  day  she  saw  this  more  clearly.  She  had  played  a 
foolish,  desperate  game,  and  she  had  lost. 

The  inexorable  forces  of  retribution  seemed  to  be  mass- 
ing up  against  her.  Herbert  was  suave,  polite,  outwardly 
pleasant,  but  remote.  He  had  held  her  at  arm's  length 
since  the  episode  of  the  empty  jewel  box.  He  was  playing 
the  role  of  the  perfect  husband,  but  he  was  no  longer 
her  lover. 

Her  father,  who  had  paid  so  little  attention  to  her  dur- 
ing her  girlhood,  was  beginning  to  watch  her  with  grim 
disapproval,  and  he  was  not  easily  fooled. 

May  Varney  had  ceased  to  speak  to  her.  It  seemed  that, 
after  her  fatal  dinner  party,  she  and  Jack  Varney  had 
had  a  row  over  the  old  story  of  May's  supposed  foreign 
romance.  May  blamed  the  whole  business,  quite  naturally, 
on  Lila.  Her  demands  that  Lila  do  something  to  set  her 
right  with  her  husband  met  with  no  response;  Lila's  liands 
were  tied.  She  couldn't  vindicate  May  without  letting 
Herbert  know  the  truth  regarding  Farquahar 's  ring. 
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Siddons,  the  insatiable,  was  beginning  to  hint  that  an- 
other raise  in  salary  would  be  welcome. 

Lila,  with  her  jewels  in  a  pawnshop  and  Irene's  bills 
demanding  her  allowance  for  months  to  come,  grew  more 
and  more  desperate. 

And  added  to  her  other  troubles  was  Jack  Farquahar's 
insistence  that  she  marry  him,  and  Dorothy's  curious  be- 
havior. Farquahar  seemed  to  have  become  rather  frenzied 
in  his  determination  that  Lila  fix  their  wedding  day ;  he 
was  irritable,  irrational,  more  than  ever  quick  to  flare  in 
anger.  Sometimes  it  seemed  to  Lila  that  he  hated  her,  in 
spite  of  his  desire  to  marry  her  at  once. 

And  Dorothy — Lila  sensed  some  subtle  change  in 
Dorothy.  She  was  sweet ;  she  was  helpful ;  she  was  under- 
standing and  generous.  Lila  could  call  on  her  for  assist- 
ance at  any  hour  of  the  night  or  daj',  and  yet,  she  had  a 
feeling  that  something  had  come  between  herself  and 
Dorothy.  It  frightened  her  to  think  of  it;  she  sometimes 
wept  because  of  it,  not  knowing  exactly  what  it  was  that 
she  cried  about. 

But,  if  she  was  miserable,  so  was  Farquahar.  He  hated 
Herbert  Ware,  whom  he  didn't  know.  lie  hated  his  former 
friend,  Gilroy  Holmes.  Lila  made  him  irrationally  angry, 
time  and  time  again.  He  told  himself  it  had  to  stop.  By 
marrying  Lila  at  once,  he  would  put  an  end  to  this  in- 
tolerable situation  and  to  his  own  inexplicable  state  of 
mind. 

It  was  at  this  time  that  he  and  the  stranger  whom  he 
had  met  in  the  lobby  of  his  hotel  became  better  acquainted. 
The  man's  name  was  Jenkins,  and  it  appeared  that  he  was 
living  in  the  hotel.  He  and  Farquahar  dined  together 
frequently  and  went  to  the  theater.  Once,  when  they  were 
on  the  street,  they  passed  Lila  in  her  car.  She  waved  to 
Farquahar. 

Jenkins  said,  with  a  quick  glance  at  his  companion : 

"That's  one  of  the  prettiest  girls  in  New  York." 
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For  some  reason,  Farquahar  was  reluctant  to  say: 
* '  She 's  my  fiancee, ' '  He  hadn  't  quite  liked  Jenkins 's  tone 
or  the  look  in  his  eye.  It  struck  him  that  Jenkins,  al- 
though an  agreeable  enough  companion,  was  not  the  sort 
of  man  to  whom  another  man  would  care  to  talk  about  the 
women  of  his  family. 

On  the  following  day,  when  he  was  having  tea  with 
Lila,  she  asked:  "Who  was  that  man  I  saw  you  with 
yesterday  ? ' ' 

"When  Farquahar  told  her,  she  frowned: 

"That's  curious.  I  seem  to  have  seen  him  before.  He 
hangs  around  this  neighborhood  a  good  deal." 

"I'm  sure  you're  mistaken,"  Farquahar  declared. 
"He's  the  purchasing  agent  for  some  big  western  concern, 
and  he's  downtown  all  day." 

"But  I'm  not  mistaken,"  she  insisted.  ""Why,  I  even 
saw  him  in  the  vestibule  of  Dot's  studio." 

It  was  Farquahar 's  turn  to  frown. 

"Then,  if  you've  seen  him  there,  and  also  around  this 
house,  he  must  have  some  personal  interest  in  Mrs.  Ware." 

"Haven't  you  discovered,  old  dear,"  drawled  Lila, 
"that  heaps  of  men  have  a  personal  interest  in  Dot?" 

"I'm  not  at  all  surprised,"  was  the  somewhat  dry  reply. 
"What  perplexes  me  is  that  her  husband  hasn't  more." 

The  next  time  he  saw  Jenkins,  he  asked,  with  elaborate 
carelessness : 

"Do  you  happen  to  know  some  people  here  in  New  York 
by  the  name  of  Ware?    The  Herbert  Wares?" 

Jenkins's  glance  was  sharp  and  searching,  but  it  was  a 
full  minute  before  he  answered : 

"Oh,  I've  met  them  once  or  twice.  Ware's  quite  a  big 
bug  in  the  financial  world,  and  his  wife,  well,  I  've  already 
said  that  she's  one  of  the  best-looking  women  in  New 
York." 

They  happened  to  be  at  dinner  when  this  conversation 
took  place.     A  moment  later,  Farquahar  glanced  up  to 
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discover  that  Dorothj'  and  Gilroy  Holmes  were  takinp:  an 
adjoining  table. 

Jenkins  was  frankly  staring. 

"Gosh,  what  a  peach!"  he  murmured  to  Farquahar. 
"You  spoke  to  her,  didn't  you?  Tell  me  who  she  is, 
quick!" 


CHAPTER  LXIV 

TWO  BEWILDERED   MEN 

FARQUAHAR  stared  at  Jenkins,  in  complete  astonish- 
ment. 

At  the  adjoining  table,  Gilroy  Holmes  was  ordering 
dinner.  Dorothy,  looking  ravishingly  pretty,  was  strip- 
ping off  her  gloves  and  glancing  idly  round  the  restaurant. 

Jenkins,  misinterpreting  Farquahar's  expression,  said, 
with  a  shrug: 

"Of  course,  if  you'd  rather  not  tell  me  who  the  girl 
is  .  .  .  No  offense  meant,  old  chap." 

Farquahar's  reply  was  somewhat  curt. 

"I  thought  you  told  me  once  that  you'd  met  Mrs.  Her- 
bert Ware." 

"Sure,  I  did.     But  what  has  that  got  to  do  with  it?" 

"Mrs.  Herbert  "Ware  happens  to  be  at  the  adjoining 
table!" 

It  was  Jenkins's  turn  to  stare.  He  did  so  for  a  full 
minute,  and  a  curious  expression  came  into  his  eyes. 

"What  are  you  trying  to  hand  me?" 

"I'm  telling  you,"  said  Farquahar  impatiently,  "that 
that  girl  is  Mrs.  Ware." 

"Apple  sauce!     I  know  Mrs.  Ware  as  well  as  you  do." 

Farquahar  leaned  forward. 

"Just  what  are  you  getting  at,  Jenkins?" 

"I'm  asking  that  of  you,"  was  the  reply.  "See  here, 
it's  useless  to  try  to  string  me  along  any  further.  I  know, 
as  well  as  you  do,  that  the  girl  at  the  next  table  is  not  the 
wife  of  Herbert  Ware." 
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Farqiiahar  received  tlie  information  in  silence,  lie 
couldn't  begin  to  comprehend  it,  but  his  reaction  was  two- 
fold. His  first  impulse  was  one  of  anger  that  Lila  had 
deceived  him  so  grossly;  his  second  was  a  curious  and  in- 
explicable relief.  Just  why,  he  couldn't  have  told.  But 
it  was  there,  a  relief  he  had  no  reason  to  feel  when  con- 
fronted with  the  fact  that  the  girl  he  intended  to  marry 
had  tricked  him. 

lie  said,  at  last,  to  Jenkins,  who  was  lookirg  ruflSed  and 
sulky: 

"I  suppose  that  you  couldn't  be  mistaken?' 

The  other  grunted. 

"It's  my  business  not  to  make  that  kind  of  mistake." 

"Then  what's  the  answer?" 

"I'd  like  to  know!"  responded  Jenkins  fervently.  "In 
my  opinion,  somebody's  been  trj'ing  to  make  a  fool  of  us 
both.  Anyway,  I've  sure  heon  double-crossed,  and  I  don't 
like  it  the  least  bit  in  the  world," 

The  two  men  stared  at  each  other  solemnly  for  a  time. 
Then  Jenkins  .said  quietly: 

"See  here.  It's  time  to  lay  the  cards  on  the  table.  IlaTe 
you  been  seeing  so  much  of  a  certain  young  woman  here 
in  New  York  that  her  husband  might  hare  reason  to 
object?" 

Farquahar  flushed. 

"^lost  certainly  not!  I  happen  to  be  an  engaged  man, 
and  1  expect  to  be  married  within  a  week." 

Jenkins's  gaze  was  searching. 

"You  know,  I  believe  you,  Farquahar.  And  the  very 
fact  that  1  do  believe  you  has  got  me  in  a  muddle. 
Do  you  recall  the  other  day  when  we  passed  a  girl  in 
a  car  and  I  said  she  was  one  of  the  prettiest  in  New 
York?" 

Farquahar  nodded. 

"Surely.    She  is  my  fiancee." 

Jenkins  threw  up  his  hands. 
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' '  That  fixes  it !  I  've  been  played  for  a  sucker  by  some- 
body." 

"I  don't  understand  what  you're  talking  about." 

"Neither  do  I!"  admitted  Jenkins  ruefully.  "And  I'm 
not  going  to  the  trouble  to  find  out.    I'm  through!" 

"Through  with  what?"  asked  the  much  puzzled  Far- 
quahar. 

"I'm  not  going  to  tell  you,"  answered  Jenkins  de- 
liberately. "I  like  you,  Farquahar.  I  think  you're  square. 
I'm  sorry  somebody's  trying  to  make  a  monkey  out  of 
you,  but  I'm  not  going  to  tell  you  who  I  think  it  is.  You'll 
find  out,  sooner  or  later,  for  yourself." 

He  glanced  at  his  watch  and  made  a  gesture  to  summon 
the  waiter. 

"I've  got  to  get  downtown,  now  that  this  farce  is  over. 
Let  this  dinner  be  on  me.  You  won't  mind  my  making 
tracks,  will  you?" 

"I'd  rather  you  stayed  and  cleared  up  this  infernal 
mystery.    What  you're  talking  is  Greek  to  me." 

The  other  shrugged. 

"You  have  nothing  on  me.  But  I  don't  mind  telling 
you  that  I'm  as  mad  as  a  hornet.  I  hate  to  have  these 
smart  guys  try  to  put  something  over  on  me." 

He  pushed  back  his  chair,  preparatory  to  rising. 

"Just  take  a  tip  from  me,  Farquahar,  and  keep  an  eye 
on  Ware  and  these  two  women,  particularly  the  cute  little 
one  you  say  is  your  fiancee." 

lie  was  gone  before  Farquahar,  flushed  with  fury  at  the 
insult  to  Lila,  could  get  to  his  feet.  lie  was  conscious 
of  the  fact  that  both  Dorothy  and  Gilroy  Holmes  were 
looking  at  him.  He  rose,  bowed  to  Dorothy,  and  de- 
parted. 

There  was  no  sign  of  Jenkins  outside,  so  Farquahar 
jumped  into  a  taxi  and  drove  back  to  the  hotel.  He  in- 
tended to  get  Jenkins  and  force  an  explanation  out  of 
him. 
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But,  when  he  directed  the  switchboard  operator  to  ring 
Jenkins's  room,  she  said: 

"I  guess  you  don't  know,  but  he  checked  out  fifteen 
minutes  ago." 

"Didn't  he  leave  a  forwarding  address?" 

She  shook  her  head,  looking  at  him  curiously. 

Farquahar  went  up  to  his  room,  his  brain  in  a  whirl. 


CHAPTER  LXV 

A  WAY   OF   FINDING   OUT 

IN  the  city  of  New  York  that  night  there  could  scarcely 
have  been  two  more  puzzled  men  than  Herbert  Ware 
and  Jack  Farquahar.  Running  them  a  good  third,  per- 
haps, was  the  man  called  Jenkins,  but  he  had  washed  his 
hands  of  the  whole  affair,  so  he  hardly  counted.  It  was, 
in  fact,  this  thorough  handwashing  of  his  that  caused  the 
puzzlement  of  Herbert. 

He  was  reading  in  the  library  when  Siddons  brought 
him  a  letter  delivered  by  a  special  messenger.  Signed  by 
Jenkins  and  worded  stiffly,  it  proved  to  be  in  the  nature 
of  a  report. 

The  gist  of  it  was  that  Jenkins  resigned  from  the  case, 
because  he  had  reason  to  believe  that  he  had  been  made  the 
butt  of  a  practical  joke  and  that  his  valuable  time  had 
been  wasted  in  a  scheme  to  tickle  some  one's  sense  of 
humor.  He  added,  with  a  heavy  attempt  at  .sarcasm,  that 
he  had  undertaken  the  case  in  good  faith,  believing  that 
Mr.  Ware  knew  his  own  wife  by  sight. 

At  home,  at  that  very  minute,  he  was  saying  to  Mrs. 
Jenkins: 

"What  do  you  think  of  that  for  a  dumb  stunt,  Nellie? 
That  guy  showed  me  a  picture  of  this  other  bird's  fiancee 
and  said  it  was  his  wife  that  the  young  one  was  after! 
And  here  I  was  running  my  legs  off  trailing  her." 

"What  do  you  make  of  it,  Jim?" 

"I  don't  make  anything  and  I'm  not  trying.  Only  I'll 
bet  anything  you  care  to  name  that  this  Ware  fellow  is 
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trying  to  steal  Farquahar's  girl.  Don't  ask  me  how,  be- 
cause I'm  no  Sherlock  Holmes,  but  that's  the  dope  as  I 
see  it." 

Herbert,  meanwhile,  had  read  the  detective's  letter.  It 
left  him  with  a  sensation  of  complete  blankness.  It  also, 
after  a  time,  produced  a  certain  sheepish  feeling.  He 
could  only  interpret  the  report  in  one  way:  that  the  de- 
tective had  found  his  (Herbert's)  .suspicions  so  totally 
groundless  that  he  believed  a  joke  had  been  played  upon 
him.  Herbert  determined  to  drop  the  whole  affair.  He 
was  feeling  distinctly  foolish,  and  it  was  not  a  pleasant 
sensation.  Likewise,  he  had  a  decided  consciousness  of 
guilt.  It  was,  he  reflected,  pretty  mean  to  put  a  detective 
on  the  trail  of  one's  wife,  especially  when  you  find  out 
later  that  she  is  thoroughly  innocent. 

His  relief  at  this  revelation  was  patent.  He  got  up  and 
went  to  Lila's  boudoir,  where  she  was  pretending  to  read 
while  she  worried  herself  sick  over  her  difficulties.  He 
took  her  into  his  arms,  without  explanation  for  the  tender- 
ness withheld  for  weeks,  and  she  nestled  against  his 
shoulder  and  was  wildly  happy,  for  a  while.  She  forgot 
Farquahar  and  Siddons  and  May  Varney  and  Dorothy. 
Nothing  mattered,  except  the  fact  that  the  man  she  loved 
was  holding  her  close  and  kissing  the  soft  curls  that  lay 
against  her  cheek — the  man  for  whom  she  was  playing 
this  dangerous  game. 

With  each  kiss,  she  was  saying  to  herself: 

"It  may  be  the  last  time!  .  .  .  But  it  mustn't  be!  I 
can't  give  him  up!    I'll  die,  if  I  lose  him!" 

"When  Herbert  had  gone  to  his  own  room  and  Siddons 
had  closed  the  house  for  the  night,  there  was  a  knock  at 
Lila's  door. 

T\Tien  she  opened  it,  Siddons  stood  there,  extending 
a  silver  salver  on  which  lay  a  letter.  His  veiled  glance 
was  significant. 

"Mr.  AVare  dropped  this  on  the  library  floor.     Shall  I 
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destroy  it?  Or,  perhaps,  Madame  would  be  interested  in 
reading  it  ? " 

Lila  took  it,  read  it  through,  and  went  white.  She  was 
conscious  of  the  butler's  curious  stare. 

"Thank  you,  Siddons,"  she  managed  to  say,  as  she 
closed  the  door.  Then,  very  slowly,  with  hor  heart  beat- 
ing painfully,  she  reread  the  detective's  report. 

It  filled  her  with  horror  to  realize  the  danger  that  had 
hung  over  her  in  the  past  weeks.  She  realized  more  than 
ever  that  something  must  be  done  to  get  rid  of  Farquahar 
before  another  detective  appeared  on  the  scene.  But 
what? 

The  tinkling  of  the  telephone  in  her  dressing  room 
roused  her  from  her  reverie  of  profound  gloom.  She  was 
certain  that  Dorothy  was  calling.  No  one  else  would  call 
at  that  hour  of  the  night.  But  still  she  was  frightened 
when  she  took  down  the  receiver  and  said : 

"Yes?" 

Her  heart  stood  still  when  Farquahar 's  voice  answered: 

"May  I  speak  to  Mrs,  Ware?    It  is  very  important." 

Lila  was  fairly  caught.  She  had  to  say  something. 
Farquahar  would  naturally  expect  to  find  Mrs.  Ware  at 
home  at  that  hour.  It  was  a  trick.  And  he  would  recog- 
nize the  voice  that  answered  him. 

Something  Lila  had  read  once  in  a  story  came  back  to 
her  in  a  flash. 

She  snatched  a  round  pearl  button  from  a  little  ivory 
box  on  her  dressing  table  and  put  it  in  her  mouth.  Then, 
with  disguised  utterance,  she  said : 

"Mrs.  Ware  is  out.  She  has  not  returned  from  the 
theater." 

"Who  is  speaking,  please?"  Farquahar  demanded 
crisply. 

"Her  maid." 

"Will  you  kindly  tell  Mrs.  Ware,  when  she  returns, 
that  it  is  most  important  that  Captain  Farquahar  speak 
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with  her  to-night.  I  will  await  a  call  from  her  at  my 
hotel." 

Then  Lila  realized  her  mistake.  She  should,  by  all 
means,  have  said  that  Mrs.  "Ware  had  retired  for  the  nig:ht 
and  could  not  be  disturbed. 

"Yes,  Captain  Farquahar,"  .she  .said,  with  sinking 
heart. 

Now  what  to  do?  she  asked  herself.  If  "Mrs.  "Ware" 
failed  to  telephone  him,  it  would  be  just  like  Jack  to  call 
again  and  again. 

"Persistent  beast!"  whispered  Lila  viciously.  "IIow 
could  I  ever  have  thought  I  loved  him?" 

She  knew  now  that  something  had  happened  to  make 
him  suspicious  about  the  "Ware  ruse.  The  thought  terrified 
her. 

She  would  have  been  even  more  alarmed,  if  she  could 
have  seen  Farquahar,  grim  of  mouth,  determined  of  eye, 
calling  another  telephone  number. 

It  was  that  of  Dorothy 's  studio ! 


CHAPTER  LXVI 

ONE    GAME   IS    UP 

DOROTHY  had  just  come  in  from  a  night  club,  where 
she  had  gone  with  Gilroy  Holmes,  when  Jack  Far- 
quahar's  call  summoned  her  to  the  telephone.  He  said 
quickly:     ''Mrs.  Ware?" 

She  hesitated  for  only  a  moment  and  then  she  an- 
swered : 

*'Yes?" 

There  was  a  silence.  Dorothy  felt  instinctively  that 
something  had  happened.  She  recalled  the  stranger  who 
had  dined  with  Farquahar  that  evening  and  the  low- 
voiced  conversation  that  had  taken  place  between  them — 
a  conversation  marked  by  frequent  glances  toward  the 
table  where  she  and  Holmes  sat. 

She  was  very  near  the  truth  when  she  guessed  that  the 
man  with  Farquahar  must  have  disabused  him  of  certain 
impressions  regarding  herself,  though,  to  her  knowledge, 
she  had  never  seen  the  person  before.  Therefore,  she  was 
not  completely  astounded  when  Farquahar  said: 

"Are  you  being  quite  fair  to  me  when  you  claim  to  be 
Mrs.  Ware?" 

"No,"  was  Dorothy's  quiet  reply,  after  a  moment's  re- 
flection. 

Useless  to  lie  about  that,  if  he  knew  the  truth. 

He  was  obviously  taken  aback  by  her  frankness. 

"Will  you  tell  me,  then,  why  you  and  Lila  have  chosen 
to  deceive  me?" 

Dorothy  answered  smoothly. 
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"Why  have  you  called  me,  instead  of  Lila?"  She  was 
fighting  for  time. 

"Because  I  gave  Lila  my  word  of  honor  that  I  would 
never  ring  her  up  at  her  father's  house." 

"And  why  have  you  called  me  here  at  my  studio  at  this 
time  of  night?" 

"I  rang  you  up  at  home  and  your  maid  said  you  were 
still  out.  So  I  took  a  chance  on  your  studio.  I  suppose," 
he  added,  on  an  impulse,  and  with  a  certain  sardonic  in- 
flection, "that  your  dinner  escort  is  responsible  for  your 
being  out  so  late." 

"What  is  that  to  you.  Captain  Farquahar?"  was  the 
suave  response. 

"Nothing!"  he  declared  rather  violently. 

"Then  what  is  it  you  wish  to  discuss  with  me?" 

Ue  answered  promptly: 

"I  want  the  solution  of  this  intolerable  mystery:  You 
are  not  Mrs.  Herbert  Ware;  yet  when,  hoping  to  trick  you 
— I  admit  it  frankly — I  rang  the  Ware  home,  I  was  told 
that  you  were  still  out — but — " 

"Were  you  told  that  I  was  still  out,  or  that  'Mrs. 
Ware'  was?"  asked  Dorothy  calmly. 

Farquahar 's  answer  was  a  groan. 

"Am  I  going  crazy,  or  are  you?  In  Heaven's  name, 
who  is  Mrs.  Ware,  anyway?" 

Dorothy  had  already  prepared  herself  for  that  question. 
She  told  her  fib  unblushingly — for  Lila's  .sake. 

"Why,  the  mother  of  Herbert,  of  course." 

Farquahar  was  speechless.  It  took  some  time  for  him 
to  digest  this  new  and  perfectly  logical  explanation. 
Jenkins  had,  of  course,  known  Herbert  Ware's  mother — 
and  had  thought  Farquahar  crazy  when  he  had  pointed 
out  Dorothy  as  ^Irs.  Ware. 

"What  do  you  have  to  say  now,  Captain  Farquahar?" 
asked  Dorothy  sweetly. 

Farquahar  was  temporarily  vanquished. 
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"I'll  say  that  the  old  lady  certainly  keeps  late  hours," 
he  answered,  with  a  wry  grin. 

Dorothy  laughed  softly. 

"Come  and  breakfast  with  me  to-morrow  morning  at 
nine  o'clock,  and  I'll  straighten  a  few  things  out  for 
you,"  she  said.  "I  can  promise  you  particularly  nice 
waffles." 

"I'll  be  sitting  on  your  doorstep  at  the  first  break  of 
dawn,"  he  told  her. 

"Good  night,"  she  said  softly. 

"Good  night,"  he  answered.  "And  may  I  tell  you 
this:  whoever  you  are,  you're  a  peach  and  a  darling,  and 
I'm  mighty  glad  you're  not  married  to  young  Ware.  I 
hated  him  on  sight." 

Dorothy's  face  was  grave  as  she  hung  up  her  receiver, 
and  her  first  act  was  to  set  her  little  alarm  clock  for  eight. 
She  must  have  time  to  get  in  touch  with  Lila  and  prepare 
for  this  new  emergency. 

"I  wonder  who  that  odious  creature  was  who  gave 
me  away?"  she  thought,  as  she  dropped  wearily  into 
bed. 

Early  the  following  morning,  her  question  was  an- 
swered. Lila  rang  her  before  the  little  clock  had  shrilled 
its  call. 

"The  worst  has  happened,  Dot!"  she  wailed.  "Her- 
bert's had  a  detective  watching  me,  and  Heaven  only 
knows  what  he's  found  out." 

"He's  found  out,  for  one  thing,  that  I'm  not  Mrs. 
Ware — and  he's  told  your  precious  Farquahar,"  was 
Dorothy's  grim  reply. 

Lila's  gasp  was  audible  over  the  phone. 

"What  are  we  going  to  do  now?"  she  whispered. 

"Make  a  clean  breast  of  it !" 

"No,  no!     Oh,  Dot,  I  couldn't  stand  it!" 

Dorothy  sighed. 

"Well,  I'll  do  the  best  I  can,  when  your  captain  comes 
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to  see  me  this  morning.  But  it  strikes  me  that  the  game 
is  very  nearly  up." 

Farquahar  arrived  promptly,  but  he  was  not  in  the 
mood  that  had  swayed  him  when  Dorothy  had  bade  him 
good  night.  He  had  a  few  hours  in  which  to  think  things 
over,  and  the  conclusion  at  which  he  had  arrived  was 
enough  to  put  a  proud,  headstrong,  easily  angered  young 
•nan,  into  a  fine  fury. 

For  he  had  decided  that  all  this  mystery  was  in  the 
nature  of  a  smoke  screen  created  by  Lila  to  hide  her  real 
intention,  which  was  to  rid  herself  of  a  poor  and  unwanted 
fiance  and  marry  young  Herbert  Ware,  who  was  wealthy 
and  eligible.  lie  had  recalled  Jenkins's  warning  and  was 
now  ready  to  interpret  it. 

In  his  jealousy,  he  had  refused  to  let  Lila  tell  him  the 
name  of  the  man  to  whom  she  claimed  to  be  engaged. 
Now  he  was  convinced  that  Ware  was  that  man  and  that 
the  storj'  of  her  father's  financial  difficulties  was  all  bunk. 
Lila  wanted  to  marry  Ware;  she  was  seeing  him  fre- 
quently in  his  mother's  house,  while  she  put  off  the  man 
to  whom  she  had  given  her  pledge  in  France. 

"But  she  won't  get  away  with  it !"  Farquahar  promised 
himself.  "Here's  where  I  take  things  into  my  own 
hands." 


CHAPTER  LXVII 

HER    BACK    TO    THE    WALL 

DOROTHY  made  a  pretty  picture  that  morning,  seated 
in  a  bay  window  of  her  studio,  witli  a  green-and- 
white  striped  awning  to  shut  out  the  sun  and  a  back- 
ground of  window  boxes  filled  with  scarlet  geraniums. 
She  wore  a  crisp  pale  green  linen  dress,  and  the  break- 
fast service  was  of  pale  green  ware.  Before  her  was  the 
electric  grill  that  was  shortly  to  produce  wafi8es. 

"How  nice  of  you  to  be  so  prompt,"  she  said,  as  she 
greeted  Farquahar. 

Her  brow  was  fair  and  unclouded  and  her  eyes  had  a 
look  of  innocence  that  made  Farquahar  wonder  how  he'd 
dared  accuse  her  of  duplicity. 

They  spoke  of  trivial  things  until  Dorothy's  maid  had 
cleared  the  table,  and  then  Farquahar  lighted  a  cigarette 
and  leaned  back  in  his  chair.       He  smiled  wryly  at  Dorothy. 

"I'm  afraid  I  repay  your  hospitality  rather  badly  by 
trying  to  put  you  on  the  witness  stand  the  moment  I've 
broken  your  bread,  but  the  fact  is,  I  must  know  certain 
things.    Who  are  you?" 

Dorothy  told  him,  adding  .sof tlj^ : 

"And  Lila's  best  friend,  now  and  always." 

"I'm  sure  of  that,"  he  remarked  dryly.  "But  why  this 
masquerade?" 

Dorothy  had  had  time  to  prepare  a  lucid  explanation. 

"That  Lila  might  see  you  outside  of  public  restaurants, 
we  arranged  this  masquerade,  as  you  call  it,  since  the  real 
Mrs.  Ware  was  not  available." 
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Farquahar  considered  for  a  moment. 

"I  see,"  he  said  at  last.  "It  wouldn't  have  been  proper 
for  Lila  to  receive  me  alone  in  a  house  from  which  the 
mistress  was  absent,  so  you  came  there  to  play  chaperon?" 

His  tone  answered  his  own  question,  and  Dorothy  merely 
looked  at  hira  gravely.  She  was  thinking  how  easily  a  man 
can  be  led  into  believing  whatever  he  wants  to  believe. 

"But  why  wasn't  Lila  frank  with  met"  he  persisted. 

Dorothj'  shook  her  head. 

"She  feared  to  make  you  angr}',  Captain  Farquahar. 
I'm  afraid,"  she  smiled  slightly,  "you  haven't  too  good 
a  reputation  as  to  temper." 

lie  laughed  rather  .shortly. 

"And  I'm  afraid  Lila  is  going  to  find  out  more  about 
my  temper  in  the  vcrj'  near  future.  Since  when  has  she 
been  in  love  with  Ware!" 

lie  shot  the  question  at  her  so  abruptly  that  Dorothy 
was  left  breathless. 

"With  Herbert  Ware?"  she  faltered,  trying  to  put 
complete  incredulity  into  her  tone. 

"Please  don't  quibble,"  he  .said  quietly.  "I  know,  of 
course,  what's  in  the  wind.  She's  engaged  to  this  Ware 
chap.  She  wants  to  marry  him.  I  can't  blame  her.  He's 
rich  and  successful,  so  I'm  told.  I'm  only  a  poor  fool  who 
lived  five  years  solely  on  the  thought  of  her." 

Dorothy  was  aghast.     She  wasn't  prepared  for  this. 

"What  makes  you  think  that,  Captain  Farquahar?'* 

"It  seems  pretty  obvious  to  me.  And  the  chap  I  was 
with  last  night — the  one  who  told  me  that  you  are  not 
^Irs.  Ware — gave  me  a  fairly  good  line  on  the  situation  as 
it  stands." 

The  detective!  Dorothy  was  panicky.  Then  the  game 
was  up. 

Farquahar  leaned   forward. 

"Tell  me  the  truth.  Be  my  friend,  as  wel'  as  Lila's. 
Is  she  engaged  to  Ware?" 
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Dorothy  breathed  more  easily.  That  was  a  question  she 
could  answer. 

"No!" 

He  seemed  doubtful  still. 

"Is  Ware  the  man  who  helped  her  father  out  of  some 
financial  trouble?" 

"No." 

Farquahar's  face  darkened. 

"Then  there's  still  another  chap  who  has  a  claim  on 
Lila?" 

"No,"  denied  Dorothy,  too  quickly,  and  then,  sensing  a 
mistake:    "Yes.     Well,  if  you  mean — " 

Farquahar  sprang  to  his  feet. 

"Miss  Caine,  you're  not  telling  me  the  truth." 

It  was  her  turn  to  be  angry. 

"What  right  have  you  to  question  me?"  she  flared. 

They  stood  facing  each  other.  Their  glances  clashed  and 
struck  fire.  Farquahar's  face  was  dark;  Dorothy's  breast 
rose  and  fell  with  her  tumultuous  breathing.  They  were 
momentarily  two  vital,  handsome  young  things  who  must 
either  love  or  hate;  there  were  no  halfway  measures. 
And,  at  the  moment,  they  were  hating  very  passionately. 

Farquahar  broke  the  tableau.  He  reached  for  his  hat 
and  stick. 

"Good-by,  Miss  Caine.  And  thank  you  for  a  very  ex- 
cellent breakfast." 

She  nodded  coldly,  but  made  no  answer.  He  let  him- 
self out  of  the  studio.  Dorothy  went  to  her  drawing 
board  and  sat  before  it.  There  was  an  unfinished  sketch 
on  it,  but  she  didn't  see  it.  Her  eyes  were  fixed  on  space 
and  her  pretty  lips  were  quivering. 

Farquahar  found  a  telephone  message  from  Lila  at  his 
hotel.  She  appointed  a  rendezvous  for  luncheon.  He 
showed  up  with  fire  in  his  eye. 

Afterward,  they  could  not  have  told  what  they  had 
eaten,  or,  in  fact,  what  restaurant  they  had  patronized. 
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Farquahar  ended  a  discussion  that  was  very  similar  to 
the  one  he  had  had  with  Dorothy  earlier  that  day,  by  an- 
nouncing : 

"I  am  going  downtown,  this  afternoon  to  see  this  young 
Ware." 

"Why?"  gasped  Lila. 

"I  want  to  tell  him  the  whole  story  about  you  and  me. 
I  am  going  to  warn  him  to  lay  off,  to  stop  poaching  on  my 
preserves." 

Lila  was  in  terror.     She  clutched  his  arm  frantically. 

"Jack,  you  mustn't  I — please — I'll  do  anything,  if 
you'll  only  promise  not  to  carry  out  such  a — such  a — " 

"So,"  he  asked  ironically,  "you're  in  earnest  about 
Ware?  You're  afraid  to  have  him  know  the  truth? 
Why?" 

"Oh!"  she  moaned.  "It's  too  humiliating  when  he — 
when  I—" 

Farquahar  interrupted  her  grimly. 

"Did  you  mean  what  you  just  said — that  j'ou'd  do  any- 
thing, if  I  let  Ware  alone?" 

"Yes,"  she  faltered  apprehensively. 

"Then  I'll  agree — on  one  condition — and  that  is  that 
you  marry  me  to-morrow.    Will  you?" 

Lila  closed  her  eyes  momentarily.  Past  experience 
whispered  that  there  is  always  a  to-morrow  for  which  the 
most  desperate  dare  hope. 

"Y''es,"  she  agreed  faintly. 


CHAPTER  LXVIII 

THE    MEMORABLE   NIGUT 

AN  all-afternoon  session  in  Dorothy's  studio  followed 
Farquahar's  promise  not  to  go  to  Herbert,  if  Lila 
married  him  the  next  day, 

Dorothy  abandoned  work,  and  the  two  pirls  sat  facing 
each  other  soberly.  Lila  was  limp  with  despair,  Dorothy 
unusually  grave, 

"It's  the  end!"  moaned  Lila. 

"I  believe  it  is,"  Dorothy  agreed,  "As  I  understand 
that  young  man,  he's  not  one  to  back  down.  If  he's 
actually  delivered  this  ultimatum,  he'll  .stick  to  it," 

"Then  I  might  as  well  go  and  .say  good-by  to  Herbert." 

"At  least,"  said  Dorothy,  "it  would  be  better  if  you 
yourself  confessed,  rather  than  to  have  him  find  out  the 
truth  through  Captain  Farquahar," 

Lila  began  to  laugh  hy.sterically. 

"Can't  you  fancy  the  scene,  Dot,  if  those  two  men 
come  together?    Can't  you  fairly  hear  the  fireworks?" 

Dorothy's  warning  frown  brought  her  back  to  sanity. 

"Honestly,  Lila,  you'd  better  give  up  and  go  to  Herbert 
sensibly.  He  might  forgive — you  never  can  tell.  It  isn't 
as  though  you'd  deliberately  meant  to  deceive  him.  Un- 
fortunate cases  like  yours  do  happen,  and,  if  Herbert  is 
broad  enough — " 

Lila's  bleak  smile  stopped  her. 

"He  isn't,  and  it's  no  use  trying  to  be  optimistic.  Dot. 
Herbert  will  see  the  whole  business  in  just  one  light — he'll 
contend  that  I  deceived  him,  in  the  first  place,  when  I  told 
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him  I'd  never  loved  another  man.  All  the  rest  of  the 
deceptions  have  simply  been  to  cover  that  first  one.  I've 
had  to  lie  like  a  trooper,  and  Herbert,  who  is  the  soul  of 
honesty,  would  cast  me  into  outer  darkness  for  that  alone, 
even  if  the  question  of  our  love  were  not  involved." 

"Well,"  said  Dorothy  sensibly,  "what  else  can  you  do 
now,  except  confess  and  take  your  punishment?  You  can't 
marry  j'our  captain  to-morrow,  so  the  bargain  is  all  off, 
and  he's  bound  to  see  Herbert." 

Lila  rose  wearily, 

"I'm  going  to  let  to-morrow  dawn  and  see  what  hap- 
pens. Yes,  I  know  I'm  a  coward,  but  it's  because  I  love 
Herbert  so.  Maybe  Fate  will  have  some  respite  for 
me. 

Dorothy  put  her  arms  around  Lila's  shoulders. 

"Dear  Lila,  I'm  so  sorry  for  you.  I'd  do  anything  in 
my  power  to  help  you," 

"I  know  you  would,  angel."  Lila  kissed  her  fondly. 
"Do  you  know.  Dot,  I  was  afraid,  a  little  while  ago,  that 
even  you  were  turning  against  me." 

"Nonsense!"  said  Dorothy,  but  she  colored.  "I — I 
had  .something  on  my  mind,  something  that  troubled  me. 
It — it's  over  now." 

Lila  dragged  herself  home.  As  she  entered  the  house, 
she  noticed  a  man  loitering  on  the  opposite  sidewalk.  He 
seemed  to  look  at  her  sharply.  Or  was  it  that,  after  learn- 
ing about  the  detective,  she  was  jumpy  and  overly  suspi- 
cious ? 

Siddons  opened  the  door  for  her,  the  perfect  butler,  but, 
as  she  was  mounting  the  stairs,  he  stopped  her: 

"Madame!" 

"Yes,  Siddons,"  she  answered  wearily. 

"About  the  little  matter  of  a  raise — " 

"To-morrow,  Siddons,"  she  promised  desperately,  and 
hurried  up  to  her  room. 

Herbert  came  home  early  with  tickets  for  a  play. 
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"We'll  have  a  theater  party  all  by  ourselves,"  he  told 
Lila,  as  he  kissed  her. 

It  almost  broke  her  heart.  She  clung  to  him  desper- 
ately. 

"The  last  time!"  she  thought.  "Oh,  my  darling,  if 
you  only  guessed  -what  is  in  store  for  us  both  to-morrow!" 

She  determined  to  make  the  evening  flawless,  memo- 
rable ;  to  be  gay  and  sweet.  Herbert,  in  the  years  to  come, 
when  he  had  only  a  faint  memory  of  her  as  his  wife,  and 
she  was  alone  somewhere  in  a  bleak  world,  should  recall 
that  evening. 

But,  even  while  she  strove  to  put  every  apprehension 
out  of  her  mind  for  this  one  last  evening,  a  now  fear 
crept  in,  for  Herbert,  during  dinner,  seemed  vaguelj''  pre- 
occupied.   Finally  he  confessed : 

"I'm  worried,  Lila,  about  Varney.  He's  acting  very 
queerly  of  late.  He  seems  to  be  no  longer  friendly,  and, 
aside  from  his  friendship,  which  I  value,  our  business  in- 
terests are  so  closely  involved  that,  if  he  drew  out,  I'd 
stand  to  lose  a  great  deal." 

Lila  knew  only  too  well  what  Varney 's  attitude  meant. 
He  and  May  were  rowing  over  that  absurd  story  of  her 
romance  with  a  Frenchman,  and  Varney  had  linked  the 
Herbert  "Wares  with  its  origin.  It  would  be  typical  of 
Varney  to  break  with  Herbert  entirely,  unless  the  horrid 
affair  were  cleared  up.  May,  angry  at  Lila,  but  still 
sporting  enough  not  to  give  the  show  away,  would  egg 
him  on,  out  of  spite. 

"Don't  worry,  darling!"  said  Lila,  with  a  wan  smile. 
"Everything  will  work  out  all  right  shortly." 

"Yes,"  she  told  herself,  "everjrthing  will  work  out, 
because  I'll  be  out  of  the  picture." 

The  car  was  at  the  door,  and  Lila,  in  her  evening  wrap, 
was  waiting  in  the  hall  for  Herbert,  who  had  gone  back 
to  the  library  to  fetch  cigarettes,  when  the  doorbell  trilled. 
Siddons  answered  it,  ard  Lila,  glancing  up,  caught  sight 
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of  a  man  who,  she  thought,  was  the  same  man  she'd  seen 
loitering  before  the  house  that  afternoon. 

There  was  a  murmured  conversation  with  Siddons,  and 
then  the  man  turned  away  and  descended  the  steps. 

"Who  was  that,  Siddons?  What  did  he  want?"  de- 
manded Lila. 

"A  mistake,  Madame,"  replied  the  butler.  "He  was 
looking  for  some  people  named  Smith." 

Lila  laughed  sharjjly  and  then  stopped.  It  occurred 
to  her  that  there  was  an  uneasy  expression  on  Siddons 's 
face. 

The  play  Herbert  had  chosen  was  one  of  the  light  and 
airy  summer  farces.  It  was  uproariously  amusing.  Lila 
forgot  her  troubles  momentarily.  Her  hand  slipped  into 
Herbert's,  and  he  held  it  close. 

And  then,  at  the  end  of  the  play,  when  the  audience 
surged  toward  the  lobby,  she  saw  Farquahar  in  the  crowd. 
His  eyes  were  fixed  steadily  on  Herbert. 

Her  heart  fairly  stopped.  He  was  coming  toward  them ! 
They  would  meet  at  the  door! 


CHAPTER  LXIX 

HER  LAST  DAY  OF  GRACE 

AT  the  door  of  the  theater,  Lila  and  Herbert  met  Jack 
Farquahar,  face  to  face. 

Lila  held  her  breath.  Her  gaze  sought  Farquahar 's 
beseechingly.  His  eyes  were  dark  and  inscrutable.  Not 
a  muscle  of  his  face  moved. 

He  passed  on  without  a  sign  of  recognition, 

Lila  understood.  He  would  keep  his  promise,  if  she 
kept  hers. 

She  and  Herbert  went  to  a  night  club  for  supper.  Thej- 
arrived  home  late,  but  the  hour  made  no  difference  to 
Lila.  She  couldn't  sleep.  For  the  rest  of  the  night  she 
sat  by  the  window  and  stared  out  over  the  sleeping  city. 
She  heard  the  first  rattle  of  the  milk  wagons;  she  saw 
the  eastern  sky  grow  light  with  the  first  touch  of  dawn. 

Her  day — her  last  day — was  at  hand! 

She  would  make  her  confession  to  Herbert  after  break- 
fast. That  would  forestall  Farquahar,  to  whom  she  was 
to  telephone  at  eleven  o'clock.  Farquahar,  of  course,  ex- 
pected that  call  to  tell  him  at  what  hour  he  was  to  fetch 
her  for  their  marriage.  The  message  he  would  actually 
receive  would  be  a  bolt  from  the  blue. 

Lila  could  hear  herself  faltering ! 

"Jack,  I've  something  to  tell  you.  I  can't  marry  you. 
I  was  married  to  Herbert  Ware — after  you  were  reported 
dead." 

Her  plans,  however,  went  astray.  Herbert,  evidently 
believing  that  she  would  wish  to  sleep  late,  went  downtown 
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without  disturbing  her.  So  when  Lila  descended  to  the 
breakfast  room,  there  was  only  Herbert's  vacant  place  to 
greet  her. 

That  meant,  of  course,  that  Farquahar  would  see  Her- 
bert before  she  could  reach  him.  Never,  never  could  she 
go  to  his  office  to  make  her  confession.  She  thought  of 
summoning  him  home  on  a  pretext  of  illness. 

Siddons  brought  her  iced  melon,  but  she  couldn't  eat. 

"The  last  breakfast  of  the  condemned!"  she  thought. 

Then,  quite  suddenly,  the  inspiration  for  a  respite  came 
to  her. 

She  hurried  to  the  telephone  and  rang  Farquahar,  who 
answered  rather  shortly  for  an  about-to-be  bridegroom. 

"Jack,"  she  said  breathlessly,  "will  you  grant  me  one 
last  favor?" 

"What  is  it?"  he  demanded  suspiciously, 

"W^ill  you — will  you  consent  to — having  the  ceremony 
performed  out  of  town?  You  see,  Dad — well,  it  wouldn't 
be  such  a  shock  as  if  it  appeared  in  all  the  papers  without 
warning — " 

She  held  her  breath  while  he  considered. 

"All  right,"  he  agreed,  to  her  relief  and  surprise.  "It 
just  happens  to  work  in  with  my  own  preference.  I  had 
a  tip  last  night  that  there's  a  horse  running  at  Saratoga 
to-morrow  that's  sure  to  clean  up.  A  little  windfall 
wouldn't  do  my  finances  any  harm.  What  do  you  say  to 
going  to  Saratoga  for  our  marriage  and  a  honejinoon?" 

"Oh,"  she  gasped,  "that  would — would  be  splendid. 
But  we'd  have  to  go  separately.  Jack.  It — it  wouldn't 
look  well  otherwise." 

He  laughed  dryly. 

"You  have  your  moments  when  you're  extraordinarily 
keen  about  the  conventions,  haven't  you,  Lila?  But  I'll 
agree.  I'll  leave  to-day  and  make  arrangements  about 
a  license — it  may  take  time — anfl  hotel  accommodations 
are  bound  to  be  difficult  during  the  racing  season.     Then 
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you  come  along  to-morrow,  and  everything  will  be  jake. 
But  no  fooling,  Lila!  It's  your  last  chance,  and  I  won't 
stand  for  any  more  nonsense." 

"Yes,  Jack,"  she  promised  feverishly.  She  was  re- 
flecting that  this  respite  would  give  her  the  opportunity 
to  have  a  few  hours  with  Herbert  before  making  her  con- 
fession. The  next  day  Farquahar  would  receive  a  special 
delivery  letter  telling  him  the  truth  at  last ! 

She  said  good-by  to  Farquahar  shakily. 

"You  don't  sound  like  a  happy  bridegroom!" 

"I  don't  feel  very  much  like  one!"  was  the  grim  reply. 
"This  whole  funny  business  has  got  my  goat.  But  I'm 
going  through  with  it  now,  if  it  kills  me." 

Lila  rang  up  Dorothy  and  told  her  the  latest  develop- 
ment. 

"I  .shall  spend  the  daj'  at  home,  and  this  evening — oh, 
Dot!"     Iler  sob  broke  through  the  phone. 

At  noon  May  Varney  called  her.  Her  voice  was  sharp 
and  bitter. 

"Lila,  I've  stood  this  as  long  as  I  can.  Protecting  you 
from  the  consequences  of  some  wretched  affair  in  France 
is  losing  me  my  husband.  You've  got  to  tell  the  truth 
to  him." 

"Give  me  until  to-morrow.  May?"  implored  Lila. 
"Then  I'll  have  confessed  everything." 

May  laughed  shortly. 

"You've  been  promising  me  that  for  weeks.  I  tell  you. 
Jack  Varney  is  on  the  warpatli.  I  can't  wait  another  day. 
If  you  won't  clear  me,  I  swear  I'll  go  to  Herbert  this 
very  afternoon  with  the  truth  and  make  him  explain 
everything  to  Jack." 

"One  more  day,  May!" 

"No!"    May  hung  up  the  receiver  with  a  vicious  bang. 

Even  while  Lila  sat  staring  at  her  own  telephone,  its 
bell  tinkled  again.  She  answered  it  apathetically,  think- 
ing:   "What  fresh  trouble  can  this  be?" 
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Herbert's  voice  came  over  the  wire.  It  sounded  jubi- 
lant. 

"Lila,  darling,  get  ready  for  a  little  trip.  I've  a  sur- 
prise for  you — I'll  explain  later.  But  be  ready  to  catch 
a  three  o'clock  train." 

"Whore  are  we  going?"  she  queried  breathlessly. 

"Saratoga!" 


CHAPTER  LXX 

FOLLOWING   destiny's   FINGER 

YOU'VE  simply  got  to  go  with  us,  Dot.     There  isn't 
any  other  way!" 

Lila,  dressed  for  traveling,  stood  in  Dorothy's  studio 
and  implored  her. 

"It's  the  last  favor  I'll  ever  ask  of  you!"  she  begged. 

Dorothy's  cool  glance  went  to  her  watch. 

"There's  scarcely  half  an  hour  before  your  train.  Yes, 
I  could  make  it.  But  what  earthly  good  will  this  post- 
ponement do,  Lila?" 

"I  don't  know,"  confessed  Lila  desperately.  "But  I'm 
just  like  a  condemned  criminal;  I  won't  give  up  all  hope 
until  they  lead  me  to  my  execution." 

Dorothy  rose  from  her  drawing  board  and  quietly 
slipped  off  her  smock.     She  rang  for  her  maid. 

' '  Pack  a  bag  quickly,  please.  Put  in  changes  for  several 
days." 

She  turned  to  Lila : 

"I'll  be  ready  in  ten  minutes.  Have  you  your  car,  or 
shall  I  call  a  taxi?" 

Lila  stared  at  her  admiringly. 

"I  have  my  car.  Oh,  Dot,  there  isn't  another  girl  like 
you  in  aU  the  world!" 

In  ten  minutes  Dorothy  appeared,  wearing  a  smart 
beige  tailleur  and  a  little  hat  of  rose-colored  straw.  She 
carried  an  expensive  looking  dressing  case. 

"Ready!"  she  announced,  with  a  faint  smile. 

In  the  car,  she  said  to  Lila : 
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"Perhaps  I  haven't  mentioned  it — but  your  Captain 
Farquahar  and  I  parted  on  rather  strained  terms.  I 
don't  believe  he'll  be  very  glad  to  see  me,  and,  as  for 
Herbert — well,  it  seems  to  me  that  I'll  be  decidedly  de 
trop  all  around!" 

Lila  squeezed  her  fingers. 

"What  do  you  care!  You  don't  give  a  snap  of  your 
fingers  for  either  one  of  them." 

Dorothy  made  no  reply,  but  a  queer  little  smile  played 
around  her  pretty  lips,  as  she  watched  the  eddying  crowds 
through  the  window. 

Herbert  was  waiting  impatiently  when  Lila  and  Dorothy 
reached  the  .station. 

"I  was  afraid  you  wouldn't  make  it,"  he  began,  as  Lila 
hurried  up  to  him.  Then  he  caught  sight  of  Dorothy  and 
stopped  dead.  A  frown  of  displeasure,  or  perhaps,  it  was 
disappointment,  gathered. 

Lila  drew  him  aside. 

"Listen,  darling.  Dot  is  going,  too,  because — because 
there's  a  man  at  Saratoga  who — "  she  stopped,  threw  him 
a  gay  little  smile,  and  winked  significantly. 

"I  see."  Herbert  relaxed  a  trifle.  "All  right — only 
I'd  wanted  this  little  holiday  alone  with  you." 

"Why  are  we  going  to  Saratoga?"  asked  Lila  meekly, 
as  they  made  their  way  to  the  train. 

Herbert  explained  graciously: 

"I've  never  told  you,  darling,  but  I  own  a  couple  of 
race  horses.  Varney  got  me  into  buying  them.  None  of 
them  has  done  anything  much  until  recently,  when  one 
proved  a  veritable  dark  horse  and  came  across  in  fine 
style.  By  the  merest  fluke,  I  had  a  chance  yesterday  to 
enter  him  in  a  race  at  Saratoga  to-morrow,  in  place  of  a 
favorite.  Since  nobody  knows  much  about  my  entry, 
there's  a  fine  chance  that,  with  the  odds  we'll  get,  we  can 
make  a  big  clean-up." 

Lila's  gaze  met  Dorothy's. 
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Herbert's  horse  was  undoubtedly  the  one  on  which  Jack 
Farquahar  hoped  to  win  money! 

"What  irony!"  mnrmnred  Dorothy  in  Lila's  ear,  as 
they  climbed  aboard  the  train. 

The  porter  conducted  them  to  a  drawing-room.  "I  took 
this,  hoping  to  be  alone  with  you,"  Herbert  told  Lila 
reproachfully,  while  Dorothy  was  still  in  the  aisle  of  the 
parlor  car. 

"I'm  so  sorry,  darling.  But  you  wouldn't  want  Dot 
not  to  have  her  chance,  would  you?  And  this  man — 
ssh!"  she  admonished,  as  Dorothy  joined  them. 

When  Herbert  had  gone  to  purchase  a  last-minute 
newspaper,  Lila  drew  Dorothy  down  on  the  seat  beside 
her  and  explained  hurriedly : 

"I've  told  Herbert  that  you're  going  with  us  because 
of  a  man.  And  the  man,  Dot,  will  be  Jack,  if  we  bump 
into  him." 

Dorothy  colored  violently. 

"Lila,  have  you  utterly  lost  your  senses?  You're  get- 
ting all  of  us  into  a  worse  and  worse  situation." 

"Don't  you  suppose  I  know  it?"  groaned  Lila.  "I'm 
simply  going  round  in  circles,  without  any  definite  plan." 

Herbert  came  back,  his  mouth  in  a  tight  line. 

"The  Varneys  are  in  the  parlor  car.  I  rather  thought 
he'd  want  to  see  my  horse  run.  Neither  of  them  spoke 
to  me." 

Despite  the  summer  warmth,  Lila  shivered.  She  had 
been  congratulating  herself  that,  calamitous  as  the  situa- 
tion was  that  took  Herbert  to  Saratoga  at  this  time,  there 
was  a  silver  rift  in  the  black  clouds.  May  Varney,  at  least, 
couldn't  carry  out  her  threat  to  go  to  Herbert  with  the 
true  story  of  that  diamond  ring. 

And  here  was  Maj"-  on  the  same  train,  bound  for  the 
same  place! 

Dorothy,  to  whom  Lila  had  detailed  May's  threat,  caught 
the  significance  of  the  situation  and  rose. 
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"I'll  po  out  and  possip  with  May,"  she  said. 

She  closed  the  drawing-room  door  carefully  behind  her 
and  made  her  way  down  the  swaying  aisle  of  the  speed- 
ing train.  She  could  see  the  glittering  ornament  on  May 
Varney's  hat  above  the  white  linen  edge  of  a  chair  at  the 
far  end  of  the  car. 

"Miss  Caine!" 

She  stopped,  swaying  unsteadily  with  the  motion  of 
the  train. 

Jack  Farquahar  stood  beside  her. 


CHAPTER  LXXI 

THE  LAST  CARD 

FOR  a  long  moment  Dorothy  and  Jack  Farquahar 
stared  silently  at  each  other;  then  they  became  aware 
that  they  were  blocking  the  aisle  of  the  car,  and  they 
moved  aside  rather  embarrassedly. 

Dorothy  sank  into  the  nearest  vacant  chair,  and  Far- 
quahar found  a  seat  beside  her, 

"What  are  you  doing  here?"  he  asked  her.  By  mutual 
consent,  apparently,  their  recent  angry  parting  was  over- 
looked. 

"Saratoga,"  murmured  Dorothy. 

lie  started. 

"Good  Heavens,  is  the  whole  world  going  there?  I 
just  saw  that  friend  of  Lila's — Mrs.  Varney — and  she's 
bound  for  the  races,  too." 

Dorothy  smiled  faintly. 

"I  have  a  surprise  for  you,  but  you  must  promise  to 
act  rationally.  Lila  is  on  this  train."  She  thought  it 
best  to  tell  him  and  not  let  him,  unwarned,  come  face  to 
face  with  Lila  and  Herbert. 

He  sprang  to  his  feet. 

"Where  is  she?" 

Dorothy  realized  her  mistake,  but  it  was  too  late  now. 
She  had  to  tell  him. 

"In  the  drawing-room  at  the  end  of  the  car.  But  you 
mustn't  go  there,"  she  told  him  hastily,  as  he  half  turned 
from  her. 

"Why  not?"  he  demanded. 
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"Mr.  Ware  is  with  her!"  said  Dorothy,  in  desperation. 

"What!" 

She  was  frightened.  She  liad  a  vision  of  him  dashing 
into  the  drawinfj-roora  and  confronting  Herbert.  They'd 
all  die  of  the  scandal  of  such  a  pul)lie  denouement.  She 
caught  his  arm.  Her  brain  snatched  at  a  straw  of  expla- 
nation ;  a  reversal  of  the  story  Lila  had  told  Herbert  con- 
cerning herself  and  the  man  she  was  presumably  to  meet 
in  Saratoga. 

"Mr,  Ware  and  I — "  she  stammered,  and  then  stopped. 

"Yes?"  He  was  ominously  calm,  but  his  gray  eyes 
darted  fire. 

"We — we  are — engaged!"  choked  Dorothy. 

"You?  You  and  Ware?"  Incredulity  and  something 
more,  something  she  couldn't  define,  although  it  sent  a 
queer  sort  of  chill  up  her  spine,  was  in  Farquahar's 
voice. 

She  nodded  silently. 

"Then  it  was  you,  all  the  time,  and  not  Lila,  W^are 
was  after?" 

"I  couldn't  tell  you — before,"  Dorothy  evaded  faintly. 

He  started. 

"You  mean — that  this  engagement  has  only  happened 
— recently?" 

"Very,  very  recently,"  admitted  Dorothy,  with  tlie 
ghost  of  a  smile. 

He  said  something  under  his  breath. 

"If  I'd  only  known  yesterday!"  she  thought  she  heard 
him  mutter.  And  then,  accusingly:  "You  told  me  once 
you  didn't  love  Ware!" 

She  had  no  answer  to  that,  so  she  said  nervously : 

"You  see  now  how  it  is — Mr.  Ware  has  a  horse  in  the 
races  at  Saratoga ;  I  wanted  to  see  it,  so — so  Lila  and  I 
are  going  together.  We — er — sort  of  chaperon  each  other. 
You  do  understand?" 

"I'm  darned  if  I  do!"  he  admitted  helplessly.    "Every- 
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thing's  a  hopeless  muddle  to  me,  since  I  got  back  from 
France.    I  rather  wish  I'd  died  in  that  prison  camp." 

"Don't  say  that!"  she  cried  sharply. 

He  stared  at  her.    Her  eyes  were  filled  with  tears. 

"I'm  so  sorry  for  you,  Captain  Farquahar,"  she  fal- 
tered, blinking  rapidly  and  hoping  to  Heaven  he  hadn't 
noticed  her  emotion. 

He  leaned  forward,  his  hands  suddenly  clenched. 

"Then  you  have  guessed  how  it  is  with  me?" 

It  was  her  turn  to  stare. 

At  that  moment  the  drawing-room  door  opened,  and 
Lila,  followed  by  Herbert,  emerged.  The  back  of  the  seat 
hid  Farquahar  from  Lila.  She  didn't  see  him  until  she 
fairly  stumbled  upon  him. 

White  to  the  lips,  with  Herbert  at  her  elbow,  she  gave 
him  her  hand  when  he  sprang  up.  She  felt  as  though 
she  were  going  to  faint.  She  tried  to  speak,  but  her  voice 
refused  to  come. 

It  was  Dorothy  who  introduced  Jack  to  Herbert.  They 
bowed  stiffly  and  then  stood  staring  at  each  other,  as  genial 
and  friendly  as  two  bulldogs. 

May  Varney  chose  that  unpropitious  moment  to  come 
strolling  down  the  aisle. 


CHAPTER  LXXII 
"what  do  you  think T" 

THE  fact  that  May  Varney  was  bound  only  for  the 
water  cooler  at  the  end  of  the  car  and  pave  the  little 
group  in  the  aisle  merely  the  snippiest  of  nods,  saved  the 
situation. 

Quite  evidently,  May  intended  to  bide  her  time  for  an 
uninterrupted  interview  with  Herbert. 

Lila  breathed  a  trifle  more  easily  when  May  had  passed, 
and  Dorothy  suggested  brightly: 

"Let's  all  go  to  the  observation  platform.  It's  horribly 
stuffy  in  here,  don't  you  think?" 

"Unbearable!"  agreed  Herbert,  with  dignity. 

"Intolerable!"  said  Faniuahar  quietly. 

Even  when  they  were  seated  in  the  comparative,  but 
rather  dusty,  coolness  of  the  platform,  he  gave  Lila 
scarcely  a  glance.  lie  seemed  morose  and  preoccupied. 
Herbert  was  distinctly  sulky.  It  was  evident  that  he 
didn  't  care  for  Dorothy 's  j'oung  man ;  or  else  he  had  a 
jealous  inkling  that  this  young  man's  presence  had  some- 
thing to  do  with  Lila.  The  two  girls  made  conversation; 
it  was  rather  a  ghastly  failure. 

Once  Lila  almost  made  a  fatal  mistake.  She  started 
to  say:  "Herbert,  darling,"  got  as  far  as  "Herbert, 
da — "  and  changed  it  quickly  to  'Herbert  Dacre  "Ware," 
thanking  her  stars  that  "Dacre"  was  her  husband's  mid- 
dle name. 

Dorothy,  on  the  other  hand,  fairly  stunned  Farquahar, 
by  calling  him  "Jack,"  for  the  first  time. 
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The  entire  party  was  thankful  when  Saratoga  was 
reached.  Lila,  in  a  brief  moment  in  the  dressing  room, 
while  the  two  girls  tidied  and  preened  after  the  trip, 
whispered  to  Dorothy: 

"Jack  will  be  sure  to  find  out  that  Herbert  and  I  are 
occupying  the  same  suite." 

Curiously,  that  situation  had  not  occurred  to  either  of 
the  conspirators. 

Dorothy  suggested  quickly:  "Can't  you  persuade  Her- 
bert to  let  you  stay  with  me?  Tell  him  I'm  timid  about 
being  alone  in  strange  hotels." 

Lila  laughed,  a  shrill  note  of  hysteria  in  her  voice. 

"You!  Goodness,  Dot,  he'd  as  soon  believe  such  a  thing 
of  that  woman  who  shot  leopards  in  South  Africa!  Be- 
sides, he's  already  wired  ahead  for  a  suite." 

"Then  make  him  change  it  for  a  larger  one  that  will 
accommodate  us  three,  and  we'll  try  to  keep  Captain 
Farquahar  from  finding  out  that  he's  with  us." 

"No  use."  Lila  shook  her  head  despairingly,  "Her- 
bert's already  told  me  that  he  got  the  last  one  available." 

The  train,  drawing  to  a  standstill,  sent  them  scurrying 
back  to  the  car,  where  Herbert  and  Jack  Farquahar 
waited  in  grim  and  dignified  silence. 

"Thank  Heaven,  they  aren't  chatty  with  each  other!" 
thought  Lila,  "or  no  telling  what  might  come  out." 

When  the  hotel  was  reached — of  course,  it  turned  out 
that  they  were  all  stopping  at  the  same  one — -Jack  Far- 
quahar bade  them  a  stiff  good-by  for  the  moment.  Her- 
bert and  Lila  ascended  to  their  suite,  and  Dorothy 
stoically  accepted  the  last  available  room,  which  was  in 
every  respect,  undesirable. 

She  and  Lila  dressed  hurriedly  for  the  evening  and 
met  in  the  lobby. 

"I've  thought  of  a  plan,"  said  Lila  breathlessly. 

"So  have  I!" 

They  laughed  from  sheer  nervousness. 
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"111  tell  you  mine  first,"  said  Lila,  with  a  p:lance  over 
her  shoulder  toward  the  elevator  in  which  Herbort  might, 
at  any  moment,  be  descending.  Or  Jack  Farquahar,  Or 
the  Varneys. 

"Since  I've  given  Herbert  to  understand  that  you  and 
Jack  are — well,  as  good  as  engaged — " 

She  stopped  short,  staring  at  Dorothy,  who  had  begun 
to  laugh  so  hard  that  the  tears  were  running  down  her 
cheeks. 

"I  d-didn't  h-have  t-time  to  t-tell  you  on  the  train," 
gasped  Dorothy,  "b-but,  I  told  Jack  Farquahar  that  I 
was  engaged  to  H-IIerbert." 

Lila  gave  a  little  shriek,  and  then  she,  too,  lapsed  into 
helpless  laughter.  People  ])assing  stared  at  the  two 
pretty,  smartly  gowned  girls. 

"It's  t-tragic!"  spluttered  Lila,  dabbing  at  her  eyes. 
"But  I  c-can't  stop.    It's  so  f-funny!" 

After  a  time  she  managed  to  say,  between  hysterical 
gasps : 

"My  plan  for  to-night  was  for  me  to  tell  Herbert  that 
Jack  had  jilted  you,  and  that  you  were  in  such  a  state 
that  I  feared  for  your  life,  and  you  positively  had  to 
stay  with  me." 

Dorothy  went  into  another  fit  of  laughter,  finally  emerg- 
ing sufficiently  to  gasp: 

"And  my  plan  was  for  j'ou  to  tell  Jack  that  Herbert 
had  jilted  me,  and  the  rest  was  simply  ditto." 

The  warning  crash  of  the  elevator  grille  caused  them 
both  to  start  guiltily.  The  car  had  descended,  and  in  it 
were  both  Herbert  and  Farquahar. 

Lila  had  barely  time  to  whisper  to  Dorothy: 

"If  it  works,  it  will  leave  the  suite  to  you  and  me  and 
shift  Herbert  off  to  your  single  room." 

The  two  men  joined  the  girls  and  stared  frankly  at  their 
reddened  eyes  and  tear-stained  cheeks. 

"What  has  happened?"  they  demanded  simultaneously. 
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Lila,  feeling  hysterical  mirth  rising  again  within  her, 
gasped  something  about  Dorothy's  having  told  her  a  funny 
story.  But  Dorothy,  again  laughing  beyond  the  bounds 
of  decorum,  rose  from  her  chair  and  fled,  holding  her  hand- 
kerchief against  her  mouth, 

Farquahar  took  a  step  after  her,  hesitated,  then,  with- 
out an  excuse  to  Lila,  plunged  rapidly  in  pursuit. 

Lila  forthwith  seized  her  opportunity  and  told  her  little 
story. 

"I  thought  she'd  been  crying,"  said  Herbert,  glaring 
after  the  retreating  figure  of  Farquahar.  "I  don't  trust 
that  chap.     I  think  Dorothy's  well  rid  of  him." 

"And  3^ou  won't  mind  too  much  if  I  have  her  stay  with 
me  to-night  in  the  suite?"  persisted  Lila.  "She's  really 
desperate.  I  think  Dot's  too  clear-headed  for  suicide, 
but—" 

"Have  her  stay,  by  all  means,"  declared  Herbert  gen- 
erously.    "After  all,  Dorothy  has  been  your  friend." 

"You  bet  she  has !"  breathed  Lila  to  herself.  Aloud,  she 
said: 

"Darling,  will  you  mind  going  up  and  fetching  my 
Spanish  shawl?" 

He  left  her,  with  a  gallant  bow.  Lila  seized  the  op- 
portunity to  pursue  Farquahar,  who  had  lost  Dorothy's 
trail  and  was  standing  on  the  veranda,  glaring  into  the 
night. 

Again  she  told  her  story,  but  she  was  totally  unprepared 
for  what  happened. 

Farquahar  went  white  as  death;  his  gray  eyes  blazed, 
and  his  hands  clenched. 

"Where  is  she?"  he  demanded.  Brushing  Lila  aside, 
he  plunged  into  the  darkness. 

In  the  garden,  at  the  rear  of  the  hotel,  he  came  upon 
the  blur  of  a  light  frock.  Dorothy  was  leaning  on  a  mar- 
ble balustrade.  Her  face  was  buried  in  her  hands  and 
her  shoulders  were  shaking. 
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"My  darling:!  .  .  .  Dearest!  .  .  .  Sweetheart!" 

Farquahar  had  gathered  her  into  his  arms;  her  head 
was  against  his  shoulder;  his  lips  touched  hers. 

Dorothy  rested  there  quietly.  She  was  too  astounded  to 
move.  Astounded — and  something  else.  Her  heart  was 
beating  as  madly  as  Farquahar 's, 

"Forget  him,  darling,"  Farquahar  was  urging,  his  lips 
only  far  enough  from  hers  to  allow  him  to  speak.  "He's 
not  worth  your  tears.  Forget  him  and  marry  me,  I'll 
teach  you — I'll  make  you  love  me — I'll  have  to — because 
I  love  you  so," 

Dorothy  sighed  gently. 

"Lila?"  she  murmured. 

lie  groaned, 

"I  can't  help  it!  There's  been  no  one  but  you.  ever 
since  I  met  you.  It  was  madness  to  think  of  keeping  my 
pledge  to  Lila,  I  knew  she  didn't  care  for  me  any  longer, 
and  yet  I  was  forcing  her  to  marry  me,  I  was  madly 
jealous  of  "Ware,  because  I  thought  he  was  your  husband 
—and,  all  along,  I  made  myself  believe  that  my  jealousy 
•was  on  Lila's  account,  "When  I  found  out  that  you  were 
free,  I  was  frantic  to  have  you,  and  the  only  way  I  could 
see  to  keep  faith  with  myself  was  to  put  you  out  of  my 
reach  by  insi.sting  on  a  speedy  marriage  with  Lila.  Fool, 
fool,  to  believe  that  anything  in  the  world  could  cure  me 
of  my  love  for  you." 

There  were  more  confessions,  among  them  Dor- 
othy's: 

"I  loved  you  before  I  ever  saw  j'ou ;  even  while  we  all 
believed  that  you  were  dead  in  France.  I  kept  your  letters 
to  Lila  and  pretended  they  were  my  love  letters,  I  didn't 
want  to  meet  you,  because  I  was  afraid  of  giving  myself 
away.  Lately,  when  I  knew  I  cared  so  desperately,  I  felt 
horribly  disloyal  to  Lila,  even  though — "  She  stopped 
suddenly. 

The  confession  was  not  hers  to  make. 
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"You're  quite  sure  you  want  to  marry  me,  even  if  you 
could  have  Lila?" 

His  answer  left  her  breathless,  thrilled,  silent. 

"When  they  returned  to  the  hotel,  there  was  no  need 
to  make  any  announcement  of  what  had  happened.  Their 
eyes  told  the  story.  Lila  and  Dorothy  went  into  each 
other's  arms.  It  was  a  most  embarrassing  moment  for 
Farquahar,  but  Lila  was  exquisitely  gracious.  She  con- 
gratulated him  warmly  and  her  eyes  telegraphed:  "You 
can  tell  me  about  it  later." 

He  carried  Dorothy  away,  whispering  in  her  ear:  "I 
think  it's  going  to  be  all  right.  I'll  bet  anything  my  hunch 
about  Lila  and  "Ware  is  going  to  prove  correct.  You're 
quite  sure  you  didn't  care  for  him,  darling?" 

Herbert,  meanwhile,  was  reading  two  telegrams  he  had 
just  received.    One  was  from  Gilroy  Holmes.    It  said: 

"Herewith  tendering  my  resignation.  Am  returning  to 
Kansas  City  as  soon  as  you  can  relieve  me." 

Lila  drew  a  fluttering  breath  of  relief. 

The  second  wire  read: 

"Your  butler  arrested  for  burglary  committed  just  be- 
fore taking  service  with  you.  In  hiding  all  this  time. 
Identified  by  Central  Office  man  last  night.  Pawn  tickets 
for  your  wife's  jewels  discovered  in  his  possession.  Ex- 
tenuating circumstance — sick  wife  and  five  children.  Shall 
j'ou  press  charge?" 

Lila  exclaimed:  "The  strange  man  who  asked  for 
people  named  Smith!  He  was  the  detective ! "  And  then, 
her  tender-heartedness  getting  the  better  of  her,  in  spite 
of  all  she'd  suffered  at  the  perfidious  butler's  hands:  "Oh, 
poor  Siddons!  A  sick  wife  and  five  children!  Think  of 
it!" 

Herbert  turned  and  gave  her  a  loving  look. 

"Darling,  you  knew  all  along!  And  you  shielded  him! 
It  was  he  who  stole  and  pawned  your  jewels,  and  you 
made  up  that  absurd  story  about  bridge  debts,  which  fell 
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flat  and  caused  me  to  hire  a  detective — "  He  broke  off 
for  a  moment  and  then  began  again,  in  a  fervent  tone : 

"Lila,  you  angel!  You  were  trying  to  spare  him  be- 
cause of  his  wife  and  children." 

The  elevator  carried  them  upstairs.  Lila  felt  that  she 
was  mounting  to  Heaven.  They  stopped  in  the  deserted 
corridor  on  their  floor  and  kissed. 

"I'll  never  doubt  you  again,  sweetheart,"  promised 
Herbert. 

"You'll  never  have  reason  to,  darling!"  she  murmured 
fervently. 

Downstairs,  Dorothy  and  Farquahar,  looking  for  a  de- 
serted corner,  ran  into  the  Varneys. 

"Where's  Lila?  I  want  a  word  with  her,"  said  May 
crisply. 

Dorothy  made  a  gesture  to  Farquahar  and  drew  May 
aside.     She  whispered  briefly  into  her  ear. 

"What!"  May  gave  a  little  shriek.  "You  don't  mean 
it!  How  perfectly  excruciating!"  She  went  off  into  a  gale 
of  laughter. 

"And  I'll  explain  the  whole  business  to  Mr.  Varney  to- 
morrow," Dorothy  promised.  "Only — please  make  him 
promise  never  to  tell  Herbert." 

"Of  course,  he  won't  tell,"  declared  May.  "It's  abso- 
lutely delicious,  but — "  she  gave  Dorothy  a  curious  glance 
— "aren't  you  and  Lila  ever  going  to  confess  the  whole 
story  to  Herbert  and  Captain  Farquahar?" 

Dorothy  drew  near  to  Farquahar,  slipped  her  hand 
through  his  arm,  and  laughed  softly  at  May  over  her  shoul- 
der: 

"I'm  not  sure  .  .  .  Wliat  do  you  think?" 

THE  END 
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